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PEEFACE. 


The ^ Englishman in India ’ was written for pxiblica- 
tion, and published in ^The Moiitlily Packet.’ — M\ 
special aim and object in writing these papers has been 
to interest young readers in the prominent events and 
persons belonging to the history of Pritisli India. If 
I could have done this without treading on ground 
consecrated by the pen of Lord Macaulay and Mr. John 
Kaye, I should for my own sake have avoided a position 
of disadvantage. But in order to embrace the whoh* 
subject before mo, it was necessary to walk on paths 
already partially trodden by abler men. That J havt* 
so ventured is the best proof I can give of my sincere* 
wish to improve and to interest my readers. 

I would ask them to bear in mind the dates giveji 
in the Chronological Table, which ^is the key to all tin-* 
earlier chapters of this little book. 

The last three chapters are reprint(3d from one of my 
former works,* and with this object. If I succeed in 
interesting any young student of Indian History so 

* Notes on the N. W. Proviuco of Iiidiu. 
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PEEFACE. 


far as to induce him to put to himself the question, 
‘ Shall I go to India ? ’ he will here have a short but, 
I believe, a true description of the sort of work he 
may expect in that distant sphere of action. 


Ketheeayon: May , 1867 . 


Chaklbs Eaikes. 
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CHAPTEE 1 

INTEODTJCTOIIT. 

It was the month of May — a, month, as we all know, 
full of sweet sounds, pleasant sights, and budding joys 
in England, but in the plains of India a season of heat, 
glare, and dust, when the earth is baked, and the air on 
fire. Instead of the song of the thrush, you have the 
husky note of the crow, who, with open beak, sits pro- 
testing against the weather. Instead of the burst of 
buds and flowers, there is a general drought, and a brown 
parched world out of doors. 

Such a day as this, in Upper India, a young English- 
man seated under the punkah,* and within the influence 

# 

* Punkah, a large light frame, generally eoyered wth calico and 
fringed, suspended from the ceiling, and pulled so as to swing backwards 
and forwards, and agittate the air. In private houses the man wbo pulls 
the punkah rope is usually not in the room, hut in a passage or yirandah, 
the rope passing through the wall. The night punkah, which secures 
sleep and banishes musquitoes, has, of late years, contributed much to 
the health of Europeans in In lia. 

B 
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of the wetted mats * of fragrant grass, which make the 
Indian bungalow pleasant enough during the hot winds, 
was in earnest conversation wdth a Mahomedan gentle- 
man, a native of Lucknow. After a pause the IMaliome- 
dan rose to take leave, the Englishman politely walking 
through the anteroom to the door, and escorting his 
guest into the virandah. 

As he left the house door the open air struck like the 
blast from a furnace. The Mahomedan, before he got 
into his palanquin, made sundry polite salaams to the 
young magistrate, for that was the Englishman’s office, 
then glancing at his fair complexion and waving brow’u 
hair, and pointing to the howling waste beyond, said, 

^Did the Almighty ever intend that you English 
gentlemen should come to live in such a climate as this?’ 

The question, especially for a Mahomedan, was a 
natural one. The physical contrast betw^een the climate 
of India and the English temperament is striking; 
greater still the distance between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Asiatic morale. However, as it has pleased the 
Almighty to place the men of England in direct sway 
over some 150 millions of Indian souls, w^e may believe 
that it is for no small or temporary object that so great 
a revolution has taken place. My purpose is to show 
the gradual development of this great fact, the British 
Government of India, and to enquire what lessons for 
the future may be gained from the experience of the 
past. 

* Tatties or mats, of the kns-kus grass, thoroughly wetted and ex- 
posed to the wind, will reduce the thermometer some fifteen or twenty 



CHAPTEE IL 


DISCOYERT OF THE SEA ROAD TO INDIA^ BY YASCO DE 
OAMA, 

To understand the early history of British India, we 
must first, for a few moments, watch the dawn of Euro- 
pean power on the coast of Malabar* Foolish people 
sometimes look slightingly at trade, forgetting that com- 
merce is the pioneer, not only of civilisation, but even 
of religion. It was trade that opened out India to 
Europe. The silks, the ivory, the spices, drugs, and 
other rich produce, whether of the Indian peninsula, or 
of the isleinda in the Indian seas, have for ages past 
dazzled the merchants of Europe, and led them into 
communication with the traders of Asia. 

To go back to the sixth century of the Christian era 
and the reign of the Eoman emperor, Justinian. The 
pious Christian merchant of Alexandria, Cosmas,* de- 
scribes in those days the ships of Persia laden with the 
pepper, the cinnamon, the precious gems, and flowered 
silks of India, covering the seas between the Persian 
Gulf and the coast of Malabar. Fo[ many centuries the 
Arabs and these' Persian fire-worshippers held a mono- 
poly of this Indian trade. The furious zeal with 
which they eventually took up the narrow bigotry of 
their false prophet, Mahomed, checked but did not sus- 


* Samamed Indico-pleustes, owing to his Indian voysges. 
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pend the trade between the Persians and the merchant 
princes of Europe. Arabs and Persians brought the 
produce of India from the Malabar coast to the Egyp- 
tian ports of the Eed Sea. Here the Egyptian factors 
purchased, and transported to Alexandria. To the 
bazaars of Alexandria flocked the merchants of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, wdio, buying at high rates, carried 
their precious wares across the IMediterranean Sea, and 
dispersed over Europe the produce of India. 

But every bale of drugs, silks, and spices, whether 
sold in the bazaar of Alexandria, or sent away to the 
warehouses of Italy, Lubeck, Bruges, Antwerp, or 
London, had ]>een carried on camels, mules, or porters, 
across the plains of Asia, and the sands of the Desert. 
Indian goods were rare and costly, owing to the difficul- 
ties of land transit, and the monopoly of the Indian 
sea trade. A skein of silk, in the days of Justinian, 
brought its weight in gold, and other Eastern produce 
was dear in proportion. Even in the fifteenth century 
the prices of Indian goods were enormous. There was 
first the Arab, then the Egyptian, then the Italian, all 
these merchants to take each their share of profit, 
besides inland duties and inland carriage to be paid, 
before a bag of spice, or bale of silks, could find vent 
in the European market. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on May 20, 1498, 
three ships of strange rig bore up for Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast, and cast anchor within sight of the land. 
It was Vasco de Gatna, with his brave Portuguese, who 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and shown the 
Western World the sea road to India. This was his 
little fleet. Boldly leaping into his boat, with twelve 
stout men, he pulled straight to the shore, and marched 
off to salute the astonished native chief, or Zamorin, of 
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Calicut. His reception* was civil, presents were inter- 
changed, and thus direct communication by sea between 
Europe and India had begun. 

The rude shouts of the Portuguese sailors, who wel- 
comed their chief on his return to the fleet, sounded the 
death knell of the great commercial republics of Grenoa 
and Venice. The trade, which for fourteen hundred 
years had passed through Italian hands into Europe, 
was now to diverge. The Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
eventually the English, were henceforth to carry round 
the Cape of Grood Hope the riches of India. The 
merchant kings of Venice and Grenoa, in the West, 
were to give way to a grand empire of merchants in 
the East. 

* In 1808, Dr. Claudius Buchanan saw the ruins of the palace of the 
Zamoriu, in which Vasco de Gama was first received. He remarks, 
with his nsnal pious and earnest feeling, ‘ The empire of tho Zaiiiorin 
has passed away; and the empire of his conquerors has passed away ; 
and now imperial Britain exercises dominion. May imperial Britain he 
prepared to give a good account of her stovvardship when it shall he said 
unto her, “Thou mayest he no longer steward.” ’ 
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CHAPTEE III. 

GHADTTAL PROGHESS OP EUROPEANS IN INDIA — EARLY 
ENGLISH ADVENTURERS AT GOA IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Can I transport you, my reader, to India without the 
ceremony of a voyage ? Well, then, suppose the voyage 
over, and landing either at Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, walk with me into this long whitewashed 
flat-roofed building. This is the custom-house. You 
see that row of busy penmen in robes of white muslin : 
these are native Indian clerks. I have no more to say 
of them just now, but want your particular attention to 
another group. Observe well those lanky scribes in 
white jackets and washed-out nankin trowsers — and 
excepting a fringe of black hair, and a heavy pair of 
black and yellow eyes, of a generally washed-out 
nankin hue. One is De Souza, another Eosario, a third 
Pe Sylva, and so on — descendants all of Vasco de Gama 
and his illustrious Portuguese, earning two shillings a 
day as copyists at the desk. Go where you will in 
India, you will find these quiet, sleepy, half-caste 
Portuguese, hanging about the European cantonments, 
cheapening their rice and vegetables in the bazaar, 
trudging, umbrella in hand, to their daily clerk’s work, 
vegetating rather than living, with the vices of the 
European added to the superstitions of the heathen. 
This degradation is due to three centuries of inter- 
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mixture of European and Indian blood ; so that little 
remains to the modern Indo-Portuguese to connect him 
with Europe, save his name and his nankin trowsers. 

Let us return to the nobler spirits who sailed with 
Vasco de Q-ama to Calicut. 

Their progress at the court of the Zamorin was 
checked at once by the intrigues of the Moorish and 
Arab traders, who dreaded and hated their European 
rivals. After an absence of little more than two years, 
Vasco de Grama returned to Lisbon, where Emanuel 
received him with due honour, and declared him 
‘ Admiral of the Indian, Persian, and Arabian seas.’ 

The king despatched a second fleet under Pedra 
Alvares de Cabral, who sailed to Calicut, and founded 
there the first European settlement in India. Soon 
after Cabral’s departure, this humble factory was de- 
stroyed by the natives. The Portuguese were cruelly 
murdered. For this treacherous act a fearful revenge 
was taken. The court at Lisbon hastened to send out 
Vasco de Grama to India. Instead of the olive branch, 
this time the Portuguese admiral stretched out the 
sword of the avenger. A cannonade of the town of 
Calicut, a blockade of the port, a general execution of 
the unfortunate native sailors who fell into the hands of 
the Portuguese, proved that the blood of Europeans 
could not be spilled without enquiry and retribution. 
Much of the violence of these early adventurers is due 
to this miserable beginning; and it is only just to 
remark that the Asiatics set th^ bad example of 
treacherous cruelty, which the strangers were ready 
enough to follow. 

Some thirty miles to the south of Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast, is the Port of Cochin. The boundaries 
of this Cochin territory were adjacent to Calicut ; and 
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the native chiefs lived, as often happens under such 
circumstances, in a state of chronic hostility. The 
Portuguese took up the cause of Cochin ; and in return 
for their services got, in 1502, leave to build a factory, 
under the auspices of Gama. The following year 
Alfonso Albuquerque built a fortress, and began his 
career of victory and aggression. In 1510 the port of 
Goa was taken, and the Portuguese authority firmly 
established on the Malabar coast, from Goa to Cape 
Comorin. ^ 0 Marte Portuguez ' — the Portuguese 
Mars, as Albuquerque was called — became the hero of 
the day, and planted the flag of Portugal on the Spice 
Islands, Malacca, Ceylon, and Ormuz. [Jnder his 
successoivs, the Portuguese extended their conquests to 
Macao and Japan. The Isle of Din, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Cambay, also fell into their hands, as well 
as the important isle and harbour of Bombay.* 

At last, from Indus to Ceylon, these hold Lusitanians 
reigned masters of the sea coast. The riches of India 
w'ere poured into the lap of Portugal. Indian ambassa- 
dors were seen in the streets of Lisbon ; whilst the 
growth of European civilisation, churches, f castles, and 
palaces, sprung up along the coast of India. 

As the sailors and soldiers of Portugal were thus 
seizing a noble prey, her priests and poets followed 
close behind. Camoens wedded the exploits of Vasco 
de Gama to ‘ immortal verse ’ in his ‘ Luciad,’ and with 
his own sword helped to achieve that Eastern Lusitanian 
empire which his pen so gloriously described. Xavier, 

* Ceded by the Mogul to the Portuguese, a.d. 1530. 

t The churches of the province of Goa numbered more than two 
hundred, and the priests two thousand, at the time of Buchanan’s visit, 
lluiiy of these churches were magnificent : the chapel of the palace is 
built on the model of St. Peter’s at Kome. 
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the first-fruits of Loyola’s mission, and the noblest as 
well as the first-born missionary of the Societas Jesn/ 
agonised for the souls of the heathen, and hurried im- 
petuously from Goa to Comorin, to Ceylon, to Malacca, 
and even to Japan, converting, after his fashion, tlion- 
sands of souls, and dying in his struggle to add China 
to his visionary conquests. I say visionary, because — 
though I heartily respect the zeal of this ardent Jesuit 
— I more than doubt his wisdom. 

Having often witnessed the anxious care bestowed 
the missionaries of the Church of England on each 
single enquiring soul, the days of teaching, the nights 
of prayer — knowing also, as I know, how much the 
adult heathen has to unlearn as well as to learn before 
baptism, I look upon the hasty admission of thousands 
of bewildered ignorant men to the Church of Borne as 
a merely visionary and enthusiastic proceeding. 

One trait, however, in Xavier’s character deserves 
unmixed admiration — his heart and soul entire devotion 
to what he thought the path of duty. But in spite of 
his efforts and example, the Portuguese in India grew 
every year more arrogant and cruel. Luxury and pride 
begat a spirit of relentless bigotry ; and as time passed 
on, whilst Jesuits and Dominicans swarmed in the 
streets of Goa, hundreds of innocent men rotted in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, or perished at the stake. 

To turn to the early struggles of our own countrymen 
to reach India by the long sea route. 

The letters, journals, even the sfings, of the early 
English sailors, teach us that the Portuguese were more 
feared than respected by the British mariner’^ of the 
sixteenth century. 

* As a specimen of this feeling, take Eobert Baker’s poetical description 
of his voyage to G-uinea, a.d. 1563. Comparing the tender mercies of 
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However, the first Englishman that found his way to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, sailed in a Portu- 
guese ship, and belonged to the Jesuit mission at Goa. 
Thomas Stevens, a native of Wiltshire, educated at New 
College, Oxford, has given us the earliest, and perhaps 
the best, account of the long sea voyage from Europe to 
India. As the incidents of such a voyage are much the 
same now as tlien, I shall make some extracts from the 
letter which Stevens wrote to his father from Goa, on 
November 10, 1579. He begins thus : — 

‘ After most humble commendations : these shall be 
to crave your dayly blessing, with like commendations 
unto my mother.’ 

His motive for an enterprise, in those days so rare, is 
thus quietly explained : 

‘ The cause of my departing in one word I may con- 
clude, if I do but name obedience.’ 

Five ships sailed from Lisbon on April 4 for Goa, 
Wherein, besides shipmen and souldiers, there were a 
great number of children, which in the seas beare out 
better than men: and no marvellj when that many 
women also passe very well. 

^ The setting foorth from the port I need not to tell 
liow solemne : it is with trumpets and shooting of ordi- 


the Moors in a certain locality lo the Christians, he says, or rather 
sings— 

‘ There Portingals do lie. 

And christened men they be : 

It we dare trust their cnrtesie, 

The worst is hanging glee ! 

‘ Their galleys may perhaps 
Lacke such young men as we ; 

And thus it may fall jn our haps 
All galley-slaves to be,’ 
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naace ; you may easily imagine it, considering that they 
go in the manner of warre.’ 

After encountering a roving Englishman — ^ a shippe 
very faire and great/ which the Portuguese ship drove off 
when she had ^ layed out her greatest ordinance ’ — they 
passed the ^ Canarian lies, and good leisure we had to 
woonder at the high mountaine of the island — Tenerif/ 

The calms and heats, between the sixth degree of 
north latitude and the equator, are duly reported : — 
^ For sometimes the ship standeth there almost by the 
space of many dayes, sometime she goeth, but in such 
order that it were almost as good to stand still.’ 

The Medusa is thus described: — ^ Along all that coast 
(Gruinea), we often times saw a thing swimming upon 
the water, like a cock’s combe (which they call a ship 
of Guinea*), hut the colour much fairer ; which combe 
standeth upon a thing almost like the swimmer of a fish 
in colour and bignesse, and beareth underneath, in the 
water, strings, which save it from turning over.’ 

On May 30, they passed the equinoctial line with 
‘ contentation ; ’ and when they had reached the thirty- 
third degree of south latitude they steered for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Stevens then describes the trouble they had in sailing 
from west to east, because ^ there is no fixed point in all 
the skie where by they may direct their course.’ He 
goes on to explain how, by watching the various sorts 
of sea-birds, consulting accounts of former voyages, and, 
above all, watching the variation of lihe compass, they 
guessed at their longitude, j* As to sea-birds, he writes : 

* Physilia Pelagica. The English sailors call these ‘ Portuguese 
men-of-war’ to this day. 

t It was not till a much later period that chronometers, or even loss 
perfect instruments for determining the longitude, came into use. 
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— As touching onr first signes, the neerer we came to 
the people of Afrike^ the more strange kinds of fowles 

appeared As good as three thousand fowles 

of sundry kindes followed our ship ; some of them'*^ so 
great, that their wings being opened from one point 
to the other, contained seven spannes, as the mariners 
sayd. 

^ A marvellous thing to see how God provided, so 
that in so w’ide a sea these fowles are all fat, and 
nothing wanteth them. The Portugals have named 
them all according to some propriety which they have : 
some they call rush-tailes, because their tailes be not 
propoi-tiouable to their bodies, but long and small like a 
rush ; some forked-tailes, because they be veiy broad 
and forked ; some velvet-sleeves, because they have 
wings of the colour of velvet, and bowe them as a man 
boweth his elbow. This birdf is always welcome, for 
he appeareth nearest the Cape.’ 

So much for the birds. Our friend Stevens also was 
a close observer of the fish, as witness the following 
graphic and true description of the shark : — 

^ There waited on our ship fishes as long as a man, 
which they call Tuberones: they come to eat such 
things as from the ship fall into the sea — not refusing 
men themselves ; and if they find any meat tied in the 
sea, they take it for theirs. These have waiting on 
them six or seven small fishes (which never depart), 

* Doubtless Steveng liere alludes to the albatross, or in Portuguese, 
alcatraz. This bml measures from point to point of its wings twelve 
feet, and weighs twenty pounds or more. They are caught with line 
and hook baited with pork. 

t Probably what English sailors call the Cape pigeon. They are 
caught with a small hook, or entangled in thin lines. When pulletl first 
on board ship, like their biped persecutors, they suffer violently from 
sea sickness, and ‘ bowe them as a man bowoth,’ &c. 
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with gardes blew and gTeene round about their bodies, 
like comely serving-men; and they go two or three 
before him/ and some on every side. Moreover, they 
have other fishes which cleave always unto their bodie, 
and seem to take such superfluities as grow about 
them.f The mariners in times past have eaten of 
them ; but since they have scene them eat men, their 
stomachs abb ore them.J Neverthelesse, they draw 
them up with great hooks, and kill of them as many 
as they can, thinking that they have made a great 
revenge.’ 

Stevens, arriving at Goa, disposes of the natives in a 
summary manner — thus : — 

‘ The people be tawnie, but not disfigured in their 
lippes and noses, as the Moores and Caffres of Ethiopia. 
They that be not of reputation, or at least the most 
part, go naked, save an apron of a spanne long ; and 
thus they think themselves as well as we with all our 
trimming.’ 

Although unfortunately we have no more letters from 
this quaint Jesuit of Wiltshire, we learn by chance that 
he was able and willing to lend a helping hand to his 
distressed countrymen a few years later. 

The following letter § from ^Master Newberie ’ is 
worthy of our attention, showing, as it does, that in the 

* The sailors call these * comely serving-men ’ pilot-fish. It is 
curious to watch their distress when their m<istor— the shark—is dragged 
out of the sea. 

t The remora, or sucking-fish. 

{ Englisli sailors are not so nice. 

§ See also Ilalph Fitch s letter, who, speaking of Stevens and another 
pnest, writes thus ‘ If they had not stuck to us — if wo liad escaped 
with our lives, yet we had hud long imprisonment.’ This companion of 
Master Newherie, who an*ived at Goa in Kovemher, came to a curious 
conclusion as to the climate. Says he in January, ‘ The siuumer is 
almost all the year long, but the chiofest at Christmas ! ’ 
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latter part of the sixteenth century the Englishman had 
a worse chance in India than ^the Almain, Jew, 
Grentile, or Moscovite.’ 

Master Newberie — his (third) letter to Mr. Leonard 
Poore, written from Goa, date January 20, 1584 — 
complains bitterly that, after being imprisoned at 
Ormuz by the Capteine of Ormuz, ‘ And although we 
be Englishmen, I know no reason to the contrary but 
that we may trade hither and thither as well as other 
nations ; for all nations doe, and may come freely to 
Ormuz as Frenchmen, Flemmings, Almains, Hungarians, 
Italians, Greekes, Armenians, Nastaranies, Turkes and 
Moores, Jews and Gentiles, Persians and Moscovites ; 
and there is no nation that they seeke for to trouble 
except ours : — wherefore it were contrary to all justice 
and reason that they should suffer all nations to trade 
with them, and to forbid us.’ 

Again, being sent on to Goa (he arrived at Goa on 
November 20, 1583), ^Had it not pleased God to put 
into the minds of the archbishop, and other two Padres 
Jesuits of St. Paul’s College, to stand our friends, we 

might have rotted in prison The two good 

fathers of St. Paul, who travelled very much for us, 
the one of them is called Padre Marke, who was borne 
in Bruges, in Flanders ; but the other was borne in 
Wiltshire, in England, and is called Padre Thomas 
Stevens.’ 

These curious letters are taken from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages. • 

^Who ever,’ says he, addressing Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Principal Secretary to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, ^who ever heard of Englishmen at Goa 
before now ? ’ 
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But the time was approaching when Englishmen 
were to be ^ heard of,’ not only at Goa, but in every 
port and in every city of India, until their power 
stretched from Ceylon to the Indus* 

To that period I must hasten on. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ENGLISHMEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN INDIA. 

Voltaire tells us, tliat whilst ^the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards were employed in the discovery and the 
conquest of new worlds, the French were amusing them- 
selves with tournaments.’* He declares farther, that 
Louis XIII,, at his accession to the crown of France in 
1610, did not possess a single ship. 

London, in the year 1540, possessed no more than 
four ships of above 120 tons burden, exclusively of the 
royal navy. Many years later, the Venetians sent their 
argosies to England, laden with Turkish, Persian, and 
Indian merchandise ; f indeed Venice herself was too 
deeply involved in the trade by way of Egypt and 
Syria to accredit the new track ; and her rival, Genoa, 
had never affected long sea voyages. 

The Dutch as yet were deep in the herring fishery, 
and had not recovered from that Spanish t 3 ^ranny, 
which, by its stern discipline, had been preparing them 
for a future great career. 

It thus happened that the Portuguese had not only 
the glory of the discovery of the gveat sea road to India, 

* Introd. SlkJe Louis XIV.^ quoted l)y Eobort Grant in his sketch of 
the history of the E. I. Company, 
t Eobert Grant’s sketch. 
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but also the exclusive benefit of tbe direct ticLde fur 
nearly a hundred years. 

But the day had come at lasc^ when the Engiinh, the 
Dutchj and eventually the French nations, were to 
assert tlieir claim to a share of this great Indian trade. 

During the vigorous reign of Queen Elizabeth, what 
may' he called the ^commercial interest’ began to 
flourish in England. Lord Btveon, on the accession 
of Yilliers to tbe office of prime minister, gave rules 
for encouraging commerce, and assumed justly the first 
principles of the mercantile theoiy.f That splendid 
example of the courtier merchant. Sir Walter Baleigh, 
drew the eyes of his countiymen to mercantile adven- 
ture. Merchant companies were formed for trading in 
various directions. In lo81, the Turkey Company J 
was established, with the object of supiflanting the 
Venetian merchants in their trade with England. Drake 
and Cavendish sailed round the world. Men’s minds 
began busily to speculate on the advantages of the long 
sea route to India ; the mariners of the southern English 
coast had strange tales to tell of the great East Indian 
carracks, stranded on their shores, or captured from the 
Spaniard, and of the mines of wealth shut up in their 
holds. 

In lo9o, the Dutch sailed to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

* In 1580, Philip II. of Spain, by seizing on the throne of Portugal, 
made himself master of the trade between India ^nd Portugal. 

t ‘ Care being taken that the exportation exceed m value the impor- 
tation; for theh the balance of trade must of necessity bo xetTijnod in 
coin or bulbon .’ — Letter to Sir Geonje ViUurs, 

t Their ships traded with Candia, Chios, Cyprus, Tripoli, and the 
coast of Syria, exporting woollen cloths, leather, tin, &c., and importing 
silks, camlets, rhubarb, sweet oil, cotton, spices, and muacadels, and 
various Greek wines, 

C 
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In 1508, Queen Elizabeth sent an envoy overland to 
the court of the ]\rog'ul Emperor, to prepare the way for 
future commercial enterprise. To crown all, on the 
last day of the sixteenth century a royal charter was 
issued, granting to George Earl of Cumberland, and 
215 knights, aldermen, and merchants, for fifteen years, 
exclusive liberty of trading in the East Indian seas. 

And thus, by the patriotic spirit of Queen Elizabeth, 
and by the enterprise of the merchants of London, the 
English India Company was formed — an association 
destined to influence the fortunes of the world, to do 
much, suffer much, for two and a half centuries, and, 
then in exchange for the royal charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth to surrender the Empire of the East to Queen 
Victoria. 

The celel)rated privateer. Sir James Lancaster, was 
chosen to command the Company’s first fleet, which, con- 
sisting of four ships, the largest of 600 tons burden, and 
a small. pinnace for conveying stores, sailed for India on 
April 22, 1601.* Lancaster formed treaties of com- 
merce with the Kings of Achen and Bantam, left agents, 
and bought spices. He also, with the aid of the 
Dutch, captured a large and richly laden Portuguese 
carrack. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, King James 
alternately tormented and patronised the India Com- 
pany. He stopped the sale of their pepper, until a lot 
of his own (probably the royal share of the cargo of 
some prize ship)* was sold ; he licensed Sir Edward 
Michelbornejf and other traders, to trade with Cathai 

* The Dragon, the Hector, the Swan, the Ascension, the Quest. They 
cost 45,000^,and carried out cargo valued 27,000/., and were manned by 
4 SO able seamen, 
t x.n. 1604. 
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(China), Japan, Corea, Cambay, and other places, 
in violation, as the India Company declared, of the 
charter of Elizabeth. On the other hand, he granted 
in 1609 a new charter with enlarged privileges, attended 
the launch of a new ship, of 1,100 tons, which he named 
the Trade’s Increase, and dined with his nobles on board. 

The Company some years before had sent an envoy 
to the Great Mogul, and had obtained permission from 
Jehangir, the reigning monarch, to establish factories 
on the shores of Cambay. It was resolved to attempt 
a settlement on this coast at Surat. Captain Best 
commanded the expedition, entered the road of Surat, 
and, with the consent of the local Mogul governor, 
established the first British factory in India. The 
Portuguese viceroy of Goa, furious at this intrusion, 
despatched four great galleons and twenty-six galleys, 
with 5,000 men, and 130 heavy guns. This powerful 
fleet attacked the little squadron of the Company at 
Svvally;* but after four severe fights, Captain Best skil- 
fully and gallantly beat off the Portuguese with heavy 
loss.f 

Here, then, is another great epoch. The courage of 
Captain Best, and his successful diplomacy on the coast, 
actually and materially established and originated the 
British power on the soil of India. From the day that 
our victorious flag was hoisted at Surat, the national 
banner has never ceased to wave over India, though we 
shall often see it dimly enough (as at Swally), midst the 
smoke and dust of battle. • 

At Surat, I may here mention, was the chief British 
Indian settlement and seat of government, from this 
time till the year 1686, Tvhen it was supplanted by 

* Swally is the road&tcad connected by a river and estimry with Surat, 

t A.D. 1612. 
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Bombay. Exit we should never have taken root at Surat 
if we could have made our position good against the 
Dutch in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice Islands. 

It was in spite of ourselves, if I may so speak, that 
we Englishmen turned to the great Indian Peninsula, 
from that insular India, which was the first object of 
our eastern ambition. We lost the pepper and spice 
trade, to gain the throne of the Great Mogul. It is true 
that at Bantam and Batavia the English Company long 
struggled to share the spice trade wuth the Dutch, but 
the sturdy Hollanders maintained the advantages wliich 
their early enterprise had given them, and kept the best 
part of the trade in their own hands. 

Soon after Best’s exploit. Sir Thomas Smith, who, with 
twenty-four directors, had been originally placed at the 
head of the India Company, persuaded King James to 
depute Sir Thomas Eoe as a royal ambassador to the 
Mogul, with the object of asking for favour to the infant 
British settlement at Surat. 

Before we accompany Sir Thomas to the court of the 
Emperor of India, I must say a few words about this 
haughty potentate, the Great Mogul, and about the 
country over which he held sway.* 

The Indian Peninsula, when compared with northern 
Asia, is a country by nature fertile and rich. The bulk 
of the inhabitants, especially in the valley of the lower 
Ganges, are deficient in courage and energy. The 
temptation to the northern races, bold, barbarous, 
hungry men, to overrun this rich country, and to over- 
ride these weaker tribes, was irresistible. Accordingly, 
we find in the early part of the fifth century the Scythian 

* The descendaBt of the Great Mogul, the last king of Delhi, has just 
died in exile. He was banished by the Indian government for his 
treacheiy during the mutiny of the Sepoys in 1857. 
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Gretes (the Jats or Juts of Hindostan,) pouring into 
India, tribe after trilje, from the banks of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, and from the regions west of the great 
Indus river. These Jats worked their way rapidly 
towards Bengal ; but were overtaken, and in their turn 
overrun by the Caliplis, Turks, Persians, Affghans. 
Mogul Tartars, and other fanatics, who, in the name of 
their false prophet, Mahomed, took possession of the 
land a few centuries later.'* * * § Gradually the power of 
these Mahomedan conquerors of India had extended, 
until at the time of which I am now writing, when James 
of England sent an embassy to India, the Great Mogul, 
or Mahomedau emperor, was one of the most absolute 
and perhaps the most powerful monarch in the uni- 
verse. Jehangir (the conqueror of the world), gT£indson 
of the great Akber, and ninth in regular descent from 
Teimur,t was upon the throne when Sir Thomas Eoe, 
with his suite, arrived at Ajmere, and delivered his cre- 
dentials. The king’s letter was quaintly addressed : ^ To 
the high and mightie Monarch, Selim Shagh, the great 
Mogor, King of the orientall Indies,’ &c4 Sir Thomas 
was well received, and remained urging his cause from 
December 23, 1015, to the end of 1618, following the 
court as well as he could, during the long journeyings of 
the king. Jehangir had a passion for pictures, toys, and 
above all desired English horses and ^dogges.’§ Eoe 

* The first Mahomedan inrasion \ras about A.i>. CSS. 

t Teimiir, or Tamerlane, who with his Tartaj host sacked Delhi, and 
ravaged Upper India, a.d. 1398. 

} We have also a copy ‘of the grand Moghor, his letter (answer) to 
the king ; ’ it begins thus . — ‘ Unto a king, rightly desceiidud from his 
ancestors, bred in military affairs, and commander worthy of all command ; 
strong and constant in religion, w’hicli the great Prophet, Christ, did 
teach, King James, whose love hath bred such impression,’ &c. 

§ The king said to Koe, ‘ I only desire you to help me to a horse of 
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conducted himself with dignity,* yet with such gentle and 
judicious demeanour, that he became a great fayoiirite of 
the king, who used to send for him, give him presents of 
game killed with his own hand, and order him to drink, 
from a golden goblet, wine strong enough to make the 
ambassador sneeze. The best days of the Mogul dynasty 
had passed before Jehangir; and though the pomp and 
magniticence of the court surpassed all description, the 
country was evidently no longer ruled as in the days of 
Akber. I shall extract from Roe's journal one descrip- 
tion of oriental manners at the court of Jehangir. The 
king is just going into camp.f I alter the quaint 
spelling only : — 

^Tbe second November, the king removed to his 
tents, with his women and all the court, about three 
mile. I went to attend him ; coming to the palace, I 
found him at the Fuvago window, and went up on the 
scaffold under him, which place not having seen before, 
I was glad of the occasion. 

^ On two tressels stood two eunuchs, with long poles 
headed with feathers, fanning him ; he gave many 
favours, and received many presents : what he bestowed, 
he let down by a silk rolled on a turning instrument; 
what was given him, a venerable fat deformed old 
matron, hung with gymbals like an image, pluckt up 

tho greatest size, and a male and female of mastiSbs, and the tall Irish 
greyhonnds, and such other doggos as hunt in your lands,’ &c. 

* He refused to make ahjeet prostrations, and amuses himself hy 
describing the Persian rambassador, who, after presenting nine mules 
faire and large, seven camels loaded with velvet, twenty camels of wine 
of the grape, &c , prostrated himself on the ground, and knocked with 
his hea<l as if he would enter in. 

t I note hero that, in order to persuade the mass of the camp 
followers to leave their homes, and to follow tho royal progress, the 
town of Ajmere, from which this progress was made, was hmit io the 
g)ound ; Eoe among the rest being burned out of his abode. 
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at a hole with such another clue. At one side, in a 
window, were his two principal wives, whose curiosity 
made them break little holes in a grate of reed that 
hung before it, to gaze on me. I saw first their fingers, 
and after laying their faces close, now one eye, now 
another, sometime I could discern the full proportion ; 
they were indifferently white, black hair smooth up ; 
but if I had had no other light, their diamonds and 
pearls had sufficed to shovr them; when I looked up 
they retired, and were so merry that I suppose they 
laughed at me. Suddenly the king rose, and we re- 
tired to the Durbar (hall of audience), and sate on the 
carpets attending his coming out. Not long after, he 
came and sat about half an hour, until his ladies at 
their door were ascended their elephants, which were 
about fifty, all most richly furnished, principally three 
with turrets of gold, grates of gold wire every way to 
look out, and canopies over of cloth of silver. Then 
the king descended the stairs, with such an acclamation 
of Health to the King ! ” as would have out- cried 
cannons. At the stairs foot, where I met him, and 
shuffled to be next, one brought a mighty carp, another 
a dish of white stuff like starch, into which he put his 
finger, and touched the fish, and so rubbed it on his 
forehead — a ceremony used presa.ging good fortune. 
Then another came and buckled on his sword and 
buckler, set all over with great diamonds and rubies, 
the belts of gold suitable. Another hung on his quiver, 
with thirty arrows and his bow in a •case ; on his head 
he wore a rich turban, with a plume of heron tops, not 
many but long : on one side hung a ruby unset, as big 
as a walnut ; on the other side a diamond as great ; 
in the middle an emerald like a heart, much bigger. 
His sash was wreathed about with a chain of great 
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pearls, rubies, and diamonds, drilled ; about bis neck a 
chain of most excellent pearls, thrice double, so great 
as I never saw; at his elbows armlets set with dia- 
monds, and on his wrists three rows of diamonds of 
sorts : his hands bare, but almost on every finger a ring; 
his gloves, English, stuck under his girdle; his coat 
of cloth of gold without sleeves, upon a fine seniian, 
(whatever that may be), as thin as lawn ; on his feet 
a pair of embroidered buskins with pearl, the toes sharp 
and turning up.’ 

I have given in the words of our ambassador the 
Mogul’s dress, as the best description extant of the 
^ get up ’ of an eastern potentate ; and because Eoe 
is a most accurate and careful narrator, and rejects the 
tales of fabulous wealth and magnificence, which Haw- 
kins, Coryat, and other travellers of the day narrate. 

Thus ^ armed and accommodated,’ the king got into 
his English coach; his new English coachman in a 
dress ^ as rich as any player, and more gaudy,’ driving 
four horses English fashion, except that the animals 
were ^trapped and hanilshetV in gold velvet. Then 
came the spare carriages, led horses, twenty ^elephants 
royal ' for the king s own use, so richly trapped, that 
in stones and furniture they ^braved the sun;’ on 
every elephant flags of silver cloth, gilt satin, and 
taffeta. The noblemen left to walk afoot, which, says 
Eoe, ‘ I did to the gate, and left him,’ His wives were 
carried on their elephants Mike Parakitos,’ half a mile 
behind him. And so the procession moved on, until 
the royal party reached the encampment. 

The king’s tents were w^alled in with a coarse stuff 
like arras, in the form of a fort, half a mile in compass. 
In the inside a throne of mother-of-pearl, with ca- 
nopies of gold cloth, and rich carpets. The circuit of 
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llie camp was little less than t'sventy English miles — 
equal, says Eoe, to almost any town in Europe. This 
moving city, moving too over mountainous and forest 
tracks, is modestly called by our ambassador, ^ one of 
the wonders of my little experience.' He had a hard 
time of it, with his poor shabby tent and humble re- 
tinue. ^Thus,’ cries he, ^ were we every way afflicted — 
fires, smokes, floods, storms, heats, dust, flyes, and no 
temperate or quiet season.' Again: ^ There was not 
a misery nor punishment, which either .the want of 
government, or the natural disposition of the clime, 
gave us not.’ * 

After being thus dragged about at the king’s heels 
for years, Eoe bribed an influential minister, Asoph 
Xhan, wdth a valuable pearl, and the affair of tbe 
treaty between James and tbe Mogul w-as at once 
settled. Bat for tbe j^earl, Eoe might have followed 
his chaplain (my IMiuister, Master Hall, a man of most 

* Sometimes Sir Thomas loses all patience, as on one occasion * — ‘ I 
arrived at the kind’s tents, but found him gone with few company ten 
dayes a imuting, no man to follow watliout leave. The camp dnndecl, 
and seuttered into parts; ill water, dear provisions, sickness, and all 
sorts of calamity accompanying so infinite a multitude ; yet nothing 
removes him from following this monstrous appetite.* On another 
occasion, says our ambassador, ‘a lion and a wolf used ray house, and 
nightly put us in alarm, fetching away sheep and goats out of my court, 
and leaping a higli wall with them. I sent to ask leave to IciU them, for 
that no man may meddle with hons but the king.’ Poor Roe sat up to 
kill the lion, who came and carried off Ins pet dog. Tho zeal of the 
Mogul against hons appears very great; but m Eernier’s travels we 
learn the secret of this seeming prowess Some days before the hunt, an 
ass is tied near tho lion’s haunt. This is devoured, and another ass 
supplied. This goes on for several days, xmtil the king’s camp is at 
hand. The day before the king comes, an ass, down whose throat a 
lump of opium has been forced, forms the lion’s feast. Tho king appears 
on his elephant, barbed with iron , a net is placed between his majesty 
and the sleeping drugged lion. Then the king shoots ’with a musquetoon, 
and so destroys the beast in safety. 
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gentle and mild nature, religions, and of unspotted 
life) to the grave, before his affair would have been 
concluded. 

At one audience the king told Eoe that on a former 
occasion a merchant (Hawkins) had been sent from 
England with ^toyes that contented all but that Eoe 
brought a letter from his king, mentioning presents, 
but nothing fit for his acceptance, 

I conclude that the Mogul treated our poor empty- 
handed ambassador with respect, partly because he 
liked him as a gentleman and a courtier, and also 
because he knew that the English, in their various 
encounters with the Portuguese, had proved’ themselves 
to be dangerous enemies on the sea. 

^Our reception here,’ vnites Eoe, ^stands on the 
same ground from which we have cast them (the Por- 
tuguese) down, which is fear — an honourable but un- 
ceitain base.’ He adds that the Moors have a proverb 
now : — 

‘ One Portugall to three Moors, 

One Englishman lo three Portugalls ! ’ 

In short, the history of the English in India during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, resolves itself 
very much into a chronicle of commerce, struggling on 
mid fights with the Portugalls ’ or ^ the Hollanders.’ * 

In one of the old tracts of that day we find the 
English writer comparing ‘Portugalls and English to 
sheep, or jac-cauls, driven to and fro by the Dutch 
lyons and tigers'^; ’ and every servant of the English 

* As a specimen of Ptoe’s diplomacy, observe his treatment of some 
Dutch envoys to the Mogul. The king asked our ambassador who the 
Dutch were, and whether they were friends of the English. Roe replied, 
* The Dutch are a nation depending on the King of England, hut not 
welcome in all jfiaces' 
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Company complained bitterly to the home authorities, 
of the massacre perpetrated by the Dutch at Amboyna, 
and of their tyranny throughout the Indian seas. 

Hard blows being thus freely exchanged between the 
European adventurers in the East, an equally hot paper 
fight went on amongst the Indians at home. The East 
India Company was perpetually either defending itself 
from the attacks of rival companies, or persecuting m- 
terlopers, as they termed all traders to India who did 
not belong to their own association. The Turkey Com- 
pany, the wool merchants, the free-traders, fought every 
incli of the ground with the new Company. Even the 
ballad-singers of the day lamented that the India 
Company ruined the national taste, by importing silk 
manufactures. Here is a specimen : — 

* Oiir ladies all were set a gadding, 

After those toys they ran a madding ; 

And nothing then would please their fancies, 

Nor dolls, nor Joans, nor lovely Nancies, 

Unless it was of Indian’s making; 

And if ’twas so, ’twas wondrous taking. 

‘ Tell ’em the following of such fashion. 

Would beggar and undo tte nation, 

And ruin all our lahouring poor. 

That must or starve, or heg at door ; 

They’d not at all regard your story. 

But in their painted garments glory.’ * 

However, through evil report and good report, now 
bribing a prince or a courtier, now lavishing money 
right and left to corrupt peers and members of parlia- 
ment, now manfully asserting their own rights, again 
bitterly maligning every rival interest, the Company 
struggled on. 

* Prince Butler’s Tale. The state of the wool case, or the East India 
ease truly stated, 1699. 
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In the middle of the century a commercial settlement 
was formed at Madras, and Fort St. George built for 
the protection of the trade on that coast.* About the 
same time the Company felt their way to the banks of 
the Ganges, and established a factory at Hoogly. f 

Their tenure of these new possessions was, however, 
rendered insecure by disputes with the native powers ; 
and Surat, their chief settlement, was repeatedly 
Gooted,’ i. e. plundered by the Mahrattas under Sevajee, 
a vigorous ruffian, who was in rebellion against the 
Mogul. 

It w^as when thus depressed that the English in 
India gained an unexpected relief. King Charles II., 
in I(>88, ceded to the Company the island of Bombay, 
which had formed part of the marriage portion of 
his wife, Catherine, the infanta of Portugal. Fresh 
privileges accompanied this grant, and the powers of 
the Company were increased. One hundred cannon 
soon bristled round the island, and every nerve was 
stretched to improve this important possession, and to 
defend one of the best natural harbours in the world. 
But the struggles between the Mahrattas and the Mogul 
Emperor soon extended to Bomba}^, and the rival fleets 
of ^gallivats’ skirmished even in the harbour. The 
English sided sometimes with one party, sometimes 
with the other. 

About this period the ambition and commanding 
abilities of the local chief servant of the Company, 
Sir John Child, «• prompted him, in concert with the 
]\Iahrattas, to engage in hostilities with the Mogul 

* A.D. 1640. Fort St. Georgp ^ras made a presidency in 1653, having 
]u»en hitherto dependant on Jlantam. 

t In 1642 the English set up a factory in Dengal. They ■w'ere con- 
firmed therein by Imperial grant in 1680. 
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Emperor. This coalition was ud successful, and Sir 
John had to sue for peace. In Felnuary, 1G90, the 
agents of the British were admitted in the posture of 
malefactors ’ to the presence of the Mogul, and received 
pardon. 

The firman, or order of forgiveness, ran thus : — ^ All 
the English having made an humble submissive j)etition, 
that the ill crimes they have done may be pardoned. 
. . . . Wherefore his Majestj", according to his daily 
favour to all tlie people of the world, hath pardoned 
their faults, and mercifully forgiven them.’ 

Low as the Company had fallen in India at this time, 
an equal and more just disgrace overtook the directors 
at home. They were detected in lavishing bribes, to 
the amount of 100,00OZ. Sir Thomas Cooke, the 
governor of the Company, w^as, in 1695, committed to 
the Tower by the Commons ; and the Duke of LeedvS 
actually impeached before the Lords. Political feeling 
embittered the disjDute. The "Whigs determined to 
support a new Company. The Tories battled hard 
to sustain the original association. The Grovernment 
wanted a sum of 2,000,000^. of money ; the ^ interlopers ' 
triumphantly subscribed the amount, and obtained a 
separate charter. 

Thus the end of the century beheld two rival cor- 
porations struggling for the India trade — one the old 
^ London,’ and the other the new ^ English,’ East India 
Company. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MANNERS OP THE ENGLISH IN INDIA DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

I TURN now from, the din of rival politicians, from the 
old ‘ London ’ and the new ^ English ’ East India Com- 
panies, to consider the manners of the early English 
in India. 

I need hardly remind my readers that the days of 
the Stuarts, of the great Rebellion and Revolution, 
were not always favourable to the moral growth of the 
English people at home. Abroad, and specially in 
India, our countrymen had a still rougher discipline. 
What with sea-fights with the Portuguese and Dutch — 
with intrigues at the Asiatic courts — with jealousies, 
fostered by the rival claims of the Company on one 
hand, and interloping free-traders on the other — the 
Englishman of the seventeenth century in India led an 
Ishmael-like life — his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. There was much, 
and is still much, in India to harden the muscle, to 
develope the character, to sharpen the moral outline, of 
the European ; but in the days of which I write, not 
one softening influence was at work. 

Rough hardy men were our old mariners, who, strug- 
gling against the dangers of unknown seas, against 
scurvy, against ^ Hollanders’ and jealous ^ Portingales,’ 
worked their way — ^to use Purchas’ words — ‘round the 
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Hope-full Promontory ; from thence, piercing into the 
Erythraean and Indian seas, lands, islands, enriching 
onr world with a world of rarities for contemplation 
and use.’ 

The journals of these ancient mariners, written at 
‘ sea leisure/ lie buried in ponderous and rare volumes, 
and seldom meet the eye of their countrymen of the 
present day. 

But these records of our ancestors deserve attention. 
The very names of their ^ tall ships,’ ^ the Beare, the 
Beares Whelpe, the Lion, the Lionesse, the Tigre, the 
Tigres Whelpe,’ smack of the quaint style of the days 
of the Stuarts. No sooner do they reach the Cape 
than we seem to be transported to regions of marvel. 
Take for example the following extract, from the second 
voyage of John Davis with Sir Edward Michelborne : — 

^ In the extremitie of our storme (off the Cape), 
appeared to us in the night, upon our maine top-mast 
head, a flame about the bignesse of a great candle ; 
which the Portugals call Corpo Sancto, holding it a 
most divine token, that when it appeareth the worst is 
past. As, thanked be Grod, we had better weather after 
it. Some think it to be a spirit; others write that it is 
an exhalation of moyst vapours, that are ingendered by 
foule and tempestuous weather. Some affirm that the 
ship is fortunate where it lighteth, and that shee shall 
not perish. It appeared unto us two nights together, 
after which we had a faire wind and good weather.’ 

After this (iscape, Captain Davis and his ^ generall ’ 
showed their gratitude, by plundering every unfortunate 
craft which fell in their way ; the native boatmen, to 
save their lives, ^ swimming away like water-spaniels.’* 

* It ■vras usual to send out several criminals, sentenced to death in 
England and respited, to he turned loose on any newly discovered shore 
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Their notions of trade at this period were siifidciently 
crude. Captain Keeling tells us : — ‘ We left some ])eades 
and trifles in a boat to allure the naturals ; ' and here, by 
the way, ^ George Evans, one of the Hector’s company, 

was shrewdly bitlen with an allegarta Here 

we found the beautiful beast ! ’ An ^ alle^jarUt^^ we may 
perhaps set down as an alligator; butwiiatthe beautiful 
beast may have ])een. is left to conjecture. This Captain 
Keeling was tlie first to discover the advantages of 
establisldng a British factory at Surat, for the purchase 
of calico, &c. 

Before Sir Thomas Roe, two adventurous Englishmen 
had found their way to the court of the Great Mogul, 
in the hope of obtaining charters, for their countrymen 
to thro\v open the trade. The first was J ohn Mildenhall, 
who found his way through Persia to Lahore, and thence 
to Agra. At either city he was opposed by Jesuit 
priests, w’ho calumniated him to the king. However, 
after six months of hard study, Mildenhall learned how 
to tell his own tale in the Persian tongue, and obtained 
some favours from the Mogul. 

On his ^Yay home through Persia, carrying the 
royal commission with him, he was still in fear of 
some Italian merchants, whom he had known in AgTa, 
and wLo seemed to have dogged his steps. Eventually, 
before he could effect his return by way of ^ Muscovie,’ 
as he purposed, he is reported to have been cut off by 
poison. 

Kext to him -came Captain Haw^kins, who reached 
Surat in. Augmst, 1608, with a letter and present from 
King James of England to the Mogul. He was familiar 
with the Turkish language, which enabled him to talk 

by our early mariners. A batcli of these ‘ Newgate birds,’ as they were 
called, generally went with each Indian fleet. 
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to tlie king, who showed him great favour, dubbed him 
the English khan, or chief/ and persuaded him to marry 
an Armenian Christian damsel. At every step of his 
career he complains of the Portuguese; they waylaid 
and attempted to ^ miirther ’ him ; then they bribed his 
servants to give him poison ; and at the Mogul court, 
when he spoke of the power of the English king, called 
our James a king of fishermen. 

At last, after staying some years with the court, 
spending, as he declares, twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, for months together, in the king's presence, and 
following the royal progress to Lahore, and other distant 
cities, Hawkins determined to return home. 

The Jesuits had ^toyes ’ in abundance to give to the 
king ; Hawkins had none, and so his interest at court 
declined. The Jesuits, he said, would sleep Letter after 
be was gone ; and they assisted him to make his way 
out of India. 

Hawkins tells us, in the coolest manner, his plan for 
procuring a safe conduct to Groa, through the influence 
of his Jesuit rivals. Two passes, or ^ semrosy were pre- 
pared by the viceroy of Goa, the one to allow Hawkins 
to live and trade at the viceroy’s capital ; this was to 
show to the relations of Hawkins’s wife. A second 
' ’ was to meet him en route, with authority to 

embai-k from Goa, with his Armenian wife. This last 
pass was meant for use. Having thus cozened his wife’s 
family, Hawkins left India. 

I next take up a quaint old memohr, indited, seem- 


* Finch, who was subordinate to Hawkins, describes in his Journal 
that on the occasion of the solemn clmstening by the Jesuits of three 
nephews of the Great JVIogul, Hawkins, at tlie head of sixty Chi’istian 
horsemen, led the procession, with St. George's colours caiTicd before 
him, letting them fly even in the presence of the king. 

D 
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ingly, from ^the counter (prison) in the Poultrye/ by 
one Nicholas Witliington. This Nicholas came out to 
Surat with Captain Best, and after sharing the dangers 
of sundry ^ worthy figlits between our English and the 
Portungales,’ was formally appointed a ^ factor ’ in the 
service of the India Company. 

After many long marches from Surat to Ajmere, and 
elsewhere, Nicholas was sent on the Company’s business 
to Agra. Being then at leisure, he rode across the 
Doab to see the Granges, and made notes on the 
country. However, one day there came ^ Mr. Pogers, 
a preacher,’ with other Englishmen, to x\gra, with orders 
to seize Nicholas, to put him in irons, and send him to 
Ajmere ; on which our factor remarks: ‘•This w’as a 
strange alteration to mee, and a wonder that this 
thunder clap should fall so siiddenlye, and no lightninge 
before.’ With twenty pounds’ weight of iron on his 
heels, he was dragged before one Edwards, who re- 
presented the Company at Ajmere ; and after a short 
reprieve, again, with a ^ fayer payre of boults ’ on his 
legs, ^ was dispeeded in chaynes to Surat.’ No wonder 
that Nicholas complains of ^ exceedinge payne, havinge 
never been used to such hard garteringe,’ during this 
journey of one thousand and ten miles. 

Incidentally, Nicholas Withington tells us how seve- 
ral Englishmen burned Moore;’ how Edwards, who 
carried a letter from the King of England, was kicked 
out of the palace by the Mogul’s porters — how he 
carried this dishi)nour like a ^good asse;’ how he 
quarrelled with the subordinate servants of the Company, 
and was stabbed in the shoulder with a dagger by 
Thomas Mitford, a factor.* 

* 'Withington mentions a eiirioiis fact, that vrhen he -sras at Agra, in 
June 1614, he visited the Jesuits, *uho,’ says he, ‘have a very fayer 
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A year or two later^ we ^lean some scanty details of 
tbe manners of our countrymen in India from the 
narrative of Edward Terry, rector of Great Greenford. 
This worthy, hut somewhat prosy, divine sailed from 
England with Captain Benjamin Joseph’s fleet, early in 
IGlo, reaching Swally Eoad (Surat) in September. 
Thoroughly right-minded and earnest, he moralises at 
each page of his journal. Thus the shark, taking a 
bait, is not unlike many vile men, who think they may 
safely take anything they can get; the dolphin, an 
emblem of an ill race of people, who under sweet 
countenances carry sharp tongues ; porpoises, as if they 
came of the racq of the Gadarene swine ; and flying- 
fishes, like men professing two trades, and thriving at 
neither. 

In a sea-fight with a Portuguese carrack, from Goa, 
Captain Joseph (who, says Terry, ^had very much of a 
man in him for years antient) was killed ; for the place 
where he stood waving his sword must of necessity be 
the stage of his present mortality.’ 

This fight proved fatal also to one of the ^ dogges,’ 
which, as I have mentioned before, were the objects of 
the Great Mogul's desire, and which, eight in number, 
mastiffs and Irish greyhounds, were sent out in this 
fleet by order of Sir Thomas Eoe. One Irish grey- 
hound had his head shot off in this fight. As to the 
others, one mastiff jumped overboard in a gale of wind, 
with the intention of pinning a porpoise ; four died of 
the mange. Two right fierce mastiffs reached India 

church huylte them hy the king (Mogul), and a house also ; the kinge 
allo'weth the chiefest of them seyen rupeias ( 145 .) a day, and the rest 
throe rupeias a day. They have license to turn as many to Christianitie 
as they can, and they have already converted manye ; hut (alas !) it is 
for money’s sake, for the Jesuits give them Bd. a daye,’ 

n 2 
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alive. One on tlie way up the countiy got loose, and 
seized an elephant by the trunk, who with difficulty 
shook off his assailant ; the mastiff falling then upon a 
pariah dog, and killing him. This story pleased the 
Mogul when the dogs were presented ; and he allowed 
each mastiff four native servants, two of whom earned 
the dogs up and down in palanquins, whilst the other 
two fanned away the flies; the king feeding them 
occasionally with a pair of silver tongs. 

On arriving at Surat, Terry was at once summoned 
to supply the room of Sir Thomas Eoe’s late chaplain ; 
and lived two years at the Mogul’s court with the 
embassy, returning to England with Sir Thomas. 

Before he left the sea-coast, Terry relates that, at 
Surat, hnee in one week the town was in an uproar, 
owing to the misconduct of the Englishmen from the 
fleet. On his way up the country he had another 
example of the same spirit. A young gentleman 
about twenty years old, the brother of a baron of 
England, had been sent out to India, and turned before 
tlie mast amongst the common sailors. My Lord 
Ambassador hearing of him, and knowing his noble 
famil}^, sent for him up to the court. On the way 
there, this young ^hot brains ’ ordered a servant of one 
of the king’s sons to hold his horse. The man refused. 
A horsewhipping came next, and then a complaint to 
Mr. Terry. Upon this, ^ young Bedlam," as Terry calls 
him, fired his pistol, wounding the prince’s servant, and 
breaking the boviin his hand. It cost much money, 
and many good words, to pacify this wounded man ; 
and Terry thus ends his story : — So that, as I before 
observed, we were not at any time in any dangers of 
suffering by that people, but some of our own nation 
were the procuring causes of it,’ He adds that it was 
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usual then for parents or guardians to send unruly 
Spirits out to India, that they might make their graves 
in the sea or on the Indian shore. This he calls ^ a 
very cleanly conveyance (but how just and honest I 
leave to others) for parents to be rid of their unruly 
children.’ 

8o again, my Lord Ambassador’s English cook, on 
the first day of landing at Surat, got drunk, and then 
staying himself upon his sword and scabbard, cried out 
to the native governor’s brother, who happened to be 
riding by, ^ Noio^ thou Heathen Dog ! ’ The chief 
replied in his own language, ^ What sayest thou ? ’ 
Hereupon the cook attacked with his sword, was seized, 
and thrown .into prison. The governor’s brother, 
finding that this specimen of the English human bull- 
dog belonged to Sir Thomas Eoe, sent him unhurt to 
his master. Hereupon Terry justly enough enquires, 
^ AVho was the Heathen Dog at this time ? whether the 
debauched drunken cook, who called himself a Christian, 
or that sober and temperate Mahomedan, who was thus 
affronted ? ’ 

After joining my Lord Ambassador, Terry went one 
day to dine with Asaph Khan, brother to the celebrated 
Hoor-mehal,* the much loved wife of the Great Mogul, 
Only Sir Thomas and his chaplain were invited. The 
tent in which the feast was given was spacious and 
beautiful, and full of a very pleasant perfume — scents 
being much in vogue with the Emperor Jehangir and 
his grandees. The floor of the tentVas sti’ewed with 
rich carpets; under the food leather sheets covered 
with pure white fine calico cloths ; on these silver 
dishes innumerable, with gilt edges. Here then sat on 


^ The light of the harem. 
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the ground, in a triangle, facing each other, the native 
chief, the ambassador in his court dress, and the chap- 
lain in his long black cassock ; outside the tent stood 
the ambassador’s waiters, in their red taffeta cloaks, 
guarded ^vith green taffeta. Seventy dishes were 
placed before the ambassador, sixty before the host, 
whilst Terry had fifty dishes, all of which he tasted, 
and all he declares tasted very well. All these dishes 
were served up at once, little paths being left amongst 
them for the entertainer's servants, who alone waited 
to reach dish after dish to the guests. Some of the 
platters were of rice, highly spiced and coloured ; some 
yellow with saffron, some purple, some green. Besides 
flesh of goats, hens, &c., they had many jellies and 
culices (whatever that may be), rice ground to flour, 
then boiled, and after sweetened with sugar and rose- 
water, to be eaten cold. Then came a dish, and a 
most luscious one, w^hich Terry says the Portuguese 
call ^mangee real^ royal food. It consisted of rice 
flour, sweet almonds, chicken stewed, and then beaten 
into pulp, flavoured with sugar, rose-water, and amber 
grease. To finish all, potatoes, candied fruits, raisins 
of the sun, prunellas, &c. At this entertainment they 
sat long, much longer than was easy, in their cross- 
legged position on the ground.* 

Our good countrymen did not always fare like this ; 
or if their diet was luxurious, they often had to com- 
plain of their lodging. Not only was Terry, to use his 
words, ^ stewed in his own moisture ’ during the hot 
season, but the abundance of flies, musquitoes, and other 

* My Lord Ambassador, Terry tells us, observed not that uneasy way 
of sitting at bis meat at his own bouse, but had chairs, tables, &c. Ho 
was daily served entirely in plate, and had an English and Indian cook 
to dress his diet. 
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insect plagues, gave him disquiet; and above all, when 
in great cities or towns, he complains of the large 
hungTy rats, which bite toes, fingers, the tips of 
their ears, and the tops of noses, as they lay in 
bed. So Terry discovered what most Englishmen 
discover in India, that during the cooler season of the 
year tents are much pleasanter abodes than houses. 

The most prosperous member of Sir Thomas’s suite, 
after the ' dogges,’ seems to have been the English 
coachman, who took service with the king, and received 
a very great pension, and ten pounds every time he 
drove the Mogul, besides ^rich vests ’ and other gratui- 
ties. 

Our divine draws comparisons, as I have shown 
already, between the quiet temperate heathen, and the 
violent and vicious European, generally unfavourable 
to his own countrymen. I fear he had too much 
reason in those days to arrive at this conclusion. He 
well knew the gross ignorance and superstition of the 
natives of India, but had not much opportunity of 
exploring the depths of native depravity, whereas the 
excesses of Europeans were on the surface. 

^ It is a most sad and horrible thing,’ says Terry, 
^to consider what scandal there is brought upon the 
Christian religion, by the looseness and remissness, by 
the exorbitancies of many, which come amongst them, 
who profess themselves Christians, of whom I have 
often heard the natives (who live near the port where 
our ships arrive) say thus, in broken English, which 
they have gotten, “ Christian religion, Devil religion ; 
Christian much drunk, Christian much do wrong ; much 
beat, much abuse others.” ’ 

A description of the Englishman in India in the 
seventeenth century, must not omit a name, little 
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known save to tke readers of odd books, but not the 
less remarkable. 

Thomas Coryate, son of an English clergyman (author 
of ^Corjate’s Crudities/ printed in 1611), performed 
wonderful feats of travel in the East. In 1612, he took 
ship from London for Constantinople, where he was 
kindly received by the EngJish ambassador, Sir Paul 
Pinder. After wnlking through Egypt, the Holy* Land, 
Aleppo, Nineveh, Babylon, Armenia, Persia, Candahar, 
Lahore, the Himalayeh, Agra, Tom Coryate came to 
Sir Thomas Eoe’s camp, and found himself either 
‘ chamber-fellow or tent-mate ’ to our friend Mr. Terry. 
His resolve w^as to wander up and down the world ‘ like 
Ulysses,’ for at least ten yeai*s before he returned home, 
travelling over India, Tartary, China, and finishing by 
a visit to the court of Prester John, in Ethiopia. He 
only lived to travel in India as far as Surat, after 
the marvellous peregrinations which I have already 
noted. 

I consider him as the first, so also the greatest, of 
English travellers in India, considering the mode of his 
journeying on foot, begging a few small coins, and sub- 
sisting thereupon. His talents as a linguist astonished 
Terry, particularly when poor Tom outscolded my Lord 
Ambassador’s black laundress, whose habit was to scold 
fi'om suniise to sunset. He wrote in his own peculiar 
style soon after leaving Lahore: ‘I doe enjoy at this 
time as pancraticall and athletical a health as ever I 
did in my life,’ determining in his nest ^ hoohe ’ to be 
painted sitting on an elephant ; but was ailing when in 
Sir Thomas Eoe’s camp, and the ambassador kindly 
pressed him to stay with him longer. However, the 
travelling impulse came over Coryate, and he walked 
on, three hundred miles, to Surat. Though a very 
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temperate man, li earing tliat his entertainers had some 
English sack, he called for it when faint with disease, 
and thus, says Terry, increased his ailment; and so ^the 
Odcomhian leg-stretcher,’ as poor Tom Coryate was 
wont to call himself, died. ^ A little monument ’ marks 
his last home at Surat ; and for nearly a hundred years 
after his death a pair of shoes, in which Coryate had 
made his tirst journey (in Europe) of 1,977 miles, re- 
mained hung up as a memorial in Odcombe Church, in 
England. 

About the time that Coryate died, at Surat, the early 
servants of the Company were beginning to settle down 
into the habits and ways of Anglo-Indian life. The 
governing power was no longer exercised by the naval 
chief in Swally Eoads, but a chief of the factory was 
appointed; a little later a president, with twenty or 
thirty subordinate merchants, factors, and writers, con- 
ducted the affairs of the Company at Surat. 

Eoe and Teny, with a proper sense of their own 
dignity, had retained their European dress at the court 
of the MognL But the body of our eai*ly English 
dwellers in India affected the costume of the country. 
This was only in keeping with their humble, not to say 
abject, position with respect to the native powers and 
authorities. English dress must have been at a discount 
when the purser of the English ships was compelled to 
pay a tax on his gilt buttons each time he crossed the 
river at Surat.* So every man who needed not to wear 

* Ccdcutta Review. So also Captain Walter Peyton tells ns that 
* Master Barter, and other merchants, woro sent to Snrat to provide 
furniture for Sir Thomas Eoe, the Lord Ambassador’s house, who were 
there narrowly searched, their pockets and clothes, according to the base 
manner of the country, where a man must pay custom for a lyaU of eight 
in his purse, or a good knife in his pocket; and if any raritie appear, Iho 
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an English uniform, took to a shawl and a turban. 
Here is an account of our early establishment at 
Surat : — * 

this factory belong twenty persons in number, 
reckoning Swally Marine into the account. A minister 
for divine service, a cl^irurgion, and when the president 
is here a guard of English soldiers, consisting of a double 
file, led by a sergeant. 

‘ The present deputy has only forty moormen, and a 
flag-man, carrying St. George, his colours swallow-tailed 
in silk, fastened to a silver partisan; with a small 
attendance of horse, with silver bridles, and furniture 
for the gentlemen of the house, and coaches for ladies 
and council, 

^ The president, besides these, has a noise of trumpets, 
and is carried himself in a palenkeen, an horse of state led 
before him; a mirchal (a fan of ostrich feathers) to keep 
off the sun, as the omrahs or great men have, none but 
the emperor having a suvibrero among the IMoguls. 
Besides these, every one, according to his quality, has 
his menial servants to wait on him in his chamber, and 
to follow him out.’ (Fryer’s ‘ East Indies,’ quoted in 
^ Calcutta Eeview.’) 

John Mandelso, a German, who came to Surat in 

governor, under pretonco of buying, takes it away. Indeed, tboy actually 
wanted to search Sir Thomas Eoe, but ho resisted the insolent attempt.’ 

* The Company’s servants at this time were divided into three classes, 
merchants, factors, and writers ; and this division, more or less, prevailed 
up to the end of thor Company’s existence. There were in the early days 
of our Surat factory also some blue-coat boys as apprentices. The 
writers had to serve five years, at lOL per annum, giving a bond of 5001. 
for good behaviour ; then factors for three years, with 201. salary, and 
giving a bond for 1,000/.; then merchants, at 40/. per annum, with 
lodgings and victuals at the Company’s expense. The president gave a 
bond of 5,000/., and received 500/. a year, half paid at Surat and half at 
home, to indemnify the Company in case of misconduct. 
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1638, tells US that the president was treated with great 
deference and respect, that prayers were said at his 
house every morning at six, and night at eight, and on 
Sundays thrice. At a later date (about 1675) we find 
the same decent observance of religious forms at Surat. 
President Gerald Aungier, in handing over charge of 
the factory to Mr. Streynsham Master, says, that A 
blessing may attend you in all yoiu* proceedings, we 
recommend to you the pious order observed in our 
family : to wit — morning and evening prayer, the strict 
observance of the Lord’s Day, the preventing of all 
disorder,’ &c. 

Some years later, when William of Holland arrived 
at St. James’s, the servants of the Company wrote, 
humbly begging their honours to send out some paper 
and quills, a little English beer, called stout ; a little 
^dne, they add, would not be amiss; also two gunners, 
and two good orthodox ministers. 

Towards the end of the century, there appears an 
evident deterioration of morals; instead of orderly 
prayer-meetings, quiet evening parties to drink the 
liealth of their absent wives, sippings of The,* or of pale 
puntz,t we come upon broken heads, murderous plots, 
and poisonings, official letters interlarded with oaths, 
and evident symptoms of general profligacy. $ 

* Chaplain Ovington tells ns of Surat : — * At our ordinary meetings 
every clay, -we took only Thky which is commonly used all over the Indies, 
not only amongst those of the country, hut also among the Dutch and 
English, who take it as a drug, that cleanses the^tomach, and digests 
the superfluous humours by a temperate heat peculiar thereto.’ 

f Pale puntz, a drink consisting of aquavitse, rose-water, juice of 
citrons, and sugar. — Mandelso^ quoted in Kayds Christianity in India, 

J Mr. Kaye, who has done more th«an any man to illustrate the history 
of the English in India, gives several instances of the brutality of official 
Indian manners at the end of the seventeenth century. E. g. Mr. Charles 
Peachey, councillor, complains : — I have received from you (Sir Nicholas 
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So much for Surat, the earliest regular British settle- 
ment. At Bombay, the deputy governor, in 1669, was 
put on his trial for drinking of healths in false devotions 
upon his knees on Sundays at church time, and for carry- 
ing on his potations so late at night as to interfere with 
morning prayers. Sii* Greorge Oxenden collected money 
(5.000Z.) to build a church, which sum, if we are to 
believe Alexander Hamilton, Sir John Child converted 
to his own use. 

Matters were not much better in Bengal. Job Char- 
nock, the father of the settlement at Calcutta, turned 
pagan, married a native woman, and after her death 
proceeded on every anniversary of that event to her 
tomb, to sacrifice a cock, after the fashion of the heathen. 
He retained a sergeant as a bully, and allowed the 
secretary and captain of soldiers to keep a punch-house 
and billiard-table, and to send in false returns to his 
employers, in aid of the tavern funds. 

The home government, until the days when all their 
attention was absorbed by jealousy of rival trading 
associations, did what they could to restrain the licen- 
tiousness of their servants abroad. Eemarking that the 
disorderly conduct of their factors tends to the dishonour 
of G-od, the discredit of the Grospel of our Lord, and 
the shame and scandal of the English nation, they sent 
out strict rules for the conduct of their subordinates, 
and directed that hardened offenders should be at once 
sent home. They also directed the use of a form of 
prayer, beseeching Grod that ^ these Indian nations, 


Waite, the president in conueil) t-tro cuts on my head, the one veiy long 
and deep, the other a slight thing in comparison of that. Then a great 
blow on my left arm, which has inflamed the shoulder and deprived me 
of the use of that hmb ; then a blow in the ribs, which is a stoppage to 
my breath, &c. 
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amongst whom we dwell, seeing oiir sober and righteous 
conversation, may be induced to have a just esteem for 
our most holy profession of the GrospeL’ 

These were wise and just precautions ; and we can 
only lament that a few j^ears later the ^honoured 
masters ’ in London, who sent out such good instruc- 
tions to their servants in India, were, as I have already 
related, themselves detected in a system of the most 
j)rofligate bribery and corruption. 

Such then is the outline of the English character in 
India during our early visits and first settlement there. 
Before we lift a stone to cast at the memory of these 
early Englishmen, we may call to mind the signal trials 
to which they were exposed. Every page of their 
journals tells of insults from the Dutch, injuries from 
the Portuguese, and at the Lest a contemptuous tolera- 
tion on the part of the natives of India, They had no 
churches, few ministers of religion, and none of the 
refinements which the society of tlieir own country- 
women alone could impart. Too often their -masters at 
home set them the example of corruption and rapacity. 
They received scanty wages, which they were obliged 
and encouraged to eke out by petty malversations and 
perquisites. 

To me the wonder is, not that our ancestors in India 
were often violent and rapacious, hut that so many 
examples of moderation, religion, and good conduct 
are to be found amongst them. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

riDST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTTJRT. 

I HAVE descri])ecl the enmity and rivalry between the 
old (Tory) London, and the new (Whig) English, 
East India Company. Bad as this antagonism was in 
England, it was still worse in India. If there be one 
creature in the world more quick than another to dis- 
cover and to foment a party feud, it is your native of 
Hindostan. All these retainers of the English in India, 
watched keenly the heart-burnings and jealousies of 
the rival Englishmen. Any clever rascal, whether 
European or native, who had exhausted the patience of 
the London Company, and been kicked out of their 
employ, was received with open arms by the English 
Company, and set to work to blacken his former em- 
ployers with all the virulence of a discharged servant. 
The Persian proverb came true : — 

‘ Two beggars can sleep on one rug ; 

Two kings cannot Eye in one country.* 

And so the affairs of the rival companies went from 
bad to worse ; 'and the petty intrigues of either party 
made the English name contemptible in the East. 

At last King William, to prevent the entire ruin of 
the trade, interposed, and the terms of a compromise 
were suggested. On July 22, 1702, Queen Anne and 
the rival companies executed a ‘ tripartite indenture,’ by 
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wMcli the erentual union of the London and English 
companies was secured. This arrangement was con- 
firmed hy an Act of Parliament in 1708.^ Hence- 
forward we hear of the Directors of the East India 
Company as managing the affairs of India in England, 

In India the ablest and most important servant of 
the London Company — Thomas Pittjf grandfather of 
our great Lord Chatham — ^was the first to assure tlie 
English Company that old feuds should be forgotten. 

^ My gratitude as an Englishman,’ said he to his late 
rivals, ^ obliges me to pay all deference to the blessed 
memory of King William, and to remember that great 
saying of his to the French King’s plenipotentiary at 
Eyswick, upon concluding the peace — ’Twas my fate, 
and not my choice, that made me your enemy ! ” ’ 

Hitherto the policy of the English in India had been 
of a sordid and selfish character. Like the pilgrim to 
Juggernathj who at each step measures a full length on 
the ground, marking in the dust with his forehead the 
spot on which his heels are next to stand, so the onward 
career of our countrymen had been one series of pros- 
trations before the temple of Mammon. 

But after the union of the two companies, and the 
consequent abatement of jealousy amongst themselves, 
the English seemed gradually to rise to a higher sense 

* The companies were consolidated under the name of the United 
Company of Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, with 
exclusive privileges till tlie year 1726, on condition of their advancing to 
the pubhc a loan of twelve hundred thousand pounds, their capital stock 
being augmented to three millions two hundred thousand pounds , Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin deciding, as arbitrator, all matters in debate between 
the two companies. — Grant's Sketch, ^c, 

t There is a certain historical Pitt Diamond. Hamilton declares that 
Governor Pitt used veiy stringent measures to obtain this wonderful 
iewel from the native merchants ; but Hamilton has a trick of saying 
severe things, though generally of credit as a traveller. 
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of their position. The United Corapaiij, findiug them- 
selves in smooth water, and profiting by the varied 
experience of their late turbulent existence, set to work 
with new energy. Whilst thus at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay the English were gradually settling clown 
into consistency as acknowledged bodies of powerful 
merchants, recognised by the Imperial authority both at 
home and abroad, revolutions of the greatest importance 
were taking place amongst the people of the country. 

I have given some description of the court of Jehangir. 
His successor, Shah Jehan (the Iving of the World), 
^the most magnificent prince that ever appeared in 
India,’ ^ after a reign of thirty years, was deposed by 
his OTO son, Aurangzib (xUamgir of Indian History). 

In 1707, the long reign of Aurangzib was ended by 
his death ; and from that hour the throes of dissolution 
seem to beset the Mogul power. 

One of the first symptoms of decay was a general self- 
assertion on the pai't of the numerous native chiefs 
(nabobs or deputies) at a distance from the seat of 
government. The English, who had hitherto relied so 
strongly on the mandates issued under the seal of the 
Emperor, finding themselves pressed by the local 
authorities, determined once again to despatch an 
embassy to the peacock throne. It required some 
courage to decide upon this measure, seeing that Sir 
William Norris, the last ambassador sent by King 
William to Aurangzib, bad been briefly informed that 
^ he knew his jvay back to England ; ’ and having 
taken his departure on this broad hint, the old Emperor 
had issued a peremptory order that every European in 
,his dominions should be thrown into prison. However, 


* Elphinstonu’s History of ludid. 
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it was (letermiae'l in Calcuit«a to make one more attempt 
to escape from the local tyranny of the native rulers of 
Bengal. An embassy was arranged by the English 
Governor of Calcutta, comprising^ amongst other servants 
of the Company, Mr. ITamilton as surgeon. The am- 
l)assadors found the court at Delhi absorbed in prepara- 
tions for the marriage of the Emperor Farokhsir, and 
failed at first to attract the attention of the Mogul. 
But it happened that the imperial bridegroom elect was 
attacked by a severe malady, wdiich baffled the skill of 
Ins attendants. It was decided to crdl in the European 
surgeon, vdio promptly performed a cure. The gratitude 
of Farokhfeir was unbounded: and after presenting Mr. 
Hamilton with models of all his surgical instruments in 
gold, he called upon the successful surgeon to name his 
own reward. The answer was prompt : — ^ "Will the 
Emperor be pleased to concede to the English am- 
bassadors the object of their mission ? ’ ^ 

Matters being thus set in train by the generosity of 
Mr. Hamilton, and further expedited by a considerable 
bribe to a favourite courtier, the imperial firman or 
order, gi'anting considerable privileges to the Company, 
was duly sealed and delivered.f A great stimulus was 
thus given to the trade passing from one Indiap port 
to another ; and within ten years of the period of this 
successful embassy, the shipping possessed hy private 
Europeans at Calcutta, and employed in this country 
trade, amounted to ten thousand tons. 

Whilst at Calcutta some progress was thus made in 

* This -vras not the first time that the English had received political 
advantages in reward for the skill of their surgeons. In 1645, IVIr, 
Gabriel Eoughtou, by his success at the com-t of the Great Mogul, had 
conciliated the favour of that powerful monarch, Shah Jehan. 

t A.i>. 1717. 

B 
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spite of the opposition of the local chiefs of Bengal, our 
old friends, the English settlers at Surat, with their 
swallow-tailed silk flags, ostrich-feather fans, and other 
paraphernalia of state, ran away inglorious!}^ to Bombay, 
leaving the oldest British settlement to the mercy of a 
tyrannical Indian governor, 

Notwithstanding this reverse, and the many diflSculties 
which from time to time beset the English in India, the 
increasing importance of their settlements was clearly 
proved by favours, both given and accepted by the Crown 
and Parliament. In 1726, King George I. granted let- 
ters patent, establishing regular courts of record for the 
discharge of both civil and criminal justice at the three 
settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. A few 
years later the Parliament renewed the charter of the 
Company, taking as usual a handsome present in ex- 
change for the extension of privilege.* 

’^^''hilst the English in India were slowly gaining 
strength, the empire of the Moguls received now — in 
1 739 — a terrible blow. Nadir Shah, the son of a maker 
of sheep-skin caps, in Khorasan, but autocrat of the 
Persians, invaded Hindostan, and sacked imperial Delhi. 
The central government became paralysed. The nabobs 
or deputies, who, in the name of the Mogul, held sway 
along the coast, and who hitherto had paid some sem- 
blance of regard to the various edicts tolerating the 
European settlers, threw off all but a nominal allegiance 
to the Emperor, The Mahrattas, a hardy race of free- 
booters, inhabiting the Deccan, or territories south of 
the Nerbudda river, who in the best da^^s of the Mogul 
Empire had never been entirely subjugated, ranged 
freely from Lahore to Cape Comorin, and were able 


* A.D. 1730. 
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to dictate their own terms to the feehle kings of 
Delhi. 

The Company daily learned to trust less to imperial 
decrees^ and more to good muskets in stout English 
hands. 

"Whilst the masses of native population were agitated 
by incessant revolutions, a new phase of turmoil over- 
took the European merchants in India. War broke out 
between England and France ; and the strife extended 
wherever an Englishman or a Frenchman was to be 
found, no matter how deep in trade or other peaceful 
employ. It is very true, as Voltaire remarks, that 
calicoes and pepper ought not to be sold by armed 
men ; but this did not occur to the English : and they 
neglected the very reasonable proposition of neutrality 
made by their French neighbours in India. Perhaps the 
English hoped to take this opportunity of driving our 
of the country a prosperous rival. If so, they had more 
than once good reason to repent of their pugnacious 
temper. 

It was on the Coromandel coast that the war struggle 
began. Madras-patam, with its town and so-called port 
(a flat surf-beaten sea-shore), had been ceded to the 
Company some century back. Here the early English 
factors, seeking a depot whence they might export their 
Indian wares to Bantam, had made a settlement. To 
protect their trade from native insolence and Dutch 
malignity, a fort had been built, and sundry local privi- 
leges secured. Thus this straggling village on the sandy 
sea-beaten Coromandel coast, without a harbour, with- 
out a fresh-water rivei*, without roads — in short, with- 
out any natural claim to the distinction — grew into an 
important and rich emporium. Communication be- 
tween the shipping and the beach was carried on then. 
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as I Lelieve it still is, hy country Larges^ and canoes f 
— boats of European constructions not being suited to 
tlie concussions of that furious surf. 

In spile of these natural disadvanta-ges, Madras grew, 
as I have said, into importance. >Side by side with the 
English, their ancient European rivals, the French, had 
been slowly taking root in the Indian soil. Their 
settlement was at Pondicheriy, on the coast, about 
eighty or ninety miles south-west of Madras. To pre- 
side over this establishment, M. Dupleix,an experienced 
seiTant of the French Company, had been summoned 
from Bengal (where the French had other factories), in 
1742. 

In 1 744, when the war broke out, wliilst Dupleix was 
supreme as Governor-Greneral over the Indian settle- 
ments, Mahe de la Bourdonnais held a commission from 
the King of France as Grovernor of the Isles of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, and from the French Company as 
agent. He received orders from Paris to sink, burn, 
and destroy the fleets of the enemy, but on no account 
to garrison or to retain any conquests that he might 
make on land.J 

On August 18, 1746, the fleet of La Bourdonnais, 
which, after one or two encounters with the English 
squadron, had been able to maintain its place on the 

* Masoola boats, fastened with bamboo fibres in the place of nails, so 
that the boat gives to the yiolent snrf ■without breaking. 

f Catamarans, or logs navigated by a native fisherman, Trbo seems to 
live chiefly under wat^, and carries letters in an oil-skin bag on bis head. 

t In these days, when the English government seems bent on the 
centralisation of power in England rather than India, the following 
words of Voltaire deserve attention : — 

‘La Bourdonnais avait un ordre espres du ministferc de ne garder 
aucune des conqu^tes qu’il pourrait fairo dans I’lnde, ordre jieiit-etre 
inconsidere comme tous ce%(x qy!on donne de lom stir des ofgets qu’on n^est 
gjas a portk de comiattre' — SlecU de Louis XV, 
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coast, appeared before Madras, and cannonaded tlie 
town. The inhabitants looked with longing eyes for 
tlie English war-squadron which had been sent to 
India to protect the settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. Great was their consternation when it was 
r(-ported that the English ships, instead of hastening 
to their succour, had disappeared from the coast ! 

La Bourdonnais saw the prize within his grasp. He 
did not hesitate to decide whether it was his duty to 
harass the fleets of the English, which declined his 
challenge on the sea, or whether he should strike a 
vital blow at the enemy on land. The order was given 
to disemlurk. Eleven hundred Frenchmen, with La 
Bourdonnais at their head, made a rush at Madras. In 
their train followed Africans, men of JMadagascar, and 
Sepoys. For the first time the English saw natives 
of India and negroes, disciplined after the European 
method, in arms against them. 

To resist this force, the English had some five 
hundred men, half of whom were worthless as soldiers,* 
under the command of one Peter Eckman, an ignorant 
superannuated Swede. Of cannon they had some two 
hundred pieces ; but neither ammunition nor artillery- 
men to work them. The Nabob of Arcot, in whom the 
English had trusted, deserted them at this critical 
moment ; and the native population ran away on the 
first approach of danger. 

After a vain resistance, the English sent deputies to 
the French camp to ask for terms. . La Bourdonnais, 
taking the hat of one of the Englishmen in his hand, 
said ; ^ \Ye will treat thus — this hat is worth six rupees : 

* Two himdred out of the five were what they called Topasses — a 
black, degenerate, wretched race of half-ca&te Portuguebc, utterly destitute 
of fighting qualities. 
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you shall give me three or four, and so for the rest ! ’ 
The English agreed to pay 421,666^. sterling, and a 
large bribe to the French commodore; and on these 
terms -were to he left in full possession of their pre- 
sidency, after making a formal surrender. 

In the meantime the French marched into the town, 
and hoisted the banner of St. Louis over the crazy 
ramparts of Madras. 

So far La Bourdonnais succeeded : he conquered with 
ease, and used his victory like a brave man — with 
moderation. 

On the very day that the English gave up the keys 
of Madras to the French commodore, a camel-rider, 
arriving at Pondicherry, delivered a letter to the 
governor, to express the indignation of the Nabob of 
Arcot at the French attack of Madras. 

M. Dupleix, Governor-General of the French East 
India Company — to use the words of Voltaire — ^had 
ihe misfortune to be jealous of La Bourdonnais.’’'^ 
Practised as he w^as in the crooked ways of Indian 
intrigue, he determined at once to overreach, if possible, 
his rival, his enemies, and his allies, Madras was 
promised to the Nabob ; La Bourdonnais’s proceedings 
were first ratified and then condemned ; and the French 
commodore, the English, and the Nabob, all alike 
insulted and betrayed. La Bourdonnais left India in 
disgust, carrying away, however, in his ships the plunder 
of Madras, The English were ruined twice over, 
having capitulated under a promise of protection, 
having paid ransom, and then, after all, forfeiting their 
liberty and their effects. The Nabob, in his turn, was 
deceived by the wily Frenchman. 

^ Dupleis went so fax as to threaten arrest to the bold commodore 
and for years after left no stone nnturned to effect his ruin. 
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M, Paradis, a Swiss in the confidence of Dupleix, 5vas 
installed as military commandant at Madras. The un- 
fortunate English, stripped of all save the clothes on 
their hacks and the trinkets of their wives, were 
marched off to Pondicherry. Under the pretence of 
doiDg honour to them, M. Dupleix exposed his prison- 
ers to the insolent gaze of fifty thousand native spec- 
tators. Some, however, of the English had escaped out 
of ]\Iadras hy night, and in various disguise sought the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. Here this rem- 
nant of Madras assisted to carry on the administra- 
tion of 'what remained of the English Company on the 
coast of Coromandel. 

The French fleet had in the meantime been increased 
by the arrival of several ships from Europe, and was 
strong enough, at the moment, to have destroyed with 
ease the English settlements on the coast. But on the 
night of October 2, 1746, a furious hurricane dispersed 
this powerful armada — several ships foundered, and 
others were taken to refit at the Isle of Bourbon. 

An. affair now occurred of small importance in itself, 
but worthy of note, as the shadow of coming events 
which were to influence the history of the world. 

Hitherto the European settlers in India had held the 
native armies in considerable awe. It was reserved 
for the Swiss mercenary captain, Paradis, and the 
Frenchmen under his command, to prove that a single 
battalion of Europeans might suffice to put to flight a 
whole army of Asiatics. It was just^ what Alexander, 
with his Macedonian phalanx, had done ages back ; but 
none the less the feat flashed upon the world like a new 
discovery. 

The Nabob of Arcot, finding that Dupleix had been 
cajoling him, sent a body of ten thousand men of all 
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arms^ under tlie command of Lis eldest son, to invest 
Madras, Paradis, with four hundred men and two 
field-pieces, attacked this Lost, and scattered it to the 
winds, inflicting considerable slaughter upon the enemy, 
without himself losing a man.’"* 

Thus we have to tliank the French for re-discovering 
the two great facts of modern Indian history. First, 
that a handful of Europeans, regularly instructed in 
the art of war, can heat any niunher of undisciplined 
Asiatics. Secondly, that in suppin't of European re- 
gular troops the native sipahi (soldier), or Sepoy, when 
duly instructed and drilled after the method of Euro- 
pean wai-fare, may give valuable aid to his employer. 

The English, in their depressed state, had time to 
ponder over these facts ; nor, as we shall soon see, did 
they lack the spirit to profit by them. Both these 
problems had, I rej)eat, been solved before, in the days 
of Alexander ; but both were new to our countrymen- 
At the very time of Paradis’s exploit the English were 
busy in hiring two thousand Peons, or common native 
soldiers, armed with sword and shield, or bow^ and 
arrows, for the defence of Fort St. David and Cuddalore. 
They soon gave up this sort of material, and put their 
muskets into hands fitted by regular training to do 
credit to their weapon. It was a marvel to the English 
lieutenants then, as it is now, how quickly a broad- 
shouldered, and seemingly thick-headed, black run- 
groot (recruit) learned to handle his arms, and to 
acquire the carriiige and movements of the European 
soldier. 

Facts such as these — ^the resistless energy of disci- 
plined troops when opposed to mere numbers, and the 
aptness of the Brahmin or the Eajpoot peasant to ac- 

* A.D. 1740, 
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quire the habits of disciplined soldiers — are more im- 
poiiant than the continual sieges or battles of the day, 
and must be fully appreciated by those who desire to 
realise the inarvellous history of the European settlers 
in India. 

The Frencli, encouraged by the success which had so 
far attended tlieir arms, made desperate but fruitless 
efforts to destroy the remnant of the English force at 
Fort St. David. 

Early in 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from England 
with large reinforcements ; and taking the chief mili- 
tary"^ command, marched with four thousand European 
soldiers, one thousand Sepoys, and a large body of the 
Nabob’s horse, to besiege the French in Pondicherry. 
This attempt failed. And whilst the French chanted 
the Te Deum, and Dupleix despatched couriers right 
and left to announce his victory, the English sullenly 
retraced their steps to Fort St. David. 

The French governor seemed fast arriving at the 
pinnacle of human glory. Step by step he had been 
climbing to power. The grand idea which had so long 
possessed him — the foundation of an European dynast}" 
on the debris of the Mogul throne — seemed forming 
itself into reality. Courtiers already told him that the 
Grreat Mogul trembled at the name of Dupleix. Fie had 
beaten off the only rivals who stood in his path. La 
Bourdonnais, doomed to perish by inches in the Bastille, 
had left India; the English, crest-fallen, were retreat- 
ing to their last stronghold; the lieutenants of the 
Indian Empire, one after the other, puppets in his 
cunning hands. Titles and offices were showered upon 
him in the East ; and dearer still, the grand decoration 


Under tlie superintendence of Admiral Boscawen. 
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uf the Order of St. Louis,^ soon to be followed by the 
patent of a Marquis of France, reached India from 
Versailles. 

Mounted on an elephant, in the midst of a dazzling 
escort, and to the sound of martial music, Dupleix rode 
forth in the habits of a king. VTiilst his titles were 
loudly proclaimed, the natives in crowds fell at his feet. 
His lady received the honours and titles of Queen. 
Visions of that grand city and pillar of Victory, which 
in a few months he was to found, already floated before 
his eyes. The Star of France shone bright, whilst the 
fortunes of the English in India wore huml)led and 
depressed. 

Yet amongst those travel-stained sun-burnt English 
soldiei-s, who in October, 1748, sadly turned their backs 
upon Pondicherry, marched a stripling, half soldier, half 
civilian, young in years, yet already weary of life, whose 
destiny it was to pull down this proud Frenchman from 
his pedestal — to tear off his laurels, to prostrate his 
schemes, and literally to trample the ‘ City of Victory ’ 
under foot. 

The career of this illustrious Englishman will next 
come uoder review. 


* Then, for the first time, granted to a non- military personage. 
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EARLT DATS OF ROBERT CLIVE IN INDIA. 

Eobert Clive was born on September 29, 1725, in 
the manor house of Styche, near Market Drayton, in 
Shropshire. His father, who practised as a country 
attorney, sent Eobert, when an infant, to be brought up 
in the family of a relation, Daniel Bayley, of Hope Hall, 
near Manchester. Mr. Bayley, when Bob Clive was 
seven years old, finding his young nephew ^ out of mea- 
sure addicted to fighting,’ and of a fierce and imperious 
temper, did what he could ^to suppress the hero,’ 
and to help forward the more valuable qualities of 
‘ meekness and patience,’ * In this attempt he signally 
failed. The hero was not suppressed in Clive ; but at 
no time was his character distinguished for the gentler 
virtues. 

When he returned to his father’s house, Bob was 
known as the most daring, and one of the most mis- 
chievous, boys in the parish. Being also what is called 
an ^unlucky ’ lad, his father set him down as a ^booby,’ 
and was doubtless glad enough when opportunity offered 
to send the youngster out to Madras as a writer in the 
service of the East India Company. 

His early letters home show that, under the rough 
exterior of the young writer, and notwithstanding his 


* Life of Lord Clive, by Sir John Malcolm. 
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liaugMiness and reserve, there lurked a deep feeling 
of affection for home and early friends. There were 
seasons when his longings for England, his distaste for 
society in India, and his bodily sufferings, drove him 
to the verge of insanity. Indeed, soon after landing, 
he more than once attempted self-destruction. At 
other times he found a solace in study, and buried 
himself for days in the library of the governor of 
Madras. To such a temper and such a temperament, 
the ordinary duties of his calling as a writer were most 
irksome. 

The young civilian of 1744 moved in a sphere dif- 
fering entirely from that occupied in later years by 
the junior civil servants of the Company or the Crown. 
To take stock of calico and cottons, to keep accounts, 
to advance petty sums to half-naked native weavers — to 
undergo, in short, the drudgery of an office hack in the 
temperature of an oven — this was the mStier of the 
young writer. Clive naturally enough seized the first 
opportunity to exchange a career such as this for the 
dangers, the liberty, and the excitement of a soldier’s 
life. 

At the siege of Madras by the French, when Dupleix 
repudiated the engagements of La Bourdonnais, Clive 
escaped in the disguise of a native, and found his way 
to Fort St, David. 

In 1747, weary, as I have said, of a career which 
combined the drudgery of a clerk with the sufferings, 
but without the^honours, of a military life, he obtained 
an ensign’s commission in the army. I have already 
described* the unsuccessful attack upon Pondicherry 
by the English, under Admiral Boscawen and Major 


* Chapter VI. page 57. 
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Lawrence. Ensign Clive liad an opportunity thus early 
to display his courage. The captain of his company 
being killed in the trenches, the post was gallantly 
sustained by the young ensign, and a sortie of the 
enemy driven back with severe loss. Having thus 
honourably fleshed his maiden sword, young Clive soon 
found a field for further distinction. 

Here I must pause for a moment, to explain that 
it is not my intention to drag my readers through all 
the battles, sieges, and intrigues of this period. But 
'when an event, whether political or military, tends to 
illustrate specially, or to influence permanently, the 
fortunes of the English in India, that event will be 
duly narrated. 

The English and French had entered with so much 
zeal into the work of mutual destruction, that the 
peace, concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, came 
upon them as a positive disappointment.* To what 
purpose were veteran soldiers and well-trained Sepoys, 
unless there were fighting of some sort? If their hands 
were tied against one another, was^ there no native 
whose battle they might take up ? In this temper of 
mind, an ^ unfortunate prince ’ was soon found in the 
person of one Sahojee, who claimed the throne of 
Tanjore. The English, incited by the promise of a 
harbour at the mouth of the Coleroon river, took up 
arms on behalf of their new friend, and were beaten 
back with disgrace by the Tanjorine forces. 

In order to wipe off this stain upoik their character 
as soldiers, a second expedition was planned against 
Tanjore. Major Lawrence, an ofiicer worthy of a better 
cause, this time led the English column. It was 


* Madras was restored to the English iu August 1749, 
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determined to storm the fort of Deve-cotta, on an island 
near tie mouth of the Coleroon river. Clive led the 
forlorn hope to the breach, a platoon of thirty-four 
European soldiers, with a battalion of 700 Sepoys, 
being told off for this enterprise. Whilst Clive rushed 
on with the Europeans, the native soldiers lagged 
behind. A party of Tanjorine horse fell suddenly upon 
the English platoon, twenty-six of whom were cut 
to pieces. Clive with difficulty rejoined the native 
Sepoys, who had not advanced one step to support their 
European comrades in this desperate encounter. Major 
Lawrence at once led on the main body of his force, 
and Deve-cotta being abandoned by its garrison, was 
occupied by the EngKsh.* 

The negotiations which followed this campaign were 
simply disgraceful to the English name. Not only was 
the wretched Sahojee, whose cause our countrymen 
had solemnly espoused, thrust aside, but it was actually 
stipulated by a secret article to secure his person, lest 
he should again give trouble to the reigning monarch 
ofTanjore. (Orme, book ix.) Sahojee had the good 
fortune to escape from his false friends ; but his uncle 
and guardian was detained in his stead, and was found 
a prisoner within the walls of Fort St. David by the 

* Our countrymen witnessed a xemarkablo instance of tlie pride of 
cdBU on this occasion. A native chief (probably a Brahmin or ^Jpoot, 
of high rank) was found lying on the ground desperately wounded. He 
resisted violently every attempt to bind up bis wounds ; and when this 
kind office ^d been^ performed by the English surgeon, seized the first 
opportunity to tear off the bandages. In order to save his life, a guard 
was placed over the wounded man, and he was carried to a quiet remote 
thatched building. Binding himself watched, he for some days pretended 
to he reconciled to life, and grateful for the kindness of his captors. 
Having thus thrown them off their guard, feigning sleep, he watched his 
opportunity to sot fire to the thatch, and perished, a willing martyr to 
in the flames . — Bistory of the Carnatic, Orme, vol. i. 
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French, when they took that place from the English 
some nine or ten years later. 

We cannot of course hold the young soldier Clive as 
in any degi^ee cognisant of the turpitude of such a trans- 
action as this Tanjore treaty. His own duty as a 
subordinate oflScer he valiantly performed; but the 
school of political morality in which he was being 
brought up was a bad one. Clive now for a season 
ungirt his sword, and returned to bales of cotton and 
invoices at Madras. The natural result of the change 
to sedentary duties after a life of adventure was a 
violent illness. To use the words of his historian, 
Sir John Malcolm, ^ a fever of the nervous kind attacked 
his constitution, and so much affected his spirits, that 
the constant presence of an attendant became neces- 
sary.’ This severe illness, which was alleviated by 
a voyage to Bengal, left Clive more than ever exposed 
to fits of mental depression, from which nothing but 
danger or difficulty could arouse him. Through life 
he seemed to tread the line which divides genius from 
despair — a fiery spirit battling against an infirm body. 

I must now describe the steps by which the English 
were led to take a share in the grand struggle for power 
in the Carnatic. Let us first clearly understand the 
relative position of the parties who fill up the foreground 
of the political drama. 

Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly — 
these, and other places of historical note at this epoch, 
are all situated in the long narrow territory between the 
mountains and sea, which stretches up from Cape 
Comorin along the south-eastern or Coromandel coast of 
the Indian peninsula. Over this Lower Carnatic territory 
ruled a Mahomedan chieftain, called Anwar-u-deen, and 
known familiarly to the English as the Nabob of Arcot. 
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The word Nabob signifies deputy, ami Anwar-n-deen 
was deputy to the Soobadar,"* or Viceroy, who, nominally 
under the authority of the Mogul Emperor, was the real 
autocrat of the Deccan, or India south of the Nerbudda 
river. The nominal authority of the Mogul Emperor 
was every day becoming less, and the real power of the 
\dcer 0 yS 5 who ruled in his name, was increasing in pro- 
portion. In 1748, died Nizam-ul-Mulk, Soobadar (or 
Viceroy) of the Deccan. His eldest son, Nasir Jung, 
was proclaimed as successor, and was acknowledged by 
the English, who had been accustomed to treat with him 
during his father’s life, as the representative of the old 
Soobadar. Muzuffer Jung, a grandson of the deceased 
Viceroy, at the same time claimed the oflSce of Soobadar, 
with the support of M. Dupleix and the French. Both 
uncle and nephew prepared to assert their pretensions 
with the sword. Thus there were two rivals in southern 
India, each claiming to be Soobadar of the Deccan. As 
a natural consequence, there were two rivals in the 
Carnatic, each claiming to be Nabob of Arcot. 

Dupleix had for some time made up his mind that 
the sceptre of India was about to fall into European 
hands, and that the best soldier and politician, rather 
than the most successful merchant, would win the prize. 
His wife, who was born in India, had never ceased to 
correspond in the name of the French with every native 
of note ; and the durbar or levee of her husband was 
thronged by ambitious, scheming men, each anxious to 
gain the favour* of the European chief. The English 

^ The title Soobadar is derived from the Persian word Soobah, or 
Province, and the affix dar or *the holder/ The early English used 
ignorantly to call the Soobadar, or mler over a province, Soobah. The 
country know as the Lower Carnatic was annexed by Anrangzib to the 
Soobah, or imperial province, of Hyderabad. Soobadar and Viceroy are 
in this narrative synonymous. 
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were generally considered as a very inferior set of 
people; and it was to Dupleix and the men of his nation 
that all eyes were attracted as the real representatives 
of Europe in India. 

It was perfectly known to Dupleix that the reigning 
Nabob of Arcot, a fortunate soldier from Delhi, was 
not popular, and that one Chunda Sahib, connected 
by marriage with the old rulers of the country 
(but at that time a prisoner with the Mahrattas), 
was the idol of the people. He decided then to sup- 
port Chunda Sahib as Nabob, and Muzuffer Jung as 
Soobadar. 

The English were few in number, and slow to grasp 
the realities of their position. To go against the Viceroy 
of the Deccan, or the Emperor of Delhi, to think for 
themselves, to take a line of Indian politics, to choose 
amongst contending princes, both alike claiming the 
imperial patent — all this never entered their imagina- 
tion. Their first essay in oriental politics at Tanjore 
had not been encouraging. An unfortunate campaign 
had been succeeded by a disgraceful treaty. After all, 
they were merchants, not soldiers. 

Admiral Boscawen, on the proclamation of peace 
in Europe, had oifered to stay with his fleet, but 
his offer had been refused. So our countrymen for 
the time seemed satisfied to return from Tanjore to 
their desks at St. David’s and Madras (now restored), 
and to court the safety which attends complete insigni- 
ficance. 

The French, meantime, under their able leader, 
Dupleix, flung themselves into the vortex of Deccan 
politics. They ransomed Chunda Sahib, proclaimed 
him Nabob, invited their own pet viceroy or Soobadar, 
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Jluzuffer Jung, and then set out with a well-appointed 
army to fight the battles of their native friends. 

The aged JSTabob of Arcot Anwar-u-deen meanwhile 
took his post on his own frontier at Amboor,* and awaited 
the onset of his enemies. The French, with their new 
allies, made a furious attack upon Amboor, which was 
twice repulsed. The old Nabob, at last gaining sight 
of the cortege of Chunda Sahib, gave orders that his 
elephant should at once be urged against that of his rival. 
But as he was in the act of closing upon Chunda, a 
bullet from the French battalion sent the brave Anwar- 
u-deen headlong and lifeless from his elephant. The 
battle was lost, and Mahomed Ali, son of the late chief, 
only saved his life by a hasty flight to Trichinopoly. 

The English looked on in dismay. They would gladly 
have protested against the French, but were silenced 
by the remembrance of their own miserable exploit at 
Tanjore, 

When the news of this battle of Amboor reached 
Nasir Jung, the rightful Soobadar of the Deccan, 
turning his back upon Delhi, he hurried southward to 
take revenge on the murderers of his deputy. 

In the meantime the French and Indian trium^ 
phirate (as Grose calls them in his ^Voyage to the 
East Indies ’) loudly rejoiced. A triumphal entry into 
Pondicherry was made; Muzuffer Jung had already 
formally asserted the rank of Soobadar, and in that 
capacity had dubbed his friend, Chunda Sahib, Nabob 
of Arcot. 

• The new Nabob in his turn now presented eighty-one 
villages near Pondicherry to Dupleix; and the wily 
Frenchman, with his tw-o black confederates, took 

* The fort of Amhoor was sitiiated on one of the mountain passes 
leading into the Carnatic, about fifty miles west of Arcot. 
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counsel for the future. Dupleix wisely urged an imme- 
diate attack upon Mahomed Ali at Trichinopoly. His 
Indian allies, unwilling to disclose their want of treasure, 
pretended to agree, hut in order to get money, fell 
upon the unfortunate King of Tanjore. 

The English now had really more than a fair excuse 
for taking a part in the important affairs which -were 
going on around them. ‘ Would the French governor, 
who had set up a false Viceroy, and who had been 
instrumental in the destruction of the Nabob, to whom 
both French and English had so long been subordinate 
— would this crafty, ambitious man spare the English, 
when he had every native in the country at his feet? 
If the English in India were to exist, was their existence 
to depend upon the will of one who had ever been their 
avowed enemy? If war again broke out in Europe, 
and if Dupleix at such a moment was supreme dictator 
amongst the native Indian powers, what could prevent 
him from driving his English livals into the sea ? 

Slow enough were the English to answer these 
pressing questions. 

Their first effort, as gradually they became awake to 
the gravity of their position, was feeble and uncertain. 
One hundred and twenty men were sent to Mahomed 
Ali, at Trichinopoly, of whom twenty were detached to 
enter Tanjore by night It was not until the Viceroy, 
Nasir Jung, drew near, and when messenger after 
messenger at Fort St David had described the vast 
camp and equipage of the Satrap of* Delhi, that the 
eyes of the English began to open. At length they 
decided to throw in their lot with this magnificent 
Viceroy, and to espouse the cause of the son of the 
fallen Nabob, who had taken refuge at Trichinopoly. 
Accordingly a detachment was sent under Captain Cope. 
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Whea Mahomed Ali was summoned to the presence of 
the Viceroy, after due prostrations, he begged to offer 
the accustomed present to the representative of the 
(jrreat Mogul. He was ordered to bring in his offering. 
Sire,’ said he to the Viceroy, leading Captain Cope by 
the hand, ^here is my present; be pleased to accept 
this officer, and the services of the nation to which 
he belongs,’ The Viceroy expressed his gratification, 
by appointing Mahomed Ali to succeed his father, 
Anwar-u-deen, as Nabob of Arcot. 

In order still more to show his appreciation of the 
English alliance, when Major Lawrence, with six 
hundred European soldiers, presented himself to the 
Viceroy, he was ordered at once to take command of 
the whole army, and attack the enemy. Lawrence, a 
brave but judicious soldier, was perplexed. The con- 
federates were drawn up in a commanding position, 
fortified by a powerful artillery, served by French 
veterans. To march straight upon them, as commanded 
hy the Soobadar, must lead to a bloody struggle ; better 
far to work round their flank, and thus combine the 
objects of attacking a weaker point, and cutting off the 
enemy from Pondicherry. This was represented to 
Nasir Jung. ^ What ! ’ exclaimed he, ^ the standard of 
the empire retreat, even to gain an advantage ? Never ! 
He would march, and attack the enemy in front,’ 

And so it was the English found themselves once 
again face to face with the French in the battle-field. 

Lawrence looked anxiously around ; accustomed as he 
had been to Indian camps, he had never seen such a 
following as this. Troops of chosen Persian warriors, 
with bright armour and waving plumes, kept body- 
guard around the Viceroy. Far as the eye could reach 
flaunted the standards of the Mahomedan horse, around 
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which the flower of Indian chivalry was arrayed. 
Farther still sounded the kettle-drums of the Mahrattas, 
with their myriads of sabres and hardy active men and 
horse. Giins of large calibre dragged by elephants, 
camel batteries, foot-soldiers from Rajasthan, from 
Bundelcund, from Delhi, with swords, spears, and 
matchlocks, literally covered the country for miles.* 

One-tenth part of the army there encamped, under 
due organisation, would have carried Lawrence with his 
six hundred English bayonets through the confederate 
host right into Pondicherry. But how was lie to sway 
this unwieldy mass? The vastness of the force placed 
at his disposal overwhelmed him. 

Although the rival armies were face to face, it 
happened that all this grand display ended in a distant 
cannonade. The French officers mutinied, and retired 
from the field, carrying their Nabob, Chunda Sahib, to 
Pondicherry, The French Soobadar, the youthful 
Miizuffer Jung, submitted to his uncle, who swore 
on the Koran to give him full liberty, and to restore 
him to the governments which he enjoyed during 
his grandfather’s life. However, when the young 
prince advanced to pay his respects to Nasir Jung, he 
was at once seized, and loaded with chains, whilst his 
principal followers were butchered on the spot. 

This gross act of treachery was enough. It was soon 
evident to all parties that in Nasir Jung were united all 
the worst qualities of an Indian despot. A bad son, a 
faithless subject, in youth, he was no'^ in middle age 
indolent, false, and voluptuous. A conspiracy w^as soon 
formed against him. The English commander would 

* Orme and Grose give the following numbers in describing the army 
of Nasir Jung: — 300,000 fighting men, horse and foot; 800 pieces of 
cannon; 1,300 elephants of war. 
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have given wai'ning of the impending danger, hut his 
interpreter dared not to convey his meaning ; and the 
etiquette of the Soobadar’s court prevented the receipt 
of v^ritten communications, except through the very 
men who were conspiring against him. He declined 
to perform promises made to the English, and they 
in despair turned their backs upon him, and marched 
back to their own cantonments. 

This was the time for Dupleix. He found the Ma- 
homedan (Pathan) chiefs disgusted at the perfidy of 
Isasir Jung, and ready enough to combine against him. 
On December 4, 1750, a French column beat up the 
vast encampment of the luxurious Soobadar. Nasir 
Jung, roused from his sleep by the distant sound of 
artillery, refused to believe that he was attacked by the 
soldiers of Dupleix, with whom he had just completed 
a treaty. At the first alarm, he called upon his guards 
at once to cut down those drunken Europeans, and 
without fail to bring the head of his nephew, Mu- 
zuffer Jung. 

At last, mounting his elephant, the Viceroy furiously 
hurried to the tent of the Nabob of Cudapah, one of the 
conspirators, and upbraided him for bis cowardice in 
allowing any enemy to approach the sacred presence. 
A shot from a heavily charged carabine was the reply, 
and the Soobadar fell dead on the plain. 

Muzulfer Jung was released from the chains which 
he had worn for seven months, and was proclaimed 
once again Soobadar of the Deccan. The head of 
his uncle was produced as a confirmation of his 
title, and paraded on the point of a lance through 
the confederate camp. The young man who had that 
morning awoke as a prisoner, in fetters, and whose in- 
stant execution had been ordered, was before noon hailed 
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as the potentate over some forty millions of subjects. 
The army which had sworn to carry Nasir Jung victorious 
from one end of India to the other, transferred allegiance 
to his rival Muzsuffer without a regret. Such is an 
Indian revolution. 

When the news of this great event reached Pondi- 
cherry, Chunda Sahib, forgetful of ceremony, rushed to 
the palace, and seized Dupleix in his arms. The two 
friends embraced with the agitations of men escaped 
from a shipwreck.* 

Titles, dignities, and wealth were once more lavished 
on Dupleix. The triumphant Frenchman brought the 
Soobadar into Pondicherry in his own palanquin,t and in 
the garb of a Mahomedan Nabob was the first to pay 
his homage. Not only was Dupleix declared governor 
of all the country south of the River Kristna, a territory 
little less than France itself ; but he was pronounced 
worthy to bear the royal ensign of the Fish, a decoration 
granted only to the highest nobles ; he was authorised 
to coin all the money for the Carnatic at Pondicherry, 
and to receive command of 7,000 of the imperial horse. 
Places, pensions, and titles were distributed right and 
left on men who, by fidelity or treachery, had assisted 
the new Viceroy, but these benefits were conferred only 
upon claimants who could secure the good oflSces of 
Dupleix. 

Artificers and courtiers hurried to the spot where the 
French and Pathan forces had conspired to murder 
Nasir Jung, and built up a towet and ^ Place de 
victoire ^ to the honour of Dupleix. Under the shadow 
of this column, which recorded in four languages, 
French, Malabar, Persian, Hindostanee, the deeds of 

* Onne, Book ii. 

t The Soobadar’s elephant was too tall to come in at the city gateway. 
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the Frenchman, public buildings were to be erected. 
Thus the vain policy of Dupleix led him to com- 
memorate an act of atrocious treachery, in which the 
public voice declared him to be a participator. 

Madame Dupleix, whose education as a Creole, born 
and brought up in Bengal, had rendered her a valuable 
assistant to her husband in this intrigue, adopted the 
name of Jan Begum, or Queen Jeanne, on her seals, 
and, as I have already said, received royal honours. 

Clive, who, by the active friendship of Major 
Lawrence, had on his return from Bengal been ap- 
pointed commissary * now passed through some rough 
service. He had already at Madras seen his country- 
men driven to a capitulation ; at Pondicherry he had 
retreated with the rest from an enemy’s fortification ; 
now, early in 1751, he was nearly run down by a panic- 
stricken English battalion at Volconda. A few days 
later, when on escort duty, he had to carry on a 
running fight, and eventually owed his escape into 
Fort St. David to the speed of his horse. 

In the middle of July, Clive received a captain’s 
commission ; and in order to relieve the difiSculties of 
the English Nabob, Mahomed Ali, at Trichinopoly, and 
to divert the enemy’s attention, offered to lead a 
force against Arcot. To assist him in this enterprise, 
Fort St. David and Madras sent every available man ; 
and Clive marched with eight officers (four of whom 
had been writers like their captain), two hundred 
Europeans, and three hundred Sepoys, with three field- 
pieces, to attack the French Nabob. As Clive drew 
near, the spies of the enemy reported that they had 
seen the English marching without concern through a 


^ Por supplying the troops with provisions, 
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violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain. The 
garrison instantly abandoned Arcot, and on August 31 
the English marched in. Clive treated the town- 
people with kindness, threw provisions into the fort, 
and at once set out in quest of the enemy. 

After repeated actions the English found themselves 
with reduced numbers encircled by a large army, both 
French and native, under the command of Eajah 
Sahib.* The French sent up heavy guns from 
Pondicherry, which beat down the wall, and soon made 
a practicable breach. The labour of every man in the 
fort was unequal to the work of repairing these injuries. 
Clive, however, by a judicious display of bravado, kept 
the enemy at bay. A monster cannon, which in the 
days of Aurangzib had been dragged from Delhi by 
1 ,000 oxen, was raised upon an earthern mound, and 
fired daily right into Eajah Sahib’s palace at the hour 
when his officers assembled at head-quarters. 

Provisions ran short, and the Sepoys generously pro- 
posed to give all the rice to the Europeans, and to 
subsist themselves on the gruel in which it had been 
Ijoiled. 

Clive now opened a negotiation with Morar Eao, a 
Mahratta chief, encamped near Arcot, who declared 
that he would instantly send a detachment to* assist 
such brave men as the defenders of the fort. 

Eajah Sahib, hearing of this, sent a flag of truce, 
offering honourable terms to the^ garrison, and a large 
sum of money to Clive, adding that, unless his oflFers 
were accepted, he would forthwith storm the fort, and 
put every man to the sword. 

Clive treated his threats with ridicule, and defied 


* Rajali Sahib was the son of the Trench Nabob, Chimcla Suhib. 
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him. ^ Tell Eajah Saliib,’ said he, ^ that he is too 
prudent a man to attack il^nglishmen with such a 
rabble.’ 

Some days later, secret information was given that 
the assault was to take place. Clive, after making every 
preparation, overcome with fatigue, threw himself down 
to sleep, ^vith orders that he should be awakened at 
the first alarm. At break of day (November 14) the 
alarm was given. Masses of the enemy were seen 
moving on the fort. Elephants, with iron shields upon 
their heads, were driven forward to batter down the 
gates. The Mahomedans of Hindostan were at this 
season celebrating the festival which commemorates 
the murder of the brothers Hiissun and Hossein.^' 
Drunk with hcmg^ ] and mad with enthusiasm, calling 
on the name of the prophet and his martyrs, they 
rushed upon the infidel stronghold. Some advanced 
with ladders to scale the walls, others with rafts to 
cross the ditch. Clive himself took the charge of a 
field-piece, and swept away the foremost of the storming 
party. After a long struggle, in which some hundreds 
of the enemy were killed, the troops of Eajah Sahib 
withdrew, and on the morrow the brave English marched 
forth to receive the gratulations of assembled thousands, 
and to find their besiegers in full flight. 

Let any yoimg Englishman, who would learn what 
brave hearts and hands under the influence of a cool 

* In celebrating tlje mart^dom of Hnssun and Hossein, some of the 
Mabomedans of Hindostan (for there are two rival sects) urge themselves 
into fury. In their religious processions, they call franticaUy, yet with 
a sort of measured cadence, Hussun, Hossein — Hussun, Hossein ! beating 
their breasts, and tearing their clothes. I remember once hearing an 
English soldier explain the noise to a comrade : ‘ It’s only them Moors 
at Uiexr Hobson and Johson.’ , 

t The inspissated juice of a common plant, which causes intoxication. 
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head can achieve, study* well the glorious fifty davs 
when Clive and his handful of men defied the hosts of 
Eajah Sahib. Other feats of this brave Englishman, 
leading to still greater results, are written in the page of 
history, but even Clive himself could never surpass the 
defence of Arcot. 

The reason why he was able, with eighty Europeans 
and one hundred and twenty Sepoys (all that remained 
to him on the day of the storm), to beat back a large 
army was simply this. Every man in that scanty 
garrison knew that Clive would lose neither head nor 
heart, but fight and struggle on to the last breath ; and 
whether Englishman or native, each and all determined 
to support to the last so cool and so brave a commander. 

* A fuitliful and glowing description will be foiind in the pages of 
Orme. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CLIYE’S 3IID CAEEER FROM ARGOT TO PLASSBT. 

Cliye, after Ms triumphant defence of Arcot, sought 
the &st opportunity to show his prowess in the open 
held. Marching some twenty miles southward, he dis- 
covered a French column near Arnee, proceeding to the 
camp of Rajah Sahib. Aided by a party of Mahratta 
horse, and reinforced by two hundred Europeans, and 
seven hundred Sepoys from Fort St.. David, he fell upon 
this French force, and gained a complete victory. 

The tide of public opinion in the Carnatic now began 
to tiun in favour of Clive and his followers. A new 
breed of English, said the natives, had come into the 
held. Not only did the country soldier rabble fly from 
the wMte faces and red coats of our countrymen, not 
only did the native killad^ars or governors of forts give 
up the keys of their strong places, but even the orga- 
nised and disciplined French Sepoys came over in large 
bodies. Six hundred men, thoroughly drilled and 
armed, deserting their own colours, applied to Clive 
for service, and were enlisted under the English flag.* 

* An incident \rhicli occurred at this time deserves record. The 
French had a post with a considerable garrison in the great pagoda at 
Conjeveram. Hero were confined two English prisoners, Captains Bevel 
rnd G-lass. When Clive prepared to make an attack on this post, the 
French ojBBcer in command desired the prisoners to write a letter to the 
effect, that if the English attacked the pagoda, Bevel and Glass should 
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About the middle of December, Clive, leaving a 
sufficient garrison in Arcot, returned by way of Madras 
to report his success at Fort St. David. His country- 
men welcomed him joyfully, but could allow him a 
short time only for rest. No sooner had the English 
rebuilt their country houses at St. Thomas’s Mount, 
than Eajah Sahib with his French mercenaries began 
to plunder and destroy. Clive was sent to oppose his 
old enemy, and drove him with heavy loss out of the 
field, crushing for the time the French force in the 
Carnatic, and spreading wide the fame of the Englisli. 
On his return to Fort St. David, our young captain, 
flushed with success, came across the rising town and 
column by which Dupleix thought to celebrate his 
treacherous victory over Nasir Jung. It was no com- 
mon pleasure to level this boastful monument and city 
of victory to the dust. 

Envious tongues now began to tell of the luck of 
young Clive ; but Lawrence, who at this 'time returned 
to India, declared that there was no luck in the matter. 
Everything, he said, fell out as might be expected from 
the conduct of a man ‘ born a soldier, of an undaunted 
resolution, a cool temper, and a presence of mind which 
never left him in the greatest danger.’ 

Lawrence now took the command into his own hands, 
but was the first to acknowledge the counsel and sup- 
port of Clive at Trichinopoly, at Chingliput, and Cove- 
long. 

In reducing these two last-named •fortresses, Clive 
commanded some five hundred half-drilled Sepoys, and 

be exposed in front of the walls. They wrote this, adding that they 
hoped Clive would not discontinxio his operations from any rcgaid to 
their safety. When the attack was made, the enemy abandoned the 
pagoda in the night, leaving their two prisoners behind. 
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a 'batch of two hundred European recruits, the sweep- 
ings of the streets and gaols of London. Never did he 
shine more than when gradually training this unpro- 
mising levy. Men who at first ran away from the flash 
of their own miiskets, and jumped down wells to avoid 
a bullet, were step by step led into the field, and en- 
abled to acquit themselves with steadiness and bravery. 

It was now time for Clive to recruit a frame wasted 
with unceasing labour. In the end of 1752 he married 
Margaret Maskelyne, sister of a comrade, and early in 
the following year set sail with his bride from Madras. 

Clive’s career at home did not rival his fortunes 
abroad. Nature had intended him for hard Work and 
rough blows, not for fine speeches, embroidered suits, 
or party politics. However, he was received in England 
with enthusiasm, toasted as the young general, feted by 
the East India Company, and presented with a diamond- 
hilted sword. The sword he refused to accept, unless 
another of equal value was given to his old friend and 
master, Lawrence.* 

So far well ; but Clive could stand any amount of 
fights and sieges better than idleness or ease. He took 
to fine carriages, gaudy liveries, exquisite shirt laces 
and ruffles, and at last, the most expensive luxury of 
all, a contested election. His few thousands of hardly 
earned rupees melted like snow before the sun ; and 
after two years of English existence, Clive was again on 
his voyage to India. He had an empty pocket, but 
carried out a commission from the Crown as lieutenant- 
colonel, and from the Company an appointment as 
governor of Fort St. David, with a provisional com- 
mission to succeed to the government of Madras. 


* Memoirs of Lord Clive, by Sir John Malcolm. 
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I now turn to consider the English in Bengal at this 
period. Since I left them [chapter vi.] they had been 
busy to improve the chances which nature and the 
Great Mogul had thrown in their way. The hardy 
Moormen, when they first conquered Bengal, had 
named it the ^Paradise of Nations.’ Calcutta had 
already begun to absorb the wealth of this rich valley 
of the Ganges. Boats laden with sugar, oil, cotton, 
silks, and s^ces, covered the stream, whilst tall ships 
lay at anchor off the fort, ready to carry away to Europe 
the produce both of the soil and of the looms of Bengal, 
The delicacy of touch, the skill and patience of the 
Bengallee artificers enabled them to produce fabrics 
exquisitely soft and fine, which sold almost for then* 
weight in gold in London or Paris.^ The brocades of 
Benares, stiff with gold, and the matchless shawls of 
Cashmere following the same stream of traffic, ■were 
consigned to the rich Hindoo merchants, who, for the 
love of lucre, consented to dwell amongst the English- 
men of Calcutta. Conspicuous amongst these merchants 
was Omichund,who had a garden-house in the suburbs, 
and had amassed in trade with Europeans not less than 
four millions of rupees. The Englishmen of the day 
w^ere noted for their luxury, giving the forenoon to 
business, and the rest of the day to water parties, to 
fowling, fishing, or carriage and horse exercise. The 
bazaars teemed with every species of fish, fiesh, and 
fowl. The delicious mullet and mango fish, mutton 
and venison, snipes, quails, wild duck^ and partridge, 
the plantain, mango, pummelo, loquate, and custard 
apple, all cheap, and in their several seasons plentiful, 
kept the table well supplied. The English ladies, fair 


* The finest Dacca muslin was called ‘ shub-num/ or do'w. 
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though few ia number, began to give some refinement 
to the manners of the place, and were teaching the 
natives to trace English gardens and terraces along the 
river side. A church and hospital^ had been built; 
there were docks for shipping across the river, and an 
English population of one sort and another, amounting 
to about fifteen hundred souls. To defend this settle- 
ment Fort William had been built, an irregular masonr}’- 
work ; but the defence in which unfortunately the men 
of Calcutta really trusted, was the distant protection of 
the Great Mogul. So long as the old Soobadar Aliverdi 
Khan lived, this confidence was not misplaced. This 
wise and temperate viceroy, when urged to march from 
his palace at Moorshidabad to attack the English, and 
possess himself of their wealth, replied, ^ My son, why 
should I use. the English harshly? It is difficult to 
extinguish fire on land; but should the sea be in flames, 
who can put them out ? ’ 

Aliverdi Khan died in l75C,and was succeeded by his 
adopted heir, Meerza Mahmood. This youth, had 
been nominated successor with the title of Churaghal 
Dowlut, or ^ the Lamp of Riches,’ but was known to the 
English as Suraj-u-Dowlah. Nature and education had 
alike formed him a villain. As a child in the harem, his 
amusement was to torture birds or animals; when al- 
lowed to go abroad, his practice was to insult respectable 

* Captain Hamilton, in bad humour with the Calcutta folk, who 
opposed him when he attempted to extend his trade up the river, de- 
scribes the church aifti hospital thus * Fifty yards from Fort William 
stands the church built by the pious charity of mereh«ants residing there. 
An religions are freely tolerated but the Presbyterian, and that they 
brow-beat.’ As for the hospital, he says : — ‘ The Company has a pretty 
good hospital at Calcutta, where many go in to undergo tho penance of 
physic, hut few come out to give an account of its operation.* 
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persoDS in tlie public streets of Moorsliidabad. For 
companions he chose buffoons, profligates, drunkards, 
and assassins. The strictness of the Mahomedan law 
notwithstanding, he was constantly either stupified or 
infuriated by wine. 

No sooner were the funeral rites of the old Soobadar 
completed, than Suraj-u-Dowlah set himself to ruin the 
English. His flatterers urged him to drive the Franks 
(Furingees) into the sea. There was just enough to 
tempt an avaricious tyrant like Suraj-u-Dowlah to this 
enterprise, and little to deter even such a coward. To 
make an excuse was an easy matter. It was the old 
story of the wolf and the lamb. How had the English 
dared to repair their line of defences on the river? 
This was quite a sufficient crime. Mr. Watts, the 
English chief at Cossimbazaar factory, a mart not far 
from the Soobadar’s palace, was seized, and dragged, 
his hands bound with the turban of a common soldier, 
into the presence of the Soobadar. The factory was 
sacked, and the English with their servants thrown into 
prison. 

On the 16th of June, 1756, Governor Drake received 
intelligence that the Soobadar with a large army was in 
full march upon Calcutta. He wrote for help to Madras 
and Bombay, but could expect none for some time. 
When the enemy was close at hand, Drake turned to the 
Dutch at Chinsiii'ah, and the French at Cbandemagore. 
The Dutch doggedly refused help ; the French sneer- 
ingly told the English to come to them for protection to 
Cbandemagore. 

Two courses were open to Governor Drake — to fight 
to the last in the hope of receiving help from Madras, 
or to leave the place to the mercy of the Soobadar, and 
retire bodily to the shipping. Neither of these was 

Gt 
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adopted. The forces amounted to about five hundred 
meuj of whom about, two hundred were European, the 
rest not to be trusted. Of the Europeans, not ten had 
been under fire. They were ordered to garrison the 
fort-, and to occupy an outwork. Fifteen hundred Indian 
matchlock men were hired to defend the approaches. 

As the enemy came in sight, a rush was made to the 
fort. It was crowded in a moment with helpless women 
and children, and still more helpless men, half-caste and 
black, calling themselves Portuguese. Nothing but 
screaming, swearing, and crying; no authority, no 
order. The building itself lumbered over with ware- 
houses, overlooked by buildings, and, as I have said, 
crowded past endurance with non-combatants. 

On the 19th, the enemy stormed the out-posts, the 
fifteen hundred matchlock men as a matter of course 
ran away, whilst the Portuguese and women inside the 
fort created such an uproar, it was difiScult to make 
any preparations for defence. The ladies were ordered 
off to the ships, the half-caste women and children 
naturally enough following to the edge of the river. 

Crovernor Drake and Captain Minchin, the civil and 
military chiefs, after seeing many of these poor women 
drowned in their attempt to escape, lost heart, jumped 
into a boat, and deserted the garrison. 

A resolute civil servant, Mr. Holwell, was then elected 
commandant. He fastened up the gate which led to 
the river, and encouraged his European followers to 
defend the fort^ Some sharp fighting ensued. 

On the 20th, the common soldiers broke into the 
spirit stores, got drunk, and throwing open the river 
gate, let in the enemy. The Soobadar entered the fort, 
and received the congratulations of his courtiers. He 
was so pleased at his success, that when Holwell was 
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dragged into his presence, he swore ^ on the faith of a 
soldier ’ that the surviving English should not he mo- 
lested. As night drew on, it became a question how to 
guard the English prisoners. Then followed a tragedy 
which, until the great mutiny and revolt of 1857, has 
never been equalled on Indian soil. Nay, even in the 
great revolt, the horrors of the capture of Calcutta 
were barely equalled, but for the fact that in these later 
cruelties and sufferings, our countrywomen bore so 
gi’eat a share. 

It was the hottest time of the year in Bengal. To 
realise the intensity of the climate, nothing short of 
actual experience can suflSce. The English frame at 
the present day in Calcutta is barely kept alive in June 
by dint of fanning and iced drinks. A closed dwelling, 
however spacious, is simply intolerable ; human nature 
gasps for air and perspires at every pore. On such a 
night as this, the question arose amongst the brutal 
guards of the Soobadar, What is to be done with the 
English ? They were seated in a long row in an open 
verandah, congratulating themselves on the merciful 
promise of the Soobadar, and questioning whether they 
were not more comfortable, as well as more respectable, 
than the cowards skulking on board the ships in the 
river. Suddenly the word was passed by the oflScer of 
the guard, ^ Shut up the Furingees.’ A crowd of torch- 
bearers pressed round, whilst the guards searched here and 
there for a suitable prison. At last a small room, called 
the Black Hole, less than twenty feet square, was found. 
It had been used as a place of confinement for drunken 
or disorderly soldiers. Into this dungeon one hundred 
and forty-five Englishmen and one lady were driven at 
the point of the sword, the door with difliculty closed 
upon the last and locked. There were two small 
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windows guarded by iron bars. It were vain to seek 
words to depict the agonies of that night. Who shall 
describe the burning thirst, the frenzy, the cries, the 
prayers, the imprecations, of these unhappy prisoners, 
as one by one they sunk in their death-struggle to the 
bottom of that foul dungeon ? The few who lived to 
see the morning dawn were dug or dragged from a cor- 
rupted mass of human bodies. The rest were piled in 
heaps, and then flung into a ditch outside the fort. 
Holwell, more dead than alive, was carried before the 
Soobadar. It was necessary to throw water over him, 
before he could utter a sound. He heard with indif- 
ference the threat to blow him from a gun, was bound 
with fetters, and sent up the country. Twenty others 
came out, ^ the ghastliest forms that ever were seen 
alive.’ * The unhappy lady, who was amongst the sur- 
vivors, was reserved by the Soobadar for a fate worse 
than death. 

To commemorate his doings at Calcutta, Suraj-u- 
Dowlah ordered that henceforth the place should be 
called Alinugur, or the City of Grod. On the 2nd of 
July, the tyrant marched off in triumph to his palace 
at Moorshidabad. The miserable remnant of the Eng- 
lish crept away to find refuge in the ships, and to up- 
braid the cowards on board, who by the smallest exer- 
tion might have prevented the miseries and the disgrace 
of the Black Hole. 

On the 15th of July, the English at Madras were 
alarmed by the news of the Soobadar’s sudden attack 
upon Cossimbazaar ; a detachment of about two hun- 
dred European soldiers was despatched at once towards 
Bengal under the command of Major Kilpatrick, 


^ Ormo's Histoiy. 
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Early in August came the horrible details of the fall 
of Calcutta. 

It was determined to send Clive in command of a 
land force, and Admiral Watson with the king’s fleet, 
to re-take the fort, and to punish the Soobadar. Two 
months passed before the expedition was ready, and the 
fleet only made the coast of Bengal, and reached Fulta 
late in December. Here, about twenty miles below 
Calcutta, they found the remnant of the refugees from 
the fort, and of Kilpatrick’s detachment. All had suf- 
fered cruelly from the autumnal fever and miasma, which 
hangs like a fog over the mouths of the Granges, No 
time was lost in forcing a passage up the river, and 
after a sharp encounter with a cavalry force, under the 
native governor of Calcutta, the English flag was once 
again hoisted on the ramparts of Fort William. 

The Soobadar in the meantime was revelling at Moor- 
shidabad, boasting of his exploits, and declaring to his 
boon companions that as there were not ten thousand 
Franks in the world, they need never expect to see any 
more Englishmen in Bengal. It was in the middle of 
this fancied security that one day, early in January, 
1757, Manick Chund, the Hindoo governor of Calcutta, 
made his appearance. This ofi&cer, after receiving a 
bullet from the English through his turban, had hur- 
ried to his master, and declared that a new and fierce 
breed of English had arrived to take the place of those 
who had run away. 

Fear and anger came over the tyrant. He hastily 
collected his forces, and early in February, with 18,000 
horse, 60,000 foot, and forty pieces of heavy cannon, 
appeared before Calcutta- Clive marched out, and but 
for a heavy fog, which baflflled his movements, would 
probably have destroyed the enemy. As it happened, 
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time was given for negotiation. The English had just 
heard, hj way of Aleppo, that war had been declared 
between England and France. It seemed certain that 
the French force at Chandernagore would join the 
Soobadar. Clive determined to come to terms for the 
present with the enemy, to attack the French, and then 
to settle the national quarrel with Suraj-u-Dowlah. On 
the 9th of February, articles of agreement were signed 
between the English and the Soobadar, and the host 
which had been encamped near Calcutta inarched off. 

Preparations were now made to attack Chandernagore. 
The Soobadar was already holding secret communica- 
tions with the French settlement. Watson sent him a 
letter, denouncing his treachery, and ending with a 
threat rto kindle such a flame in Bengal, as all the waters 
of the Granges should not be able to extinguish.’ The 
Soobadar took fright, and left the French to their fate. 
Watson attacked Chandernagore by water, bringing his 
ships up the river close to the town. Clive attacked 
by land. And so this fine colony, though defended by 
five hundred Europeans and seven hundred Sepoys, fell 
into the hands of the English. 

I^ow came the day of settlement with Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah. Clive longed to return to Madras, but the impulse 
which led him against the Soobadar prevailed. The 
secrets of tyrants are ill kept. Mr. Watts had been 
deputed to represent the English at the court of the 
Soobadar. He wrote to Clive, that Suraj-u-Dowlah 
was intriguing with the French, and in constant com- 
munication with Bussy, Law, and other French officers. 
No name was too bad for the English ; the Soobadar 
declared them perfidious, unfortiinate, disturbers of the 
country, and begged for a French force to assist him in 
driving them a second time into the sea. From the 
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hour that Suraj-u-Dowlah heard of the cannonade of 
Chandernagore by Admiial Watson, all peace had for- 
saken him. He fancied constantly that the king’s 
ships were steering right upon his palace ; and to pre- 
vent this, he ignorantly ordered that the mouth of the 
Cossimbazaar Eiver should he dammed up. Under 
these emotions, his conduct became more fickle every 
day. One hour he would scowl at Mr. Watts, and 
threaten to impale him ; another, all was flattery and 
caresses. To his subjects, and particularly to those who 
had a claim on his regard as tried servants or relations, 
he was uniformly tyrannical. In short, every huma-n 
being who came near the Soobadar, dreaded a man who 
to the trickery of a monkey added the ferocity of a 
tiger. The temptation to intrigue against such a 
master was too strong for human nature. 

His chief officer and relation, Meer Jaffier, was the 
first to assure Mr. Watts that the Soobadar was only 
waiting for an opportunity to destroy the English. As 
soon as Clive and Watson returned to Madras, he would 
once more move down upon Calcutta. Every wealthy 
and influential native about the court was equally ready 
to betray the Soobadar, for not one of them could attend 
the daily durbar without the secret dread^ of insult, if 
not assassination. Mr. Watts fully kept Clive informed 
of every tide in this muddy current of politics. Well 
had it been for the English character in India, if Clive 
and his counsellors had seen their way truly as Christian 
gentlemen at this crisis. But they fell into grievous 
error, which dimmed the lustre of all their feats in the 
battle-field, and brought sorrow and disgrace upon the 
English name. It was determined to treat at once with 
the Soobadar and Meer Jaffier, and to beat the natives 
with their own weapons. Clive, the most open and 
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reckless of men when he had to deal with Europeans, 
became false and treacherous where Asiatics were con- 
cerned. 

A secret treaty with Meer Jaffier was concluded, by 
which the English were to be made rich and powerful, 
whilst Jaffier was to succeed to the titles and posses- 
sions of the Soobadar. The rich baboo, Omichund, 
was with Mr. Watts at the durbar, and his influence 
was required to help on the intrigue. He entered 
readily enough into the preliminaries, but when master 
of the details, threatened to discover all to the Sooba- 
dar, unless a special bounty of three millions of rupees 
was entered in the document as his reward. Mr. Watts 
was perplexed — his head being thus from day to day 
at the mercy of Omichund. Clive settled the difficulty 
at once. He drew up two treaties, one real on white 
paper, the other fictitious on red. Omichund’s name 
was put down for three millions in the false document, 
and omitted in the real one. Then arose another diffi- 
culty. Admiral Watson’s signature was required ; he 
gave it to the real treaty, but refused to put his hand 
to the counterfeit. His name was forged! On the 
19th of iVlay, these treaties were sent by a trusty mes- 
senger to Meer Jaffier. As a proof how recklessly Clive 
speculated on the wealth of Moorshidabad, he wrote to 
Mr. Watts, to say that though he had set down ten mil- 
lions of rupees as the sum to be paid by Jaffier to the 
Company, the word ten might be changed to five, if the 
larger sum was found alarming. Mr. Scrafton was de- 
puted to the court of the Soobadar, ostensibly to prove 
Clive’s devotion by denouncing a letter from the Mah- 
rattas proposing to invade Bengal, but really to confirm 
the secret understanding with Jaffier. 

The Soobadar, blindly hastening his own ruin, now 
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attacked Meer Jaffier, and surrounded Ms house with 
troops. Jaffier, in extremity, sent messengers to Clive, 
who on the 13th of June marched up the country. The 
Soobadar, now thoroughly alarmed, hastened to patch 
up his quarrel with Meer Jaffier. The Koran, so readily 
paraded when oneMahomedan desires to deceive another, 
was placed in the hands and on the heads of these false 
friends. Mutual vows of friendship were exchanged ; 
and so, with flattery on their lips, and enmity in their 
hearts, each determining to ruin the other, they parted. 

The Soobadar once more took the field with 18,000 
horse, 50,000 foot, and fifty pieces of heavy artillery. 
Clive advanced as far as Cutwa, where three days were 
passed in the utmost suspense. Was the reconciliation 
between the Soobadar and Jaffier real or pretended? 
This question harassed the English. A council of war 
was called, in which Clive was the first to vote against 
an advance; the majority of the English officers were 
of the same opinion, and all was doubt and hesitation. 

Fifty years after these events, the grey-bearded villa- 
gers used to point out the grove to which Clive retired 
after this council of war. Here for an hour he paced 
moodily to and fro ; then suddenly returning to his 
camp, ordered an advance. The boats were got ready, 
and soon launched across the stream. One thousand 
Europeans, twice as many Sepoys, a few sailors, with 
half-a-dozen field-pieces ; this was the force which was 
to decide the fortunes of the English in India on the 
coming day. • 

Clive, having once resolved to advance, was cheerful 
and confident. Not so the Soobadar. Seated in his 
tent, on the eve of the battle, he meditated gloomily on 
the prospect before him. These accursed infidels, who 
had once been driven so easily into the sea, how had 
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they sprung up again to afflict Mm ? The remembrance 
came up of the day when he received the acclamations 
of his courtiers as the destroyer of the Furingees in 
Calcutta ; the vision of Holwell, pale, speechless, and 
gaunt, as he was dragged from the Black Hole to do 
homage to his conqueror; the recollection of his false 
oath on the Koran to Jaffier. Thoughts like these 
passed across him, when a sudden rustling in the corner 
of the tent disturbed bis solitude. Starting up, he 
called loudly on his attendants. Of the menial crowd, 
who on other days cowered around the despot, not one 
slave was left. All had crept away to talk over the 
coming encounter ; a thief had cut his way in through 
the rich lining of the tent, and carried off the golden 
cover of the hookah (pipe) which the Soobadar was 
smoking. Shocked at this ill omen, he cursed his fate, 
and cried aloud, ^ Surely they think me dead 1 ’ 

Both armies now hurried towards the plain of Plassey. 
Here was a hunting-house of the Soobadar, bordered by 
mango trees and flowering shrubs. The fresh breeze 
from the river, which flowed on three sides of the gar- 
den, had made this a favourite spot, when the Soobadar 
came out to hunt, or to review his troops. 

An hour after midnight, Clive, with his little army, 
took possession of the grove. The sound of cymbals, 
clarions, and kettle-drums, proved how near was the 
enemy’s encampment. At daybreak the army of the 
Soobadar came proudly on. Matchlock men, rocket 
carriers, bowmen^ stout horsemen, all were eclipsed by 
the artillery. Each heavy gun, with a crew of gunners, 
and with all needful appliances, was mounted on a 
wooden stage, dragged by forty or fifty yoke of the 
beautiful white oxen of Purnea. Behind each stage 
inarched an elephant, trapped with scarlet and gold, 
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and trained to help by pushing on the artillery. A 
small body of French mercenaries took up a position 
that commanded the grove. Clive, to survey the field, 
had climbed to the roof of the hunting-house, which 
stood in advance of the wood ; and not to appear to 
decline the engagement, ordered his troops up into 
line with this building. 

At eight in the morning, a ball from the Soobadar’s 
artillery opened the fight, and before long the English 
were enveloped in fire, and driven into the grove. One 
thick mud wall and deep ditch surrounded the trees ; 
and here the Europeans, by throwing themselves flat 
on the ground, avoided the cannon-shot, whilst picked 
men kept up a continual fire of small arms on their 
assailants. 

About noon a heavy storm of rain came on, and the 
matchlock men from that time were useless. The Soo- 
badar, hearing of the death of some of his best officers, 
began to despair, and calling for Jaffier, and throwing his 
turban at his feet, entreated him to save the state from 
ruin. Jaffier, bowing his head, and crossing his hands 
on his breast, promised obedience. He then at once 
sent a trusty messenger to Clive, urging him to push 
on, and slowly moved with his followers to a distance 
from the rest of the native army. The English sprung 
to their legs, and rushed on with a shout. The distant 
sound reached the Soobadar in his tent. He mounted 
a fleet camel, and with an escort of two thousand horse- 
men, fled from the field, himself carrying the news of 
his disaster to his capital. His camp equipage, tents, 
stores, and artillery, fell into the hands of the English."* 

The Battle of Plassey thus fought and won, Clive 
sent Mr. Scrafton to invite Meer Jaffier to his camp. 

* 23rd June, 1757. 
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Jaffier came^ desceuding modestly from his elephant 
when within sight* of Clive’s tent. The guard of honour 
drawn up to receive JaflSer, rested their arms to salute 
him. At the sudden movement he stepped back in 
alarm^ as one dreading to fall into a snare. His face 
brighteped when Clive stepped forward, embraced, and 
saluted him as Soobadar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Thus the Englishman in India asserted the position 
which the Grod of battles had given him. The young 
English officer, surrounded by a handful of weather- 
beaten soldiers, stepped forward from his humble tent, 
to dispose of kingdoms among the richest and most 
populous in the universe. Those despised Furingees, so 
lately hunted like vermin out of the land, had returned 
to usurp the prerogative of the Great Mogul— to pull 
down and to set up, according to their own will and 
pleasure, the viceroys of Bengal. 

The unhappy Suraj-u-Dowlah, a prey to his own 
fears, meanwhile stole away from his palace in the 
disguise of a beggar, accompanied by one faithful 
eunuch. His women broke loose from their apartments, 
and plundered the royal treasiuy. Clive marched 
triumphantly into Moorshidabad, took Meer Jaffier by 
the hand, led him to the throne, and did homage. 

It was now time to settle with Omichund. The old 
man came to a meeting between the English and the 
chief citizens and bankers of Moorshidabad. Not being 
invited to sit upon the carpet mth the others, he waited 
near the entrance-hall. After long and stormy discus- 
sions between the English and the agent of Jaffier, Clive 
and Scrafton came up to Omichund. Clive said, ^ It is 
now time to undeceive Omichund.’ Scrafton, who, 
owing to his fluency in the Hindostanee tongue, had 
many slippery and some hard parts to enact, addressed 
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the old man thus : ^ Omichund, the red paper is a trick; 
you are to have nothing ! ’ 

The miser fell back in a swoon, was caught up by his 
attendants, and carried in a palanquin to his house, 
where symptoms of insanity came on. Clive advised 
him to go on a pilgrimage. He obeyed, and came back 
an idiot. After a few months spent in second child- 
hood, in decking himself with jewels and fine robes, 
this old worshipper of Mammon died, a victim to the 
treachery of men who professed a more pure religion. 

A vspeedier fate overtook Suraj-u-Dowlah. A pea- 
sant, whose ears had been cut off by order of the 
tyrant, detected his hiding-place, and denounced him 
to Meer Jaffier. He was brought in a prisoner. Meerun, 
son of the new Soobadar, dragged the trembling wretch 
to a remote corner of the palace, where, with passion- 
ate entreaties, he begged for life, then for permission to 
perform his ablutions if life was denied. A vessel of 
water was hastily thrown over him, and the executioner 
called in. The mutilated corpse was thrown on an 
elephant, and paraded through the crowded bazaars of 
Moorshidabad. 

A sum of money, amounting in the mint to 800,000 
pounds sterling, was sent down the river — the first instal- 
ment of the bounty of Meer Jaffier. With flags flying, 
music sounding, amidst the cheers of the English, and 
the acclamations of assembled thousands, this great 
treasure was welcomed in Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COUNT LALLT ENDEAVOURS TO DRIVE THE ENOLISH INTO 
THE SEA, BUT FAILS SIGNALLY. 

After the Battle of Plassey, Clive entered the treasury 
at Moorshidabad. No Englishman’s eyes had ever wit- 
nessed such a display of glittering wealth — thrones, 
elephant-seats, harness, saddles, ornaments, all alike 
chased with gold and studded with gems. On either 
side heaps of gold and silver coin— sequins, mohurs, and 
rupees — crowned (to use Clive’s own words) with 
jewels. 

And now began not a scramble, but a cool, orderly, 
methodical, distribution of the sums levied from the 
new Soobadar. To follow the best possible authority — 
namely, that of the recipients themselves — private dou-- 
ceuT8 to the following amounts were handed about : — 

■ £ 

Clive 440,000 

Drake 280,000 

Watts 104,000 

Kilpatrick .... 54,000 

Numerous other public servants received smaller 
^ considerations,’ 

Here we see the first batch of Englishmen suddenly 
enriched by the plunder of India, founding the race of 
Anglo-Indian Nabobs, who for the next half-century 
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held a prominent, though not an honoured, place in the 
history of the day. To describe all the evils springing 
from this general ^ haste to be rich ’ will be needless : 
their stamp will be read clearly enough on every page 
of the history of Bengal for some time to come. 

On the l6th of August* Admiral Watson died, after 
a few day’s illness, of the malignant fever common in 
Bengal. His frank, manly, and courageous disposition 
had endeared him much to his countrymen. 

A few days after, a mint was established in Calcutta, 
rupees were coined, and a committee of the inhabitants 
distributed money to the sufferers, and re-imbursed the 
losses of the past year. 

It soon became evident that Jaffier would require the 
constant help of the English to keep him upon the 
throne to which they had raised him. He had an an- 
cient enemy in Eam-naryun, the native chief at Patna, 
who viewed late events in Bengal with angry jealousy. 
Jaffier could not depend for a moment on his own troops ; 
so Clive sent a detachment up the river under Major 
Coote, to deter Eam-naryun from injuring the authority 
of the new Soobadar. It is a very simple matter to 
transport troops or munitions of war down the Eiver 
Ganges in the rainy season, but to get up the stream is 
not so easy. Every boat must be towed against the 
current ; and as there is no path fit for horses or 
bullocks, the tow-line must be tugged by men who 

* ‘ This,’ ■writes Doctor Ives, * "was the most sjiltry day I ever ex- 
perienced in India ; not a breath of air was tliere for many hours ; both 
man and boast, and the very fowls of the air, so sensibly felt it, that 
some of each species foil down dead. My dearest friend, Admiral Wat- 
son, I may truly say, lost his lifo by it. At eleven o’clock he com- 
plained much of excessive heat, and the want of cool air ; and though 
all the doors and windows in the house wore thrown wide open, he had 
no relief.’ 
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are at one moment swimming in deep water, and the 
next scrambling over steep banks, through jungles, or 
knee-deep in mud and swamp. Coote’s detachment 
consisted of European soldiers, and Sepoys. Their 
progress by water was so slow, owing to the breaking 
of tow-ropes and swamping of boats, that the guns 
and stores were landed, and the troops marched along 
the river bank. The fatigue and hardships of this 
march disgusted the Europeans, and they became mu- 
tinous. In order to disgrace them, Coote marched on 
Patna with the Sepo}^ leaving the English soldiers to 
follow ingloriously in the boats. 

I mention this as one of the rare occasions on which 
native soldiers excelled Europeans in actual service. 
But at this moment the Sepoys were convinced of the 
ikhal^ or good fortune, of their English masters, and 
were ready to make any sacrifices to display their zeal 
and devotion. On reaching Patna, the mutineers were 
tried and flogged, and discipline restored. 

Eam-naryun, eventually yielding to circumstances, 
called a brahmin, and in the presence of a crowd of 
attendants swore fidelity to Jaffier, and embraced two 
of his Mahomedan officers. All three then paid a like 
compliment to Major Coote, and hailed him as the 
founder of their new friendship. 

As soon as Coote returned to Moorshidabad, Clive set 
off for Calcutta, where he was welcomed as the saviour 
of British India. 

It is now time to survey again the position of the 
Enghsh in the Carnatic. The tide of war surged heavily 
round Madras ; and the history of the year 1757 is full 
of marches, countermarches, sieges, defences, losses, and 
successes, whilst battling with the French. Here and 
there a picture catches the eye worthy to be copied into 
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these pages. Such was the defence of Trichinopoly by 
Captain Smith, who sent anxiously to Major Calliaud 
for relief. Calliaud, who commanded a handful of regular 
troops, and some allies, called colleries, (only lit, says 
Orme, for night-watches, nor for that without being 
watched themselves,) set out at once, and waded for 
seven hours through rice-swamps. Smith went out to 
welcome the relieving party — himself so worn with 
fatigue, that he was obliged to be supported between 
two grenadiers. 

A painful, but still a characteristic, scene was enacted 
in the Deccan, at the Fort of Bobilee,* beleaguered by 
the French under M. Bussy. This jungle-fort was the 
last retreat of a Polygar Rajah, named Eunga-rao. The 
pride of this clan is almost equal to that of the Brahmin, 
or Rajpoot communities. The very breath of a meaner 
native requires ablution ; and the widow of a Polygar 
had in those days no resource but Suttee,t and was 
destined never to survive her husband. 

When Eunga-rao, after a desperate resistance, found 
that his stronghold could no longer be maintained 
against the enemy, he refused every offer of quarter, 
and called the head men of his tribe together. There 
were five hundred women and children in the fort, 
cowering in the recesses of the female apartments. The 
order was given to save them from the infamy of a 
stranger’s gaze. Each man snatched a torch and a 
lance; straw, mixed with pitch and brimstone, was 
piled against the walls and doors; andna the helpless 

* The Fort of Hohileo stands close to the mountains, about one 
hundred and fcrrty miles north-east of Vizagapatam. 

t Self-immolation by fire on the funeral pile of the husband. This 
abominable custom was put down in territories subject to the English 
in 1829. 

H 
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women and infants tried to escape from the fire, the 
steel did its sure work upon them. The massacre over, 
the Polygar soldiers returned, like men agitated by the 
furies, to die on the walls. When the assailants forced 
their way into the fort, the scene drew tears from the 
sternest warrior. I have depicted it here as one 
amongst many proofs of the pride of the semi-barbarous 
yet sensitive Hindoo. I hope at a later period to de- 
scribe how the English Government has striven, not 
without success, to inspire a jiister sense of honour into 
the minds of this proud race. 

On a review of the events of 1757, on the Coromandel 
coast, we find no material advantage gained by either 
side. The English lost Chittapet* and gained Madura ;t 
and the new year found both parties still struggling for 
the lead. 

The Court of Versailles in the meantime had decided 
on a desperate effort to crush the English in India, and 
to restore the fortunes of the French East-India Com- 
pany. Dupleis had been summoned home ; and instead 
of dispensing sovereign powers, had been wearing out 
the remnant of his life and fortune in the ante-cham- 
bers of his judges, vainly striving to recover the wealth 
he had expended on the Company in India. His rival, 
La Bourdonnais, had been thrown into the Bastille, from 
which he was only released a few years later in time to 
die. But he never lost the favour of the public, who 
called him the avenger of France, and the victim of envy. 
Louis Quinze selected now for his Indian schemes a man 
who .had neither the temper of La Bourdonnais nor the 

* Taken 13th of Octoher hy the French from the brave native 
governor, who held the fort to the last possible extremity, and died in 
the breach. 

t Taken by Major Calliaud 7th of September. 
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astute spirit of Dupleix, but whose end was more tra- 
gical than theirs ! 

Thomas Anthony de Lally was the son of a captain in 
Lord Dillon’s regiment, which corps went over to France 
upon the capitulation of Limerick. He was entered a 
soldier in his father’s company from his birth ; and 
having the advantages of a handsome person and in- 
fluential friends amongst the family of his mother, a 
French lady of distinction, he rose quickly to the head 
of a company in the Irish Brigade. After diplomatic 
service in Eussia, he was promoted to the command of 
a regiment, and did signal service under the eye of 
Louis, at the Battle of Fontenoi. On the pretext of 
looking after his family estate in Ireland, he crossed 
the British Channel, but was seized as a spy by the 
Duke of Cumberland, and ordered to leave Great Bri- 
tain. He then proposed to the French King to make 
a descent upon England, with ten thousand men in the 
interest of Charles Edward; and though this project 
failed, the hatred which Lally bore to the English re- 
commended him to Louis as the best man to undertake 
the ruin of that nation in India. 

He sailed with a powerful force from Brest on the 
20th of February, 1757, taking a considerable treasure 
with him, holding a commission as Lieutenant-General, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the French settlements in 
the East Indies, and instructed to reform abuses, and 
correct the prodigality which was supposed to be con- 
suming the French East-India Company. Despising all 
combinations with the native powers, Lally hoped to be 
able to fasten at once on the English, and to drive every 
Englishman into the sea. This peculiar characteristic 
complicates the history of Count Lally with that of our 
countrymen so entirely, that I shall make no further 
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apology for keeping close to this French-Irishman du- 
ring the time of his Indian career. It was under him 
that France made her most vigorous efforts to assert her 
supremacy in India ; and witli him too that the vision 
of that supremacy passed away for ever.* 

The misfortunes of Lally began with his embarka- 
tion. Before long, the fleet with which he sailed was 
driven back to port; and it was not till April 28th^ 
1758, that he found himself on Indian soil. With that 
furious energy which marked and often marred his plans, 
he marched within three hours of his landing upon the 
British force at Cuddalore, and on the third day was 
master of the place. He then rushed at Fort St. David ; 
and the fortress which had resisted the attempts of Du- 
pleix, surrendered to Count Lally. 

Devecotta, near the mouth of the Coleroon river, was 
the next to fall ; and Lally, imitating Dupleix, made ^ 
triumphant entry into Pondicherry. 

Madras now took the alarm, and with some reason, for 
if the temper and discretion of Lally had equalled his 
zeal and energy, he might have inflicted fearful injury 
upon the English. But Lally had already alienated both 
Frenchmen and natives ; and though burning to attack 
his enemy at their head-quarters, was obliged for want 
of money to suspend operations. The government of 
Pondicherry held a bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which 
the King of Tanjore had many years before given to 
Chunda Sahib. Lally, determining, if possible, to turn 
this into money," marched on Tanjore, erected batteries, 
and demanded payment of the sura due under the bond. 
In order to give greater influence to his cause, and in 

* ‘ Tonies ces grandeurs s’4vanomrent comme nn songo et la Prance 
pour la seconde fois s^aper^ut qu’elle n’avait opnlente qu^en chim^res. 
— Voltaire, Sikle de Louis XIV, 
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the hope of terrifying the King of Tanjore into com- 
pliance, the French commander had led with him from 
Fort St. David the unfortunate Tanjorine prince, whose 
unjust imprisonment hy the English has been already 
described by me in my seventh chapter. 

All these demonstrations, as well as the threat to send 
the king in slavery to the Mauritius, signally failed; and 
early in August, Lally, hearing that the English fleet 
had beaten the French squadron, prepared to break up 
his camp, and retreat from Tanjore. A desperate at- 
tempt was then made to destroy him. 

On the morning before his intended departure, in the 
early dawn, a band of fifty horsemen rode from the city 
towards the French camp, and offered their services to 
Lally, He came out to speak to them, when a rush was 
made, and he was knocked down and stunned. The 
'French gniard, however, had been alarmed by the act of 
one of the horsemen, who, intoxicated with opium, had 
fired his pistol into a powder tumbril. Fifty men of the 
regiment of Lorrain formed, awaited the charge of 
the horsemen, and by a well-directed volley emptied 
most of the saddles of the Tanjorine conspirators. At 
the same moment a general attack was made on the 
French camp by the enemy ; but the assailants were 
driven back with severe loss. The French retreated 
from Tanjore, insulted and plundered every mile of 
their march, and with the loss of considerable muni- 
tions of war. 

After the conquest of Fort St. David, Lally, thinking 
himself strong enough to trample on the rest of his com- 
patriots in the East, had ordered M. Bussy to join his 
camp. This oflBcer, who commanded a strong force of 
French veterans and Sepoys, by his courage, skill, and 
generosity had exercised a remarkable influence over 
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the native powers in the Deccan, and gave promise of 
still carrying into effect the magnificent plans of Dupleix. 
Lally, on the other hand, had determined to cut short 
the connection of the French with the Soobadar of the 
Deccan ; and with the recklessness of ignorance, stopped 
the career of M. Bussy. 

The summons reached him at Hyderabad on the 15th 
of July. The army, which under Bussy had been able 
to hold French influence supreme in the Deccan, marched 
sullenly to the bank of the Kristna river ; and here, near 
Masulipatam, Bussy delivered over the command. At 
the same time he made over the government of the 
provinces ceded to the French to the Marquis de Con- 
flans, the officer whom Lally had directed to supersede 
him. From that hour the glory which had so long shone 
round the French name in the Deccan was eclipsed. 
Lally had by this one act extinguished, so far as India 
was concerned, the best hopes of his own nation. His 
countrymen were thoroughly hurt and offended. Hence- 
forth there was one howl of anger — one scene of dis- 
cord ; and each day some new phase of that revengeful 
persecution which dogged the steps of Lally to the 
grave. 

The wrath of his countrymen showed itself plainly 
enough. When Lally turned his back upon Tanjore, 
the French Admiral, Count d’Ache, disobeyed every 
order, and had recourse to every evasion, as if bent alone 
on thwarting the counsels of the French Greneral. Mon- 
sieur de Leyrit; civil chief of the settlement of the 
French East- India Company, refused money, and led an 
active opposition. Every accusation which malice and 
falsehood could suggest was hurled at the unfortunate 
Count. It was some little solace to his galled spirit to 
make another triumphant entry — this time into Arcot, 
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which place had fallen not by force of arms, but by bri- 
bery, to Eajah Sahib, the ally of the French. 

Lally now determined to make a grand effort to de- 
stroy Madras, and thus to put an end to the English 
power on the Coromandel coast. By the middle of 
December, Colonel Lawrence, pressed by the advance of 
the French army, had withdrawn the force destined for 
the garrison of Madras within the walls of Fort St. 
Greorge. The defence of the siege was committed to the 
Governor, Mr. Pigot, who was recommended by the 
council of the presidency to consult Colonel Lawrence 
on all occasions. There was an European force amount- 
ing to 1,600 men ; of Sepoys 2,000. The European in- 
habitants non-military, who numbered one hundred and 
fifty, were told off to serve out stores to the garrison. 
The native boatmen, who alone can ply across the surf, 
were located with their boats under the wall next the sea. 
The Nabob, Mahomed Ali, with his family and followers, 
had also taken refuge in the fort. 

All awaited the onset of the enemy. 

On the advance of the French, the native suburb of 
Madras, commonly called the Black Town, fell into their 
hands. The- soldiers, in ransacking the houses, came 
upon lai'ge stores of arrack. The natural consequence 
was drunkenness and insubordination. In this condition 
they were attacked by a sallying party of English, under 
Colonel Draper, which ended in considerable loss to both 
parties, and increased the jealousy between Lally and 
Bussy. 

At dawn, on the second day of the new year (1759), 
the battery, constructed by the regiment of Lorrain, 
began to throw shot and shells into Fort St. George. At 
night three boats, loaded with English ladies and children, 
were sent to seek the protection of the Dutchmen at 
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Sadras, Two hours after their departure, it became 
known that the French had seized this Dutch settlement. 
The poor ladies of course fell into their hands ; and the 
French filled the boats with military stores, and placing 
a sturdy French soldier in each, sent them back to Black 
Town. The French sentinels beguiled the time under 
the moonlight with a cheerful song and a friendly cup, 
as the three boats sped onwards to the measured stroke 
of the Indian crew. Heedless enough they of the chat- 
tering of the black boatmen, whilst the relative merits 
of Bussy and Lally, of Paris and Bourdeaux, were gaily 
discussed. And so they fell asleep. The boatmen had 
settled how to act. At four in the morning, when the 
gongs of Fort St. George sounded across the sea, the 
crew in each boat seized the sleeping Frenchmen (after 
pouring water down the barrels of their muskets), and 
tying them hand and foot, carried them struggling to the 
shore. Then giinning and gesticulating, they displayed 
their prize in triumph to the English officer on guard 
at the sea gate, and received a valuable present as a 
reward of their fidelity. 

The continued demands on the French General — the 
jealousies, disputes, and insolence of his inferior officers, 
and the never-ending difiSculty of getting money to pay 
his troops — drove him almost mad ; and he wrote what 
Voltaire calls ^cette UUre Jmieste :^ — ^ Hell has vomited 
me forth on this land of iniquities, and, Jonah-like, I 
await the whale which shall receive me into its belly I’ 

Eajah Sahib about this time seeing him stripped naked 
in the door of his tent singing the mass, asked a French 
oflScer ^ Whether the King of France chose a fool for his 
Grand Virier ? ’ ^ Why do you ask such a question ? ’ said 
the officer. ‘ Because your Grand Vizier has sent us a 
fool to re-establish the affairs of India !’ 
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But Lally was no fool, though his temper made him 
as mischievous to his master’s cause as any madman. 

However, for a time the French seemed to struggle 
fiercely, even under Lally; and the position of the 
English in Madras grew daily more serious. Captain 
Preston and Mahomed Esoof (a brave leader of Sepoys, 
in the pay of the English,) commanded divisions in the 
field, and had at the beginning of the siege done good 
service by keeping open the English communications 
with the country, and harassing the French. But by the 
middle of January they were no longer able to hold their 
ground near Madras ; and it seemed probable that the 
besieged force must trust to its own resources until suc- 
cour might come by sea. The enemy each day carried 
on their approaches to the fort; and the English 
night after night lay on their arms, expecting a general 
assault. 

At the end of January, Captain Preston and Mahomed 
Esoof again approached Madras ; and the besiegers were 
farther disturbed by the anival off the coast of an En- 
glish ship — the Shaftesbury, East Indiaman. 

Major Calliaud also, with some reinforcements, ar- 
rived near the fort, took command of the other divisions, 
and at St. Thomas’s Mount had a severe encounter with 
the enemy, and then marched off to attack Sadras. 

The difficulties of Lally now increased. .His European 
soldiers bore the hardships of the siege and the want of 
pay with patience, in spite of the bad example given by 
their officers. Not so the Sepoys. Lally had ever treated 
the native soldiers with contempt and severity, and they 
took advantage of his present distress to desert and 
plunder the country. 

Burning with rage, he took up his pen to address once 
again the Governor of Pondicherry, little thinking that 
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his letter would fall into the hands of the English march- 
ing on Sadras. 

‘ We remain,’ wrote he, ^ still in the same position ; 
the breach made these fifteen days ; all the time within 
fifteen toises of the walls of the place, and never raising 
our heads to look at it. I reckon, that on om* arrival 
at Pondicherry, we shall endeavour to learn some other 
trade, for this of war requires too much patience ! I 
would rather go and command Caffres at ]Madagascar, 
than remain in this Sodom, which the fire of the English 
must soon destroy, if not fire from heaven ! ’ 

On the afternoon of the 16 th of February, a fleet of 
six English ships was observed standing towards Madras, 
and before midnight anchored in the road. 

At daybreak next morning the French army was in 
full retreat, leaving valuable munitions of war, andtKeir 
sick and wounded soldiers, behind them. And so ended 
the ^most strenuous and regular’* siege that had ever 
been carried on in India. 

Clive had steadily declined to send any considerable 
part of his Bengal force to the direct assistance of 
Madras. But he determined to despatch Colonel Forde 
with five hundred Europeans and two thousand native 
troops to Vizagapatam, to operate in the Northern Cir- 
cars,t and to neutralise, if possible, the growing influence 
of the French under Bussy in that part of India. 

Before Forde could meet Bussy in the field, the French 
commander had been summoned away to join Lally. 
His successor, "M. Conflans, was attacked and com- 
pletely defeated by Forde, who early in March in- 
vested Masulipatam. Breaches being effected, Forde 

* Onne. 

t The large maritime province lying bohreon 15® and 20° north lati- 
tude, and between 80° and 86° east longitude. 
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made a midniglit attack, forced his way into the place, 
and with seventeen hundred men (including three hun- 
dred and forty-six English), conquered three thousand, 
of whom some five hundred were Europeans, 

The effect of this bold stroke, worthy the friend of 
Clive, was like magic. The Soobadar was electrified, 
and soon at the feet of the English ; the French finally 
driven out of the Deccan, and Masulipatam, with the 
valuableprovinces adjoining, made overto the conquerors. 

The War of Coromandel continued with varied success. 
Early in September, the English* and French Admirals 
and fleets fell in with one another, and engaged off Fort 
St. David, The battery of the French squadron exceeded 
the English by one hundred and seventy-four guns. 
Admiral d’Ache was severely wounded; and after a 
bloody encounter, in which both fleets suffered severely, 
the French retired leisurely from the engagement, the 
English being in no condition to overtake them. 

In the same month Colonel Brereton made a hardy 
but injudicious attack upon the Fort of Vandiwash, 
and was beaten off by the French. The French 
soldiers, who behaved with distinguished bravery, soon 
after this engagement became desperate for want of 
pay. Some of the men of the Lorrain regiment were 
punished for slovenly attire. They broke into open 
mutiny. The drums of the corps beat the general 
assembly. In an instant the men were under arms; 
the battalions of Daily and India joined the mutineers ; 
the officers were ordered ‘to retire; a-* sergeant-major 
was elected commandant ; and the whole force marched 
off and encamped. Expresses were sent to Pondi- 
cherry; pay for six months (out of twelve due) was 
disbursed; a free pardon was granted; and the whole 
* Admiral Stevens. 
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affair ended in singing, dancing, and a general jollifica- 
tion. But it sufficed to display the weakest point of 
the French. If they could not pay their own country- 
men the scanty and hardly-won soldiers’ wages, whence 
could they hope to feed the continual demands of their 
mercenary native servants, or equally mercenary allies? 

In January 1760, an important passage of arms took 
place at Van di wash, which had surrendered to the 
English. Lally marched at the head of the French 
army to recover the place. He was opposed hy the 
British under Colonel Coote ; and a pitched battle took 
place. Lally behaved with courage, but with his usual 
obstinacy ; Bussy was taken prisoner ; and Coote, who 
displayed the qualities of an accomplished general, 
gained the day. 

Arcot, and many other places of minor importance, 
now fell to the English arms. The French G-eneral 
slowly and sullenly, like a wounded wild beast, with- 
drew under the cover of the bound-hedge of Pondicherry, 
his compatriots setting upon him with the utmost 
virulence, and heaping every possible indignity upon 
their unfortunate chief. 

Famine* and poverty pressed hard upon the French; 
and they were constrained to drive forth from their 
stronghold the bulk of the native population. 

Early in December, the English batteries opened fire 
on the town of Pondicherry, whilst their fleet main- 
tained a blockade; and on the 12th of January, 1761, 
Lally surrendered at discretion to Colonel Coote. As 
the English marched into the town, the French never 
ceased to abuse and threaten one another. It was 
necessary to put a guard over Lally, to save him from 

* A dog was sold for about two pounds — tho elephants and 
having been all devoured. 
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the violence of his own countrymen ; and arms were 
put into his hands by his conquerors to enable him to 
protect himself from a French mob. In spite of every 
precaution, some of the few who were supposed to 
favour Lally were murdered; and it would perhaps 
have been happy for Lally if he had shared a like fate. 
It was reserved for him to be hunted deliberately to 
death by the mockery of judicial procedure. 

The flag of England was hoisted, and received by the 
salute of a thousand pieces of cannon. The grenadiers 
of Lorrain and Lally were reviewed by Coote, who saw 
with pain the squalid condition of these brave soldiers. 
Two thousand five hundred Frenchmen were throwm 
into prison, and gradually sent out of India. Lally, 
whose constant boast had been that he would not leave 
an Englishman in the Indian peninsula, 'was taken to 
England. Here he might have remained in peace, but 
the ardour of his spirit drove him to^meet his accusers 
in Paris. 

There he was thrown into the Bastille, and subjected 
to all the interrogations and other prolonged miseries of 
a French criminal prosecution.* The Marquis de Bussy 
and Count d’Ache were confronted with him ; the red 
riband and cross torn from his coat ; and in defiance of 
all justice, he was at length sentenced to suffer death. 

Escorted by two hangmen, and flung on a waggon, 
Count Lally was dragged to the Gr^ve; and with a 
gag between his lips, exposed on the scaffold, and 
beheaded ! • 

Great national interests have been lost often enough 


* His prosecutors ^^rould never have been able to digest tlie contra- 
dictory mass of evidence against Lally, bad they not seized the papers 
of the Jesuit [Father, Lavaur, who died at Paris, leaving a detailed 
memoir against Lally. 
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by corruption, by cowardice, or by dishonesty; but 
here is a settlement, prosperous, with many elements 
of progress and power belonging to it, ruined past 
redemption by the arrogance of one man. Brave, 
upright, and witty,* as was Count Lally, one single 
defect marred his whole career. It was pride that 
led him to undervalue every human being — it was 
pride that led him to trample on every institution 
that came across his path — and it was pride that 
ruined the interests of his nation, and consigned him, 
however unjustly, to the grave of a felon ! 


* And sometimes generous : for instanco, at the taking of Fort St. 
David from the English, ho made the greatest exertions to assist the 
Protestant missionaries. And on another occasion he took M. Fabricius, 
the Danish missionary, into his tent, and gave him a personal guard. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

olive’s last visit to BENGAL^ KETTJllN HOME, AND DEATH. 
To retiuTi to Bengal. 

Clive found it no easy task to protect his new Soo- 
badar, Meer Jaffier, from the enemies who watched his 
career with jealousy and hatred. But as all parties, 
from the Caramnasa Pdver down to the sea, were willing 
to abide by the decision of the British Captain, rather 
than provoke his enmity, the internal affairs of Bengal 
were in a comparatively settled state. To the northward 
a storm was brewing ; but before the danger was near, 
Clive found time (June 1757) to return to Calcutta. He 
was making arrangements for carrying help to Madras, 
when a curious missive arrived from the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Bengal Government. 

A council of ten servants of the Company, with a 
^rotatory head’ — this was to be the remedy for all abuses, 
past, present, and future ! The four senior members of 
the decemvirate were alternately to fill the office of 
president, and to hold the same for three months. Chve’s 
name was not even mentioned. This paper scheme, 
which no doubt looked very well in London, was received 
with due scorn in Calcutta. Men, whose lives had for 
months depended on the vigour and tlie wisdom of one 
strong arm and one cool head, would not accept a con- 
stitution, which coidd hardly, even by accident, work 
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effectively. Even the presidents elect scented the idea 
of this ^ rotation ’ government ; and they, as well as the 
other members of the proposed council — to their honour 
be it said — summoned Clive to the presidential chair. 
Soon after came despatches from Leadenhall Street, 
written after the news of the Battle of Plassey had been 
received. Clive was made Grovernor of Bengal, and the 
rotation government forgotten. 

The mission of Forde to attack the French in the 
Northern Circars has already been mentioned. This 
was one of Clive’s most important acts on assuming the 
direction of affairs under his new commission. We 
may readily question whether it would not have been 
better to send this force direct to the Coromandel coast ; 
but Clive probably was afraid of letting his soldiers 
proceed to Madras, where he could no longer have had 
authority over them, or any hope of seeing them back 
again. He accordingly duected Forde to proceed to the 
Circars, and to receive no orders except from Calcutta. 
The success of this expedition has already been noticed. 

Scrafton was now leaving Moorshidabad, and it be- 
came necessary to choose a successor to fill the office of 
resident (or agent on behalf of the British Grovemment) 
at the court of Meer Jaffier. Clive selected for the post 
Warren Hastings, a youth then unknown to fame, but 
destined hereafter to occupy a position of the highest 
mark. 

And now appeared upon the scene the Shah-zadeh, or 
King’s son, a title generally appropriated by sons of 
the Imperial Mogul, This young man, flying from 
Delhi, owing to disputes with his father’s vizier, gathered 
a baud of adventiuers around him, and marched upon 
Bengal to attack Meer Jaffier. The feeble Soobadar 
called loudly upon Clive ; who put his httle army into 
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motion, and marched at its head to Moorshidabad. The 
approach of Clive acted like a charm. Rebellious depu- 
ties, who thought to join the Shah-zadeh, settled down 
at once into zealous and faithful subjects ; and the prince 
himself, rather than measure his strength with the 
English warrior, beat a rapid retreat. Clive received 
the thanks of the Emperor for this service, and a more 
substantial acknowledgment from the Soobadar. This 
potentate, observing that Clive had received honorary 
titles from Delhi, but nothing whereby to support those 
titles, determined to grant a ^jaghire’ (or estate) of 
some thirty thousand pounds per annum to tlie English 
Grovernor of Bengal. It would have been a happy thing 
for Clive if, content with the fortune he had already 
received from Meer Jaffier, he had declined the proffered 
grant. But moderation was not one of his virtues ; and 
he accepted the gift in the form of an assignment of the 
quit-rent, or government share of the lands farmed by 
the Company round or near Calcutta. 

When Meer JafBer welcomed Clive on Ms return from 
Patna, he presented the title-deeds in due form, and 
expressed his gratitude to the man who had a second 
time saved him from ruin. 

.From a ^ State of the European Force in Bengal, 6th 
February, 1759,’ sent to Colonel Lawrence at Madras, 
we learn that the officers and men numbered in all, 
including artillery-men, drummers, &c., five hundred 
and twenty-two — whereof one hundred and forty were 
recruits. With tMs handful of English troops did Clive 
maintain in these troublous times the rich territories of 
Bengal, wMch would otherwise have been overrun by 
Mahrattas, the Shah-zadeh, the Nabob of Oude, and 
other northern adventurers. 

But Clive at this moment had not only to keep at 
I 
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bay the natives of Upper India and the Mahrattas. 
There was a secret foe nearer home. The Dutch, whose 
chief settlement in Bengal was at Chinsurah, a few 
miles up the stream above Calcutta, had observed the 
weakness of the English force since Forde’s departure 
for the Circars, and determined to strike a blow, which 
would make their countrymen the lords paramount in 
Bengal. Meer Jaffier had been on bad terms with the 
local authorities at Chinsurah, until he found that they 
had a powerful force from Batavia coming up the river 
to Calcutta. Either from fear, or from the innate love 
of intrigue, he then entered into negotiations with them. 
Cli^e found himself called upon to decide in a moment 
what was to be done. He must stop the progress of the 
Dutch reinforcements, who outnumbered him both in 
ships and men, or must consent to see his power pass 
into the hands of his crafty rivals. Although the force 
which Forde had taken away was still on the Madras 
side, Forde himself had returned to Calcutta a few 
days before the Dutch fleet arrived. Clive put him in 
command of the land forces, and ordered the Commo- 
dore of the English fleet to attack the Dutch vessels as 
they came up the river. A severe fight, in which the 
Dutch were seven tp three, and four of them ^ capital 
ships,’ ended in the defeat of the Hollanders. 

By land the English were equally successful. Colo- 
nel Forde wrote to Clive, teUing him, that if he had 
the Order of Council, he could attack the Dutch with a 
fair prospect of destroying them.’ Clive got this note 
whilst playing a rubber at whist. He wrote hastily in 
pencil: ‘Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I will 
send you the Order of Council to-morrow.’ Forde 
accordingly set upon the Dutch, and gained a complete 
victory. 
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Clive felt all the difficulty of this Dutch question ; 
and in deciding to stop the reinforcements on their way 
up the river, remarked, that ^ a puhKc man may occa- 
sionally be called upon to act with a halter round his 
neck.’ 

No doubt he acted with discretion as well as vigour. 
A majority of the Dutch Council had been intriguing 
with Meer Jaffier, overruling the opinion of the re- 
spectable governor, M. Bisdom, and bent upon seizing 
the English settlements in Bengal. Chve had to choose 
between attacking the colonists of a nation with whom 
war had not been declared, or becoming their dupe and 
victim. He chose the bolder course, and deserves all 
the credit which his success obtained for him. 

The Dutch being thus thoroughly humbled, and close 
limits placed on their future power, Clive prepared to 
embark for England. The Soobadar, Hastings, Hol- 
well, and all the best servants of the Company, were 
aghast at his determination. 

O 

But Clive had made up his mind, and no remon- 
strances could stop him. The desire to enjoy his fame 
and fortune at home was natural enough; and there 
was much to be done in England before Clive’s Indian 
schemes could be thoroughly carried out. 

He had already written to the Prime Minister, 
William Pitt (afterwards the great Lord Chatham), 
acknowledging that it was due to Pitt’s vigour that the 
English were able to hold their ground in India against 
the French at this crisis. In that remarkable letter he 
pointed out that an English force in Bengal of two 
thousand men, would enable the Company to ‘ take the 
sovereignty upon themselves,’ if the native rulers ^ dared 
to be troublesome.’ The natives, he said, would rejoice 
to exchange a despotic for a mild government; and the 
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Mogul would confirm the English on receipt of the 
annual tribute then stipulated, viz. 50,000J. per annum. 
But, hints Clive, this would be an undertaking more 
suited to the means of the British Empire, than to the 
operations of a mercantile Company. 

It was left to Pitt to judge whether an income of 
more than two millions sterling, with the possession of 
three provinces, abounding in the ‘ most valuable pro- 
ductions of nature and art,’ all ready to drop into the 
hands of the Minister by the consent of the real owner, 
the Great Mogul, was an object worthy of the public 
attention. Black troops he could get in any number, 
as they were better paid and treated by the English 
than by the country powers. For further particulars, 
Clive referred the Minister to Mr. Walsh, the bearer of 
this letter. 

Before leaving India, Clive administered a parting 
blow to the Court of Directors, by signing a letter in 
common with some four others of the members of 
Coimcil, in which, amongst other remarks, we find the 
following expression : ^ The diction of your letter is 
most unworthy yourselves and us, in whatever relation 
considered, either as masters to servants, or gentlemen 
to gentlemen.’ In short-, the writers told the Directors 
they were ^no gentlemen;’ and the Directors, as we 
shall see, never forgot the insult. 

On February 25, 1760, Clive embarked for Eng- 
land; and on landing, found himself not only one of 
the most distinguished, but also one of the richest, men 
in the kingdom. 

Pitt had called him "^the Heaven-born General.’ 
George the Second had told his best soldiers, if they 
wished to learn the art of war, to go to Clive. 

He was both able and willing to give affluence to his 
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parents^ to dower his four sisters, and to pension his 
friends. The cup of happiness seemed full; but the 
ability to quaff that cup was wanting. Something in 
the mental and in the physical constitution of Clive 
seemed to fit him for work, for war, for turmoil — for 
anything, in short, save happiness. The eye of envy 
soon marked down the man who had towered above his 
fellows. The tongue of detraction was busy with the 
hero, who thought for himself, and never cared to con- 
ceal his thoughts, and whose words were as violent as 
the rest of his character. 

The scarlet coats, laced with gold, and lined with 
parchment — the wonderful profusion of dress and equi- 
page of the blustering Nabob, excited ridicule. But 
above all troubles was the jealousy of the Court of 
Directors, who threatened to take away his jaghire. 
If Clive had condescended to cajole this body, he might 
easily have done so. But he went on to the opposite 
extreme of defiance. Bushing headlong into the thick 
of Indian home politics, he sacrificed dignity, money, 
and peace of mind, in order to secure a position, which, 
if he had remained quiet, all men would have voted 
with acclamation. The great Indian warrior lost him- 
self in the muddy politics of Leadenhall Street, and 
condescended to split votes and hire pamphleteers. 
®My future power,’ he wrote to a friend, ^ my future 
grandeur^ all depend upon the receipt of the jaghire 
money.’ Alas for poor human nature! The hero, 
who had conquered and given away kingdoms — whose 
courage, coolness, and success had placed him among 
the first men of the age — craves for money, to be spent 
in laces, carriages, and liveries, as the support of his 
future grandeur I 

It is time now to return to Bengal, where the English- 
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men, whom Clive had raised so high, were once again 
on the road to ruin and disgrace. Mr. Henry Yansittart, 
a civil servant of fair character and decent ability, but 
lacking the fire and energy, as well as the judgment, 
of his predecessor, took charge of the government of 
Bengal. He had just the respectable temperament, 
which men of fewer scruples and greater violence 
delight to tvdst after their own fashion and will. 

Holwell,* who for some time had great influence 
with the new governor, had determined if possible to 
pull down Meer Jaffier, and set up another Soobadar in 
his place. The unfortunate prince was called upon to 
give up his power to his son-in-law, Kasim Ali. He 
resisted. Yansittart marched with a strong force to 
Moorshidabad ; the palace was surrounded with troops, 
and Meer JaflSer, in fear of his life, sent out the seals of 
oflSce to Kasim Ali. (December 1760.) In surrender- 
ing the power which the English had sought to confer 
upon him, and which they now unjustly resumed, Meer 
Jafiier made the following address : 

^ The English placed me on the musnud (throne) ; you 
may depose me if you please ; you have broken your 
engagements. I will not mine. Had I such designs, 
I could have raised twenty thousand men, and fought 
you if I pleased. I desire you will either send me to 
Sabit Jung (Lord Clive), for he will do me justice, or 
let me go to Mecca ’ (on pilgrimage). 

It is painful to write this simple speech, extorted as 
it was by the inju^stice of our countrymen from a prince 
who had made the fortunes of hundreds of Englishmen, 
and whose chief crime was that he was unable to enrich 
hundreds more. 

^ Holwell was left in care of the government when Clive embarked 
for England, and made over his charge to Yansittart in 1760* 
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The successor, Kasim Ali, as a matter of course, paid 
large sums (200,000J,) to the chief English officers, and 
ceded the fruitful provinces of Biirdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong to the East India Company. Every 
sort of infamy was crowded into the period during which 
Kasim Ali ruled as Soohadar of Bengal. Eam-naryun, 
the governor of Patna, whose cause the English had 
repeatedly and solemnly esp'oused, was given up to the 
avarice of the new Soohadar, and cut ofi by murder."^ 

A civil war began between the servants of the Sooba- 
dar and the servants of the English all over the country. 
The English claimed a right, not only to trade where 
they pleased, but to pay none of the many duties and 
imposts on produce carried about for sale, which by 
native custom were demanded- Thus they gained a 
virtual monopoly of the inland commerce of the coun- 
try. The Soohadar, justly objecting to this ruinous 
state of things, attempted to levy his duties by force. 
The English traders, privileged as they were, resisted, 
and there was one continual scene of violence all over 
the land. The English flag, which’ every petty govern- 
ment servant stuck up on liis boat or cargo of merchan- 
dise, was in fifty different places trampled in the dust 
by the custom-house officers of the Soohadar. 

The mass of the people, who suffered alike from the 
tyranny of the Soohadar and the insolent avarice of 
the English, and from the struggle between these two 
powers, cried to Heaven for redress. The English 
repented that they had made Kasim i^li Soohadar, and 
dragged the grey-headed Meer Jaffier from his retire- 

* To the honour of two officers, Carnac and Coote, be it mentioned, 
that they both declined to obey the orders of Vansittart — ^to giye up 
Bam-naiyun to the Soohadar ; and both were removed from the com- 
mand at Patna. 
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ment, to place him again on the throne. Kasim Ali 
became desperate, and murdered in cold blood one 
hundred and fifty English prisoners, many of them in 
the civil and military service of the Company. Mr. 
Yansittart, at the mercy of a tyrannical cotincil, who 
treated him as a cipher, was carried down the stream ; 
and in 1763 proclaimed Meer Jaffier as Soobadar of 
Bengal, some three years after he had himself enforced 
his deposition. 

The native troops mutinied, and were being blown 
from guns. 

In the council chamber, not only fierce words pre- 
vailed, but blows were freely exchanged; and the vic- 
torious opposition thought nothing of using their fists 
upon anyone who dared to stand up for the authority 
of Yansittart : * all was terror and confusion. 

One cry arose from India, and echoed back from 
England — Clive must return to Bengal. He, and he 
alone, could save India from ruin. 

This was all very natural; but Clive, now Baron 
Clive, was determined to make his own terms. He 
insisted upon the deposition of Mr. Suhvan from the 
chair of the Court of Directors. This gentleman had 
been the virulent opponent of Clive during his late 
struggles with the Court. He further declared his in- 
tention to remain for a short time only, and not to 
enrich himself one farthing by any pay or emoluments 
he might receive. 

On May 3, 1765, Clive took possession once again 


* On JTine 9, 1763, 3\Ir. Batson, after remarking that the goyernor 
and Mr. Hastings had espoused the Nabob’s (Kasim Ali) cause, and, 
as hired solicitors, defended all his dishonourable actions, gave Hastings 
the lie, and strucls ?tm a hlow in the public Council .— lAfe of 
Eastings, 
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of tlie goveminent of Bengal. He was to govern with 
the aid of a select committee and the advice of his 
coimcil. 

Some of the council presuming -to dispute his views, 
were put down in the most peremptory manner. On 
the 6th he wrote to his friend General Carnac : ^ Alas ! 
how is the English name sunk! I could not avoid 
paying the tribute of a few tears to the departed and 
lost fame of the British nation.’ 

The feeling thus displayed was doubtless genuine; 
and it only remains for us to lament that Clive himself 
had set the example of rapacity, which smaller men had 
followed with too much success. 

Clive now went to work with all the energy of his 
nature to reform the abuses of the civil service and 
army, and to re-establish our authority in BengaL His 
maxim, with reference to the native powers— a maxim 
founded on experience, was simply this : The princes of 
the country must in a great measure be dependent on 
us or we totally dependent on them. (Clive’s letter to 
the Court of Directors.) As to the services, his desire 
was to pay them better, and to check irregular emolu- 
ments. He complained bitterly of the prevailing 
luxury and debauchery; but this, too, dated from the 
days when Meer JaflGier lavished his treasures on the 
conquerors of Plassey. 

It is only just here to remark, that the military 
position of the English had been materially improved 
in the interval between the Patna massacre and Clive’s 
arrival in Calcutta. Major Munro, on October 23, 
1764, had gained at Buxar a decisive victory over the 
forces of Kasim Ali, and his ally, the Vizier of Oude. 
After this important engagement, theEmperor of Dellii 
had thrown himself upon the British for protection. 
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The potentate, whose ancestor some sixty years back had 
amused himself by scourging Job Charnock, the first 
English governor of Calcutta, was glad now to seek the 
shelter which none but the English could afford. The 
Emperor was still escorted by an English brigade, when 
Clive determined immediately after liis arrival to pro- 
ceed to the north-west, to settle matters with the native 
powers. His colleagues in the select committee of the 
Council delegated full powers to their chief. As for 
the body of the Council, Clive set them down as ^ children 
and fools, as well as knaves ; ’ * and there is nothing on 
record to warrant a more favourable opinion. They 
had all been scrambling for money, regardless of the 
interests of their employers, and deserved the hard 
words which were freely applied to them. 

At no period in his public life did Clive display such 
eminent ability, as in the course which he now took 
with the country powers. He had to deal with three 
separate and conflicting interests ; and with respect to 
each, he acted with moderation, with prudence, and 
with decision. 

Although he seized upon important privileges for the 
East India Company, and laid deep the foundations 
of their future empire, he did nothing to shock the 
prejudices or feelings of the princes or people of 
India. 

First. As to the Great Mogul, the titular Sovereign 
of Hindostan. Clive met this fallen Emperor (Shah 
Alim) at Allahabad, where he had been for his own 
security under the escort of an English brigade. Cer- 
tain tributes (260,000i. per annum) and territories 


* Letter to Mr. Sykes, dated August 10, 1765. 
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were assigned for his future support; in return im- 
portant concessions were made to the English. Above 
all^ Lord Clive presented a petition^ desiring the 
Emperor to grant to the English the Dewannee^ or 
civil and financial government, of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, producing a clear revenue 
of three millions sterling, and containing a population 
more than equal to that of the Great Britain of Clive’s 
day. This petition was granted, whilst at the same 
time the Nizamut, or power of dispensing criminal 
justice, and keeping the internal peace, was at Clive’s 
request bestowed formally on the Soobadar of Bengal. 

Secondly. The Nabob of Oude, who had invaded 
Behar, and had supported the ex-Soobadar, Kasim Ali 
(the murderer of the English), was to be disposed of. 
He expected annihilation, but was let off with a fine of 
600,0U0Z., and the cession of the two provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad, valued at 100,000?. per annum. These 
territories CUve granted to the Emperor. 

Lastly. The position of the Soobadar of Bengal, 
Nujeem-ud-Dowla, whom the English had set up on 
the death of Meer Jaffier (an event which occurred two 
or three months before Clive’s return to Bengal), was to 
be determined* An allowance of 500,000?. per annum 
was granted to him, in lieu of all power and authority ; 
and (to use the words of one of Clive’s best biographers) 
he was ^pensioned into insignificance!’* The moral 
and mental calibre of this prince may be estimated 
from the fact, that when Clive announeed that it was 
intended to give his Highness plenty of money, and to 
deprive him of power, he merely remarked to this effect : 


* Life of Lord Cliye, by Eev. G. E. Gleig. 
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he was glad ; he would now be able to have as much 
fiddling and dancing as he might desire. At the same 
time the semblance of his power was maintained, by 
permitting this Soobadar nominally to hold the Niza- 
mut, or administration of police and criminal justice, 
so that his followers and people were not too much 
shocked by the sudden fall of their chief, I say 
nominally to hold this power, because, under former 
treaties, the real power of the sword was vested in 
the English. 

Another grand service remained for Clive to perform. 
He had put bounds on the rapacity of the civil servants 
— he had placed the general administration of affairs 
on an improved and enlarged foundation. But the 
hardest task of all was yet to be attempted. It was a 
small matter to snub arrogant civilian traders, or to 
control a set of effeminate native princes. But to re- 
form and govern men of Clive’s own stamp — the officers 
of his own army, who, under his auspices, had carried 
the British flag in triumph from Calcutta to Allahabad 
— ^this was an enterprise of greater difficulty and danger. 
But Clive had long accustomed himself to look difficulty 
and danger full in the face; and not only was the work 
of reform to be done, but Clive alone could do it. The 
material form of the Bengal army he had already re- 
modelled and improved. 

Three brigades had been formed, each complete in 
its way, with European and native infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, 

The first brigade, imder Colonel Sir Eobert Fletcher, 
was quartered at Monghyr, a town between Moorshida- 
bad and Patna, on the banks of the Granges. 

The second brigade, under Colonel Smith, occupied 
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tlie post of honour on the frontier, at Allahabad, ready 
to meet the Mahrattas, who threatened constantly to 
make a descent upon Bengal. 

The third, under Sir Eobert Barker, was cantoned 
near Patna, in order to overawe the town and the sturdy 
population of Behar. 

The ofiScers of these troops had been, since the march 
which ended in the Battle of Plassey, in receipt, not 
only of military pay, but of certain fixed and consider- 
able emoluments, called ^hatta '^ This was originally 
an allowance made to the Company’s officers, to provide 
tents, baggage animals, and other extraordinary ex- 
penses, when the army was ordered to take the field. 
Meer Jaffier, when conspiring with the English against 
the reigming Soobadar, had doubled this batta ; and the 
allowance had been received by the army up to the time 
of Clive’s return to Calcutta. It was determined at 
home that double batta should cease ; the troops were 
no longer paid by the Soobadar, but by the English 
Government in Bengal ; and Clive was bent on carry- 
ing out the orders of the Home Government. Van- 
sittart had tried in vain to accomplish this reduction. 
The fiat now went forth that double batta was to 
cease. 

The oflScers of the Bengal force determined that not 
even to Clive would they surrender the wealth which 
his sword had won for them. A conspiracy was formed 
against the government, secret contributions were made 
to protect the common interest, secret oaths were ex- 
changed, and the Bengal officers, en maase, determined 
to send in their resignations of the service on a given 
day, unless their claims to double batta were admitted. 
This day was to be the 1st of June (1766), about which 
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time it was expected that the Mahrattas would be iu 
the field, and the government consequently entirely 
dependent on the army. 

Grreat was the indignation of Clive at this determined 
resistance. He wrote to Madras urgently for a supply 
of officers; he invited, though without much success, 
free-traders, i.e. English resident merchants, to accept 
commissions; he stopped the transmission of private 
letters between Allahabad and Calcutta, and between 
Calcutta and Madras he threatened to put the muti- 
neers to death — which threat, but for the scruples of his 
Council, he no doubt would have executed ; in short, he 
agonised to put down this great and shameful conspiracy 
— and he succeeded. 

The Sepoys were mainly instrumental in supporting 
Clive through this mortal struggle. They were ready 
to carry out the orders of the man who had been the 
founder of their strength and their greatness. 

Considering fairly the nature of this conflict between 
the military officers and the civil government, it seems 
as if no human being but Clive could have gained as he 
did a bloodless victory over so determined a foe. The 
men, who expected in June to dictate to the governor, 
were skulking about Calcutta, deprived of their com- 
missions, and, as opportunity offered, deported to 
England. 

This was Clive’s last, and perhaps his greatest, victory. 
One of his final acts, before leaving Bengal, was the 
transfer of a legacy of 70,000Z., bequeathed by Meer 
Jaffier to Clive, to the East India Company, to form a 
fund for the support of the widows of European officers 
and soldiers who might die in the service of the Com- 
pany in Bengal. He reached England in July 1767, 
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physically speaking a broken-down invalid — tormented 
by liver disease^ and worn out by mental fever. 

Clive was in no temper to conciliate the enemies who 
hovered round his path, and who consisted generally of 
men whose rascality had been cut short by his late 
reforms in Bengal. ‘ Some public compliments were 
paid to him. On November 7, 1772, we find him 
kissing the King’s hand, upon his appointment as Lord 
Lieutenant of his native county. Earlier in the same 
year he had been installed as a Knight of the Bath. 
But, notwithstanding these public honours, Clive was 
doomed to the heart-sickness and disappointment which 
attend upon the career of mere ambition. 

Something very like a parliamentary impeachment 
took place, and the man who had for so many years 
carried all before him, was obliged to justify the past 
events of his life, precisely at that period when he was 
entitled to a public ovation. 

It was moved in the House of Commons, that ^ the 
Eight Honourable Eobert Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, about the time of the deposi- 
tion of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the establishment of Meer 
Jaffier on the Musnud, did obtain and possess himself 
of, &c., &c., sums valued in English money at 234,000J.’ 
This motion was carried. 

A condemnatory motion was then made, and rejected 
without a division. About five in the morning, a motion 
was finally made, ^ that Eobert Lord Clive did at the 
same time render great and meritorioiTS services to his 
country ; ’ which passed unanimously. 

The ignoble charges, the constant threats, the pro- 
tracted examinations, to which this proud man had been 
exposed, shook the tenor of his mind. But other and 
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more fatal mfluences were at work. He had been 
accustomed to mitigate his bodily sufferings by opium, 
and this drug had too surely helped to undermine his 
mental and physical constitution. 

In November 1774, a violent return of his complaint 
came on. The spirit which had never quailed before 
man, yielded to the pressure of disease, and Lord 
Clive, in a paroxysm of bodily pain and mental 
suffering, perished by his own hand. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

WAKEEN HASTINGS IS MADE GOVEENOR-GENEEAL. 

I HAVE shown how piive worked hard to bring Bengal 
into entire subjection. 

Meanwhile, in the Madras Presidency and along the 
Coromandel coast a desultory warfare was carried on 
by the English against Hyder Ali. This Mahomedan 
adventurer had raised himself to power in Mysore by 
the exercise of strong natural ability, and the display 
of coolness and courage. A tedious campaign, in which 
the British soldiers got more hard blows than distinction, 
was brought to a close by the sudden appearance of 
Hyder (on March 29, 1769) with six thousand horse 
at the gates of Madras. Mr. Dupre, a leading member 
of the council, was sent out to patch up a treaty, and for 
a time hostilities were stayed. 

About this time Warren Hastings, who had resigned 
the Bengal Civil Service, applied for re-employment at 
the India House. The Court of Directors kid hands on 
him at once (in the winter of 1768), and hurried off 
the ex-Bengalee to Madras, with a comioission as Mem- 
ber of Council next in rank to Dupre.^ 

Hastings had, as I have already said, served in Bengal 

* The coxirt describe him in their letters of appointment as ‘ a gen- 
tleman who has served upon the Bengal establishment with great ability 
and nnblemished character.’ 

K 
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under Clive^ had carried a musket as a volunteer in the 
troublous days of the Black Hole, had been agent for 
the English G-overnment at the native court at Moorshi- 
dabad, had helped Yansittart to fight an unruly and 
overbearing council, and, in short, had acquired the 
fullest experience of affairs in Bengal. After some three 
years of hard work and good service at the Madras Pre- 
sidency, he was ordered to take charge of the Company’s 
settlement at Calcutta.* If experience signally qualified 
him for this great office, no less did his natural parts 
denote a man born to command. Cool, persevering, 
fertile in expedients, alike incapable to forget a friend 
or an enemy, Hastings threw his whole soul into the 
work of governing. And this work, as he saw it, and as 
the times seemed to show, was the extension of British 
power in India. 

The private history of the man who thus, at the age 
of forty, took the lead in Hindostan to hold it for some 
twelve troublous years, was peculiar. Ambition — the 
not unworthy ambition to recover the family estate of 
Hastings from the hands of strangers — had taken posses- 
sion of him as a boy. This same passion, with rare 
intervals, became the master, and, as generally happens, 
the hard master, of his life. Softer passions, however, 
had their share. On his voyage to Madras he fell sick. 
A lady, the wife of a portrait-painting G-erman baron, 
begged to be allowed to nurse the sufferer. Grratitude, 
on the part of Hastings, grew into love. It was finally 
-agrq,ed between*the three that the Baron should sue in 
the coui'ts of Franconia for a divorce, that the English- 
man should pay all expenses and give a good round sum 
to the husband, and that eventually the Baroness Imhoff 


* A.I). 1772. 
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should become the wife of Warren Hastings, This affair 
exactly displays the man. To him the end seemed ever 
to justify the means. To gain an object which once 
commended itself to his mind, he would go through any 
amount of toil, any amount of discredit, I might almost 
say any degree of iniquity ; b.ut he would triumph in the 
end. He would accomplish miracles for his employers, 
for his country, whilst both alike heaped ingratitude 
and foul scorn on his head. Still he would triumph, 
though covered with scars and loaded with reproaches. 

It has been shown that whilst Clive had left the real 
power in Bengal in English hands, the semblance of 
authority was still vested in the Soobadar. 

Hastings seized an early opportunity to set aside the 
double government, and to stand forward as legislator 
and governor of the country. This was an important 
step ; and it is to be remembered that the courts of 
justice, the boards of revenue, and the rules and regu- 
lations established by Hastings on this occasion, re- 
mained in force for nearly a century, and have only now 
been modified or superseded by the authority of the 
Crown on the demise of the East India Company. So 
far Hastings, in abolishing a sham and establishing a 
real government, did well. His next act is less de- 
fensible. 

The Company pressed on their servants in India for 
money. Hastings went to work to fill the treasury, 
Clive had, as I have shown, assigned to the Emperor of 
Delhi the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, conquered 
from the Yizier of Oude. The unfortunate Mogul had 
been unable to keep these territories from the incursions 
of the Mahratta cavalry, and Hastings seized upon this 
excuse for depriving him of them, and of the money 
payments which his predecessor had guaranteed. The 

K 2 • 
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two provinces thus harshly confiscated were sold hack 
to the Vizier of Oude. It is only just to add, that 
this iniquitous conduct was prompted by the Court of 
Directors.* 

This affair came off so easily, that Hastings was 
tempted to have further dealings with his new friend 
the Vizier. Between the Granges river, the snowy moun- 
tains, and the Oude territories, is the fertile plain or 
valley, as it is sometimes called, of Eohilcund, or the 
land of the Eohilla. This clan of Mahomedan warriors, 
following the usual tide of Indian conquest, had migrated 
from Afghanistan, and taken deep root in this favoured 
land. A climate tempered by mountain breezes, a soil 
watered by mountain streams, teeming with luxuriant 
vegetation, with all the richness, but without the rank- 
ness, of Bengal — this was a paradise to the rough men 
nurtured amongst the snows and deserts of Cabul and 
Candahar, They built houses and mosques, dug wells, 
planted groves, and formed the most powerful as well 
as the most flourishing colony in India. To this day the 
Englishman who, as a judge or magistrate, is brought 
into immediate contact with the Pathan families of 
Eohilcund becomes at once attached to them, and ac- 
knowledges that out of Europe he has never met so fine 
a race of men. The northern blood flushing a fair skin, 
the bright clear eye, the lofty brow and commanding 
presence, the manners courteous yet manly, all stamp 
the Eohilla chief a gentleman. Simple and patriarchal 
in his habits, seady to take the field as a soldier or 
sportsman, he has nevertheless after his fashion literary 
tastes — quotes Hafiz and Saady, and pens a Persian ode, 
or strings a couplet, with a fair amount of oriental scho- 


* See Yol. ii. Thornton’s History of British India, p. 37. 
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larship. Search throughout Hindostan for a contrast to 
this manly character, and you will hardly find a greater 
than the debauched Mahomedan of Lucknow, the hanger- 
on of the Court, or even, as a general rule, the sickly 
enervated puppet who fills the ofi&ce of Vizier. However, 
the Vizier longed to bring these hardy neighbours into 
subjection. Having no troops on which he could rely, 
he bribed Hastings to lend an English brigade to overrun 
Eohilcund. The Eohillas, under Hafiz Euhmut Khan, 
their chief, fought bravely; but on April 22, 1774, 
were beaten in the field by the English under Colonel 
Champion. The minions of Oude swept the once happy 
valley with fire and the sword. 

Some eighty years later, the English Sepoys mutinied 
and tried to destroy their masters. We need not wonder 
that the descendants of Hafiz Euhmut Khan, in Eohil- 
cund, were amongst the first to join the mutineers, to 
unfurl the green flag of their prophet, and the last to 
sheathe the sword. 

Whilst Hastings was thus bartering for money the 
honour of his employers and of his country, a great 
struggle was going on at home. The king’s ministers, 
longing in vain to take India into their own hands, con- 
trived at all events to neutralise the power of Hastings. 
A bill, called the ^ Eegulating Act,’ had been passed, 
with the following leading provisions : — 

The Government of Bengal to be vested in a Gover- 
nor-General and four councillors. 

A supreme court of judicature to be established in 
Calcutta, consisting of English judges and lawyers. 

The receipt of presents by ofi&cers of government to 
be strictly prohibited. 

As the Governor-General was not to govern according 
to his own temper, but according to 'the vote of the 
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majority in council, his power depended on his ability 
to command that majority. With a grand title, he was 
to he autocrat no longer. 

The appointment of the Governor-General and coun- 
cillors was to be made by Parliament, in other words, 
by the Ministry of the day. Unable or unwilling to set 
Hastings aside entirely, they took care to put into the 
council men who would not too readily fall into his 
views. Philip Francis, one of the ablest, and quite the 
most cantankerous man of the day, was sent with two 
colleagues. Colonels Clavering and Monson, whom he 
could easily carry with him. The remaining councillor 
was Mr. Baiwell, a respectable Bengal civilian- On 
October 21, 1774, the English trio arrived in Calcutta. 
From the hour when they indignantly counted the guns* 
which saluted them from the ramparts of Fort William, 
to the day of Francis’s departure, there was one con- 
tinued round of abuse, discord, and recrimination. The 
government at first was brought to a dead-lock. Do- 
mestic business stood still or fell in arrear, foreign affairs 
went from bad to worse, whilst Hastings and Barwell 
struggled with the English councillors, who being three 
to two carried the casting vote. Lacking the knowledge 
to originate measures good, bad, or indifferent, the ma- 
jority spent their strength in worrying the Governor- 
General and opposing all his proceedings. Barwell stood 
firm to Hastings, but all alike were helpless. 

In November, 1776, Colonel Monson died, and as the 
Governor-General had a casting-vote, Hastings reco- 
vered his power. 

In the meantime his conduct in the Eohilcund affair 
had been censured by the Court of Directors, and dis- 


* They got a salute of seventeen guns ; they expected twenty-one. 
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approved even by the Court of Proprietors, who had 
usually befriended him. An agent of Hastings in Lon- 
don, Colonel Macleane, dreading the dismissal of his 
patron, tendered the Grovernor- General’s resignation, 
vjhich he declared was entrusted to his care. The resig- 
nation was accepted, Mr. \Mieler was named as successor, 
presented to the king, and appointed. General Claver- 
ing, as senior member of council, was directed to occupy 
the chair of government until the arrival of Wheler, 

In June 1777, the news of these changes reached 
Calcutta. Hastings was once more tasting the sweets 
of power from which he had been so long restrained, 
and repudiating the resignation proffered by Macleane, 
declared his intention to maintain his authority. For 
some days frightful confusion prevailed in Calcutta. 
The world at large sided with Hastings, but Clavering 
and Francis had their backers too. Hastings and Bar- 
well met in one room, to govern India ; Clavering and 
Francis met in another. Both declared themselves the 
government. An appeal to arms was imminent, in 
which case Hastings by his popularity would have car- 
ried the day. At last it was agreed to refer the dispute 
to the judges of the Supreme Court. They decided 
that the Governor-General had not vacated his office, 
and affairs went on again as usual. 

Nothing, however, could appease the animosity of 
Francis. The hatred between him and Hastings came 
at last to a crisis. The natives of India were scandalised 
by the spectacle of their Governor-General and his rival 
councillor shooting at each other in the great plain of 
Calcutta. Francis was wounded, and soon after (De- 
cember 9, 1780) left India. 

Hastings now breathed more freely, and set himself 
to remedy some of the evils which, with disputed autho- 
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rity, liad been unable to obviate. There was a heavy 
load of debt, and still a continual cry from home for 
money. The Crovemor-Greneral declared that expenses 
had increased, means declined, and money must be got. 

Whilst debts were thus increasing, owing to distant 
military operations, the sources of revenue near the seat 
of government were threatened by a new danger. The 
absurdity of the policy which had attempted to transport 
the institutions of Westminster Hall bodily to the banks 
of the Ganges, was beginning to appear. The natives of 
Bengal, from prince to peasant, were thrown into alarm 
and confusion. The king’s ^ Supreme Court ’ had from 
the beginning claimed authority to overrule, all civil and 
criminal process in the country. ' They now were bent 
on exercising this authority. The bailiffs of the court — 
fellows gathered from the scum of European society — 
dragged away the grey-bearded mooftees and pundits, 
or expounders of the Mahomedan and Hindoo law, from 
distant stations, and flung them into the common gaol 
of Calcutta. Their offence was that they had, in the 
execution of their official duty, carried out the legal 
orders of the provincial courts of the Company. The 
judges of these courts were treated with iusult. ^ Who,’ 
said Mr. Justice le Maistre, when seated on the bench 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, ^Who are the Pro- 
vincial Chief and Council of i)acca? They are no cor- 
poration in the eye of the law. The chief and Provincial 
Council of Dacca is an ideal body. .... A man might 
as well say that he was commanded by the King of the 
Fairies as by the Provincial Court of Dacca, because the 
law knows no such body.’ 

Worse than all this, the myrmidons of the Supreme 
Court did not hesitate to carry their process into the most 
sacred recesses of native life. The zenanas, or female 
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apartments, which had escaped the tyranny of the worst 
of the Mogul emperors, were contaminated by ruffians, 
the sweepings of the taverns of Calcutta, who, as bailiffs 
of the Supreme Court, of a strange, distant, powerful, 
and ii-responsible tribunal, carried with them terror and 
dismay. Native society stood aghast — every man feared 
that, for some secret cause, some involuntaiy crime of 
omission or commission, his turn would come next to 
be buffeted, seized, and carried off. Commerce was para- 
lysed ; the transactions of daily life in suspense. 

It is to be observed tjaat Hastings had not interfered 
when this ^upreme Court judicially murdered his sworn 
enemy, the Bengalee Brahmin Nuncomar. To that pain- 
ful stretch of illegal authority he is supposed to have 
assented.* But the present state of affairs demanded 
instant redress. The public peace was disturbed ; the 
public revenues endangered. By some means Sir Elijah 
Impey and his brethren of the Supreme Court must be 
put down. It so happened that the Chief Justice had 
been a schoolfellow (at Westminster) and an old friend 
of the G-overnor-Greneral. Hastings proposed to him to 
accept a lucrative office as Judge of the Sudder Dewan- 
nee, or chief civil court under the Company, and to for- 
bear disturbing the executive government for the future. 
Sir Elijah accepted the offer, and peace was restored. 

The danger to the natural and ordinary resources of 
the country being thus removed, Hastings set to work 

* Nuncomar was hung for forgery, a capital offence in those days at 
home, hut hardly considered criminal in Bengal by the mass of the peo- 
ple, who were of course profoundly ignorant of any laws but their own. 
The Court of Directors adjured the- ministers of the Crown, using this 
just and forcible appeal : — * If it were legal to try to convict and execute 
Nuncomar for forgery on the Statute of George II., it must be equally 
legal to try, convict, and to punish the Soobadar of Bengal and all his 
court for bigamy upon the Statute of James I.* 
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to fill liis exhausted treasury. Distant affairs, to which 
I shall at this moment merely allude, had caused a 
continual drain of money from Bengal. War had long 
been raging in the Carnatic, and the enemy ravaged the 
country within a few miles of the garden-houses of 
Madras. Again, war with the Mahrattas was carried 
on in two places at once. Either money must be raised 
or the East India Company must collapse. "When we 
approach acts of injustice and tyranny, we need not go 
to necessity for an apology; still we must bear in mind 
the pressure which unhappily strains, and sometimes 
breaks, the integrity of human conduct. It was to 
relieve pressing wants that Hastings turned his back 
on Calcutta, and set out to plunder the Eajah of Benares. 
He had the same sort of apology ?hat a man has who 
robs on the highway to preserve a starving wife and 
family. Wheler was left in Calcutta to carry on the 
ordinary business of the state. Hastings declared before 
he went that the Princes of Oude and Benares should 
contribute to the expenses of the East India Com- 
pany; and we shall see that he fully acted up to his 
declaration. 

The city of Benares had for ages been pre-eminently 
sacred in the eyes of the Hindoo. To live there amidst 
the schools of the pundits, to listen to the Shasters, or 
sacred books, to cultivate the religious mysteries of the 
Sanscrit tongue, to bathe daily in the Ganges, all this 
is of the highest merit to the native mind. To die at 
Benares, and be’’ carried to its sacred stream before the 
Hindoo ashes are scattered to the wind, is the last and 
greatest assurance of future bliss. Temples dedicated 
to the various deities and demons of idolatrous worship 
line the streets. Sacred monkeys and peacocks chatter 
and scream along the house-tops; whilst enormous 
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bulls, precious above all animals to the Hindoo mind, 
leisurely help themselves to the grain exposed for sale 
in the highways of the city. Over this religious and 
commercial metropolis ruled Cheyt Singh as Eajah and 
Zemindar, or landholder of the rich and vast estates 
around the sacred city. In an evil hour for himself, 
this potentate had once attempted to correspond with 
the ruling party in the Calcutta Council Chamber, at 
the time when Hastings was in the minority. To be 
the friend of his rival was to be the enemy of Hastings; 
and his was not a temper to forget a friend or to forgive 
an enemy. Heavy fines and increased tributes had 
already been inflicted on the Eajah;* then he had been 
called upon to furnish a thousand horse for the service 
of the English. He attempted to meet this demand, 
and then Hastings required an immediate payment of 
a sum equal to half a million of English money. As 
the Governor-General approached Benares, the unhappy 
Eajah hastened to the border of his territory to meet him, 
took his turban from his head,t and placed it reverently 
at Hastings’s feet. The meaning of this act, which a 
native of India resorts to only in case of extremity, is 
that the life of the suppliant is placed unreservedly in 
the keeping of the superior. I have seen natives of 
rank on rare occasions adopt this posture, but with a 
quivering lip and tearful eye, denoting the depth and 
reality of the humiliation. Hastings, however, hardened 
his heart, and marching into Benares, ordered the Eajah 
into arrest, surrounding his palace with & military guard. 

* In one instance, theBajah sent a prirate doncenr of twenty thousand 
pounds to Hastings, who took the money and placed it in the Goyem- 
ment Treasury for public use. 

t It is generally considered indecent to appear before a superior with 
the head uncoyered, and the taking off the turban is an act almost of 
(^spair. • , 
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Hereupon naturally ensued a commotion; the people 
rose in fury, and with the aid of the Eajah’s own 
followers, destroyed the British Sepoys and officers. 
The Eajah seized the opportunity, escaped to the steep 
bank of the river, and letting himself down by means 
of turbans tied together, took boat, and crossed over to 
the other side of the Ganges. The populace, instead of 
turning upon Hastings, who had merely a slender escort, 
rushed to the river, and followed their beloved prince. 
The Governor-General made a hurried escape by night 
to the Fort of Chunar. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

WARBEN HASTINGS RULES INDIA AS GOVEBNOR-GENEBAL, 
AND RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 

That it was a crime in Warren Hastings to hunt Cheyt 
Singh, the Eajah of Benares, out of his own domains, 
and drive him like a wild beast to the jungles, I do not 
doubt. But it was not only a fault; it was also a 
mistake. After the confiscation of the fort and trea- 
sures of the exiled Eajah nothing remained but prize- 
money, which was divided among the troops ; and the 
Grovernor-Greneral had to look elsewhere for the coin 
which was urgently wanted to carry on the government 
of British India. 

The dangers to which Warren Hastings had been 
exposed at Benares, and the severe struggle through 
which he had passed, braced him for a fresh enterprise. 
So far as money matters were concerned, Cheyt Singh 
had been driven from his country, and the English 
name dragged through the mire in vain. For though 
the military prestige of our countrymen had been in- 
creased, their credit, morally, politicallyyand financially, 
had been shaken. The Company wanted money more 
urgently than ever. Their servants all over India were 
thrown into debt for want of the salary due to them ; 
the troops were almost driven to mutiny, and clamoured 
for pay, which was four or five months in arrear. 
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Whilst Hastings was just opening his eyes to the 
fact that money was not to be got from the Benares 
province, a visitor of high rank was announced. The 
Nabob Vizier of Oude, anxious to ascertain the exact 
state of affairs, had hurried to Chunai*. Finding Hast- 
ings master of the position, more needy and less scru- 
pulous than ever, he had no choice left but to help the 
Grovernor-Greneral out of his difficulties. As had been 
done once before in the case of the Kohillas, the English 
and the Asiatic chiefs laid their heads together to plunder 
and oppress a third and weaker party. But in the for- 
mer case, stout, valiant, though by no means wealthy, 
men were the victims ; whilst in the enterprise now 
to be undertaken the sufferers marked out were help- 
less women and old men, who, imfortunately for them- 
selves, had the reputation at least of boundless wealth. 

In the rich territory of Oude there was one spot, and 
one onl}' , which the hand of the oppressor seemed never 
to reach, where the people were contented, and the 
country revelling in its own natural richness and fer- 
tility. In the palaces of Fyzabad, amidst groves of 
mango-trees, and gardens of orange, pomegranate, and 
myrtle, dwelt two ladies, the mother and grandmother 
of the reigning Nabob. These princesses had been 
brought up luxuriously, and were surrounded by de- 
pendants, who administered their large jaghires or 
landed estates. So long as the late Nabob lived, their 
lot had been outwardly as happy as that of any human 
being, buried amidst the walls of a seraglio, could be. 
When death deprived them of their nearest relation and 
protector, they inherited much of his wealth, and large 
grants of land at Fyzabad, or ^ the abode of plenty.’ 

If the son of the departed Nabob behaved with 
decency to these good women — his own mother and 
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grandmother — their lot was easy enough. To super- 
intend the details of domestic life, to look after the 
slave girls, to hear the Koran recited, to saunter in 
the inner gardens of the palace, amidst fountains and 
rose-bushes — this was enough for them, and all they 
desired. So long as they were allowed to enjoy these 
simple indulgences, amidst the old servants and de- 
pendants of the family, they were content. 

But as these ladies* had the misfortune to be rich and 
helpless, the Nabob, who should have been iheir best 
friend and protector, determined to plunder them. The 
experienced English statesman who took the Nabob 
under his protection and under his guidance, and who 
should have counselled better things, determined to 
share the plunder. The drunken scoundrels who fat- 
tend on the Nabob had long urged him to Hoot^ 
[plunder] the ^ Begums.’ * Their advice now was 
backed by the Governor-Greneral. Hastings, in his 
usual bland, formally polite style, told the Nabob that 
the debts which he had incurred to the British Com- 
pany amounted to one million and a half of English 
money, and must be at once settled. The Nabob saw 
that the Governor-General was in earnest. Eemem- 
bering the fate of Cheyt Singh, it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the queen mother and grandmother had 
shown disaffection at the moment of the Benares 
imeute; and this was made the pretext for placing 
them under immediate pressure. I say pretext, be- 
cause in the first place these poor ladies had not the 
opportunity, and in the second, they had not the desire, 
to meddle in such remote affairs. 

In order to give a legal colour to the violent pro- 
ceedings about to be taken against the Begums, Sir 

* Princesses. 
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Elijali Impey was sent up to sign the depositions of 
the witnesses who implicated these ladies. The spec- 
tacle of the highest judicial functionary in Calcutta 
rushing up, palankin dahy to attest a bundle of state- 
ments which he did not even pretend to understand, 
and which everybody knew were merely got up by the 
Nabob for the Grovernor-Greneral, was ludicrous enough. 
But if this was a farce, the tragedy was soon to follow. 
A British force invested Fyzabad. British officers were 
instructed how best to tear away from the grasp of these 
poor women their jewels and treasure, without actually 
insulting their persons or violating their private apart- 
ments. 

Two eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan and Behar Ali Khan, 
old servants of the Begums, were supposed to be custo- 
dians, not only of their private apartments, but also of 
their money and jewels. As the ladies, when called 
upon to pay some half million sterling, declared that 
they were unable to do so, and as it was impossible 
even for the Nabob to lay violent hands on his near 
female relations, it was considered expedient to put the 
wretched old eunuchs to the torture. 

There is no more foul page in the history of British 
India than that which describes the proceedings of 
English officers with regard to these helpless sufferers. 
Take as a specimen the following official letter from 
Mr. Middleton, the British resident at Lucknow, to the 
officer guarding the eunuchs, dated January 20, 1782: — 

Sir, 

When this note is delivered to yon, I have to desire that yon 
order the two prisoners to be put in irons, keeping them from all 
food, &c., agreeable to my instructions of yesterday. 

(Signed) NAth. Middlbtoit.* 


* Mills’ History of British India, book v. chap. 8. 
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Under the pressure of this violent treatment^ the 
eunuchs gave a written engagement to pay; and a 
month later the Eesident had received more than 
500,000Z. for the use of the Company, and there 
remained on the extorted bond a balance of some 
25,000?. only due. The princesses declared that they 
had sold even their trinkets, and implored for the 
release of their servants. 

On May 18, the officer on guard begged on be- 
half of the prisoners that their irons might be loosened 
for a few days, and they permitted to walk out in a 
garden near their prison. But still further miseries 
were in store for them. They were dragged away to 
Lucknow. The assistant Eesident — that is to say, the 
representative for the time being of England at the 
court of Lucknow — was called upon to pen the following 
order to the commanding officer of the English guard 
over the eunuchs : — 

Sir, 

The Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punishment upon 
the prisoners under yonr guard, this is to desire that his officers, when 
they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be permitted 
to do with them as they shall see proper. 

Cruelties like this went on till December, when at 
last the prisoners were released by order of the Eesident. 
The English officer wrote to report that the enlai*gement 
of the prisoners had taken place. wish, Sir,’ he adds, 
^ you had been present. The quivering lips, with the 
tears of joy stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was 
a scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor 
men will avail, you will at the last trump he translated 
to the happiest regions in heaven.’* 


* Letter to the Hesident, dated T’j’zabad, December 5, 1782. 
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Doubtless these unfortunate men thanked heaven for 
their release. But if their prayers were heard, so were 
their curses ; and the curses of the people of Oude at 
this crisis were loud as well as deep. Warren Hastings, 
to keep up his own forces quartered in Oude, extorted 
enormous sums from the Nabob, whose minions in their 
turn plundered and ravaged the land. From this time 
forth a settled suspicion of Englishmen and their mo- 
tives occupied the public mind of Oude. Hatred began 
now ; vengeance came later. But I have no doubt that 
the vengeance of 1857 is due, however remotely, to the 
iniquities of 1782. The policy was then violently forced 
on Oude of supporting a British army at the expense 
of the natives of the province. This army, and this 
alone, enabled each succeeding Nabob to trample the 
people under foot. As a natural result, the people 
hated the English even worse than they hated their own 
tyrant princes, imtil the term ^ Furingee,’ or Frank, be- 
came another word for a tyrant, a monster, or a demon. 

The Nabob, still dreading a fate like that of Cheyt 
Singh, was further induced to make a present of ten 
lacs of rupees ( 100,000i. sterling) to Hastings, who wrote 
to the Court of Directors, to ask permission to keep the 
money for himself. This was the foolish act of a man 
not generally prone to folly. Although expensive in 
some of his tastes, and anxious to re-purchase his an- 
cestral lands, he had avoided the gross corruption and 
rapacity of his predecessors ; and this dalliance with the 
tempter is to be regretted. The wretched Nabob, al- 
ready pressed for money beyond measure, was thus driven 
further into difficulty, and goaded to tyranny and per- 
secution by the only hand which could have restrained 
him. 

I have here described the most faulty of Hastings’s 
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public acts. His first motive, no doubt, was ambition, 
the honourable ambition to push forward the fame and 
the power of the English in India. But if a motive 
like this be permitted for one moment to thrust justice 
aside, the result, whether in public or private life, must 
be disappointment and misery. All the labour, all the 
energy, all the pre-eminent ability of Hastings counted 
for nothing with the people of England, when the sor- 
rows and the wrongs of the Eohilla men, of the Eajah 
of Benares, of the Begums of Oude, reached their ears. 
Parliament had for some time past been directing un- 
wonted attention to Indian affairs. Burke had taken 
up the sufferings of our Indian subjects with all the 
energy of bis nature. Morning, noon, and night he 
buried himself in Indian reports, papers, and despatches. 
His fervid imagination gave a more than life-like colour- 
ing to every Indian scene. 

Hastings was to him as an ogre, marching knee-deep 
in the gore of murdered nations. The sorrows of Indian 
kings, the tears of Eastern princesses, stirred the very 
soul of this impulsive but prejudiced Irishman. Francis 
was at hand, ready enough to fill up the outline which 
Burke had delineated, and to paint Hastings in the 
blackest colours. The East India Directors were not 
much lietter disposed towards their Governor-General ; 
but once again the Court of Proprietors interfered to 
save Hastings from dismissal. 

The time, however, was approaching, when the Go- 
vernor-General himself would no longer consent to bear 
the burden of government. Eesisting bravely every 
attempt to drive him from power, there were reasons 
enough to lead him to contemplate a voluntary retire- 
ment. In the first place, he was of a most domestic. 
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not to say uxorious, temper ; and liis wife, after following 
his fortunes through many critical years, had been driven 
from his side by severe illness. Hastings, so stern to all 
the outer world, so harsh to any who crossed the path 
of his ambition, was still to his ^ beloved IMarian’ the 
tenderest and fondest of lovers. He bore the separa- 
tion as one long agony, and pined for the day of re- 
union. 

Again, he had been engaged for some time past in a 
violent dispute wdth Lord Macartney, who, after the 
death of Lord Pigot, and dismissal of Sir Thomas Eum- 
bold, had been sent out as Grovernor of Madras. His 
Lordship desired to treat the Nabob of Arcot as a cipher. 
The Nabob, who was inj udiciously left in a half dependent 
condition, struggled violently to free himself from all 
local restraint, though professing himself ever the humble 
slave of the Governor-Greneral. 

This continual discussion with a minor government 
washarassingto Hastings, who began to tire of a position 
in which he must ever, it seemed, be engaged in war- 
fare, either with bis neighbours or his subordinates. 
The moment .then seemed propitious for an honourable 
retirement, when the home authorities declared Hastings 
right in his contest with the Madras Government, when 
there was peace with France and Holland, when the 
relations of government with the Mahrattas seemed at 
last fairly settled. 

On February 1, 1785, the Governor- General rendered 
up the keys of Fori William to his successor;* and on 
the 7th had left for ever the shores of India. In writ- 
ing to his dear friend, David Anderson, reviewing his 
Indian policy, he used the following expression : — 


* Mr. Macplierson. 
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^Like Augustus, urbem latevitiam recejpiy mavmo^ 
ream reliquiJ 

This was do empty boast. Warren Hastings had been 
for the last ten years the great exponent of English 
administrative power in India ; and however much his 
aggressions on foreign or allied native States are to be 
condemned, he deserves for his domestic government the 
gratitude both of India and England. 

In July, Hastings, writing from that paradise of 
Nabobs, Cheltenham, declared, ‘ I find myself everywhere 
and universally treated with evidences, apparent even to 
my own observation, that I possess the good opinion of 
my country. Yet this blessing (for such it is, and I 
would not forfeit it for lacs) is not without its alloy, since 
it holds me up as an object of public calumny.’ 

But it was only thus in the distance that Hastings as 
yet viewed the cloud which was ere long to overshadow 
his retirement. He had time to turn his thoughts to his 
gardens, for which he begged ^ seeds of the lichee, of 
the cinnamon, of the Bootan turnip, of the custard apple, 
from his Allipoor garden. Shawl goats he wanted from 
Cashmere for his farm-yard, and Arab horses for his 
stables.* 

Finding it difficult to get back his ancestral acres at 
Daylesford, he satisfied himself for the time by the 
purchase of a country house on the skirts of Windsor 
Forest, and set to work to solve the problem, so difficult 
to retired Indians, of leading a quiet life. 

In this he entirely failed. He considered that honours 


^ ‘ My Arab arrived in excellent condition, and is wonderfully admired. 
I ride him in spite of his beauty and long tail, though both valid ob- 
jections ; for this is a land of ostentation, and therefore everybody 
detests it in others, I give them little cause/ — Hastings to Mr, 
Thom^pson^ from CheLtmlmm. . 
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were due to him, and unjustly withheld. He became 
restless, and his friends were urged to bring his name 
before Parliament. 

On the first day of the Session of 1786, Major Scott, 
the agent of Hastings, reminded Burke of a notice which 
he had given in the preceding year, that ^ if no other 
member would undertake the business, he would himself, 
at a future day, make a motion respecting the conduct 
of a gentleman just returned from India.’ Burke was 
thus challenged to impeach Hastings. He accepted 
the challenge, drew his sword, and flung away the 
scabbard. 

And now came on the monster trial. The eyes of all 
England were fixed upon the High Court of Parliament, 
erected in Westminster Hall, for the tiial of Warren 
Hastings for high crimes and misdemeanours. On either 
side of the Lord Chancellor, who sat under a rich canopy 
of state, were seated, in royal boxes lined with crimson, 
the members of the Eoyal Family. Judges on wool- 
packs; bishops, dukes, marquises, earls, filled up the 
body of the hall; great officers of state, foreign ministers, 
and members of the House of Commons, thronged the 
sides ; whilst facing this great assembly, on bis knees, 
was the ex-Grovernor-General, ^ the prisoner,’ Warren 
Hastings, 

No judicial process, since the Eevolution, had so 
stirred the mind, so chained the attention, of the English 
nation. But as in this trial every delay which could 
possibly attend upon justice was embodied, no judicial 
process w^as ever so long, so wearisome, and for that rea- 
son so cruel to the prisoner. The proceedings be- 
gan with the utmost pomp of justice on February 13, 
1788. Seven years later, on April 23, 1795, in the 
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eighth session of the trial, Warren Hastings once again 
knelt before the peers, to receive his final sentence of 
acquittal. 

In this great criminal trial, the ordinary restrictions, 
which guard the lives and liberties of Englishmen, were 
of necessity dispensed with. A man who is tried for 
horse-stealing hears his judgment from the judges who 
heard his trial ; his trial, once commenced, goes on day 
by day to its close (Sundays or close holidays excepted). 
Here, the peers being judges, one hundred and sixty- 
eight attended the early stage of the trial, whilst during 
its duration one hundred and eighty changes had taken 
place ; and some fourscore of the personages who formed 
the court had been summoned to a higher tribunal 
during the continuance of the proceedings ; others, 
who were at Eton or Westminster when the impeach- 
ment took place, were now amongst the judges of the 
prisoner. 

Towards the end we may judge of the impatience of 
the peers by one remark from the Archbishop of York, 
who after comparing Hastings’s case to that of Cato the 
Censor, one of the honestest and best men that Eome 
had ever produced (who was impeached forty times, and 
at the age of eighty), and after loudly praising the acts 
of the Grovernor-Greneral, ended thus: — ^My Lords, 
he is treated not as if he were a gentleman, whose 
cause is before you, but as if you were trying a horse- 
stealer.’ 

Hastings went forth from Westminster Hall a ruined 
man. 

A few months later, the East India Company paid his 
debts and granted an annuity; but twice after this 
settlement Hastings appeared as a suppliant for money. 
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and in the eighty-second year of his age was on the 
verge of pauperism.* 

Daylesford had been bought during the early progress 
of the trial, and the last twenty-eight years of Hastings's 
life were spent here. In his farm and garden he found 
a peaceful if not a happy retreat from the storms of 
public life. His bailiff, groom, and carter supplied the 
place of his Indian ^ omlahJ^f Instead of ruling Indian 
nations, he tried hard to fatten Indian bullocks ; and he 
found the last enterprise the most difficult of the two. 

As time wore on, the nation became aware of the 
harshness with which the ex-Grovernor-Greneral had been 
treated. 

In 1813, Hastings, at the age of eighty-one, was 
invited to give evidence at the bar of the House of 
Commons on the Indian question. The mention of his 
name was received with the loudest acclamations ; and 
at the close of his evidence the members of the House 
rose, and taking off their hats, stood whilst he retired. 
The University of Oxford conferred a degree of honour ; 
and on that occasion, as well as at the time of the visit 
of the allied sovereigns, the undergraduates cheered 
their venerable guest with the utmost enthusiasm. He 
was also created a privy councillor, and was introduced 
to the Emperor of Eussia by the Prince Eegent, as ^the 
most deserving and the wonst-used man in the empire.’ 

These tardy, though insufficient, honours soothed the 
declining years of Hastings. At eighty-four he writes, 
with somewhat of his usual pomp of style, to a friend, 
to announce ^the restoration of divine service to the 

* So declares his biographer, Mr. Gleig ; bnt his poverty did not 
prevent him from keeping a good house and establishment. 

t Officers in attendance upon an Indian administrator. 
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renovated church of Da^desford, under every auspicious 
circumstance, from which the blessing of Grod could be 
inferred on the past work and its consummation.’ 

In August 1818 , after an illness which he bore with 
patience, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, Warren 
Hastings was cai’ried to his grave at Daylesford. 

When we consider the life-long harassing anxieties, 
cares, trials of patience and temper, as well as the wear 
and tear of Indian climate, to which Hastings had been 
exposed, it is clear that the man, both mentally and 
physically, was made of extraordinary material. If he 
missed gi-eatness, it was from his reckless determination 
to be great. His virtues were so scantily rewarded, and 
his faults so severely punished, that it is impossible to 
study his history without commiseration, or to contem- 
plate his memory without regret. 


NOTE. 

In order to connect as far as possible the biography of 
Hastings vdth that of Mimro which is about to follow, I beg 
my reader to bear in mind the following memoranda: — In 
September 1786, Lord Cornwallis took his seat as Governor- 
General in India. The moral effects of his government will 
be described hereafter (pages 191 and 211). The chief poli- 
tical event was the first siege of Seringapatam, when Loi'd 
Cornwallis was able to dictate terms to his opponent, Tippoo 
Sultan. Lord Cornwallis made a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue in Bengal and reformed the administration of 
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Civil and Criminal Justice. The period of this, his first ad- 
ministration, terminated in 3793. 

A respectable civil servant, Sir John Shore (see page 212), 
succeeded, and reigned for some four years. Then came 
(May 1798), the Earl of Mornington, whose career as Mar- 
quis of Wellesley will be separately noticed. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SIR THOMAS MUHRO. 

Thomas Muhro was born in May 1761, just when our 
countrymen in India were pulling down the walls of 
Pondicherry. His father was a merchant of Glasgow ; 
his mother, Margaret Stark, of Kellermont. 

Like Clive, Munro was famous at school for his cou- 
rage and spirit ; and his skill as a boxer gained him the 
name of Millie Munro.* Unlike his fiery predecessor, 
the young Scotchman was gentle and peaceable, and 
never known to provoke a quarrel. As a boy, his 
favourite reading was ^Plutarch’s Lives;’ and at sixteen 
he mastered the Spanish language, so as to enable him 
to read ^ Don Quixote ’ in the original, and to decipher 
and interpret Spanish despatches for the merchants of 
Glasgow. 

Like many men of genius, he could kill a salmon or 
trout in good style, and was fond of swimming, leaping, 
and wrestling. In 1777, the magistrates of his native 
city, knowing the metal of which young Munro was 
made, offered him a lieutenancy in a corps which was 
being raised in Glasgow for the king's service. His 
father, however, having destined the young man for the 
desk, objected. 

Soon after this, the elder Munro failed in business, 
and was glad enough to ship his son Thomas off as 

* See Q-leig’s Life of Munro ; one of the many valuable contributions 
to our literature, for which we are indebted to the able pen of the 
Chaplain-GreneraL 
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a midshipman on board an East Tndiaman. It was a 
pleasant surprise for the young sailor when, on board 
the Walpole, in the Thames, and undergoing a sort of 
Roderick Random apprenticeship to sea life, his father 
one day made his appearance, and presented him with 
a commission as cadet in the service of the East India 
Company. 

On January 15, 1780, young Munro landed at 
Madras. 

Before I trace his history at that presidency, a short 
account of the state of affairs there will be required, 

Daniel Wilson, the late Bishop of Calcutta, was ac- 
customed to warn his Indian congregation, from the 
pulpit, against the quarrelsome temper which persons 
in hot climates were too ready to indulge. A warning 
of this nature, which was no doubt applicable to the 
residents of Bengal, would seem also to have been much 
needed by the English in Madras. 

To go back a few years before Munro landed. In 
1776, Lord Bigot, as Grovernor of Madras, espoused the 
cause of the Rajah of Tanjore in a dispute pending be- 
tween that personage and the Nabob of Arcot. Lord 
Bigot’s own council determined to back the Nabob, and 
scrupled not to lay violent hands on the Grovernor. 
Colonel Stuart, then in command of the Madras 
army, after breakfasting and dining with Lord Bigot, 
and when actually driving in his carriage with him, 
beckoned to a squadron of horse to seize and carry off 
the Grovernor. 

The unfortunate nobleman languished in confinement 
for nearly a year, until death released him from the 
sufferings imposed by his own insubordinate followers. 

Again, Sir Thomas Rumbold, who took the reins of 
government in February 1778, was dismissed for fight- 
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ing the supreme Grovernment in 1781. During his 
reign, Pondicherry, which had been rebuilt by the 
French, was retaken by the English ; whilst Mahe, on 
the coast of Malabar, the last French fort and settle- 
ment, fell in like manner the following year. 

Soon after Munro landed. Sir Thomas Eumbold left 
India after recording a minute expressive of the settled 
state of affairs. But, in reality, the presidency was in 
the utmost danger. Hyder Ali, with a powerful artil- 
lery and infantry, with a body-guard of two thousand 
Abyssinian horse, with clouds of irregular cavalry, and, 
above all, with a battalion of Frenchmen under Lally, 
was fast advancing on Madras. 

The chief officials were quarrelling as usual. When 
the smoke of burning villages was actually visible, and 
when the bazaars of Madras were filled with wretched 
fugitives, they began to see their danger. General Sii* 
Hector Munro took the field, and marched to Conj eve- 
ram. Colonel Baillie, who commanded a detachment 
in Guntoor, was directed to proceed towards Madras, 
and to join the main body of the army. When just 
about to accomplish that object, he was attacked by the 
Mysoreans, and, after a gallant resistance, overpowered, 
owing to the explosion of the tumbrils containing his 
gunpowder. A cruel slaughter of the English force, 
after they had surrendered, was stopped by Lally, who 
rode up to Hyder, and told him that it was not the 
custom of Europeans to cut their enemies to pieces after 
they had thrown down their arms. Baillie was taken 
prisoner; Colonel Fletcher, whilst holding up his 
handkerchief on the point of his sword, as a signal for 
quarter, was butchered. Sir Hector Munro fell back, 
leaving much of his baggage and ammunition in the 
hands of the enemy. 
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It was in this campaign that young Thomas Munro 
made his first essay as a soldier. 

It is not my purpose to follow out in detail the com- 
plicated military events of this period. Munro took a 
full share in them ; and had the benefit of much rough 
and hard service, and a full share of privation, exposure, 
and fatigue.* 

The late General Sir Charles Napier, who declared 
that a tooth-brush, a towel, and a bit of soap was ^ kit ’ 
enough for a young officer, would hardly have objected 
to the equipment of Thomas Munro. His bed was a 
piece of canvas, stretched on four cross-sticks. His 
pillow a cartridge box. His only quilt an English great 
coat, into the sleeves of which his legs were thrust, 
whilst the skirts were drawn over his head ; the dis- 
advantage of the arrangement being that he could 
never cover his feet and his shoulders at the same time. 

* I note here tho dates of some of Munro’s experiences diiring Ms 
first period of Indian service, wliieli extended from 1780 to 1807. 

1780.— Hyder Ali, with the Mysoreans, invaded Ctirnatic. Munro 
served under Sir Hector Munro, Sir Eyre Coote, and General Stewart, 
during the war with the Mysoreans and the French, until the cessation 
of arms with the French, on July 2, 1783. During this period he 
witnessed and took part in sieges, assaults, cannonades, retreat, and 
sundry pitched battles, 

1788. — Appointed an assistant in the intelligence department ; and 
took part in the war with Tjppoo Sultan, the son and f^uccessor of Hyder 
Ali ; and till April 1792, was continually employed in the military 
operations of the period. 

1792-1799. — Employed in the civil administration of the province 
called Bararaahal, ceded by Tijpoo to the British Government. 

1799. ^Appointed by the Governor-General, Lord Momington, secre- 
tary to the commission for the settlement of Mysore, till the instaUatxon 
of the Ea]ah, in July. 

1800. — In charge of Canara. 

1801-1807.— In charge of the ceded districts. 

October 23, 1807. — Sailed for England, after neai’ly twenty-eight 
years’ service. 
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His dress tos so much the worse for wear that the 
sleeves of his coat came off when he was pulling it off 
to try on a new waistcoat. His pay as a cadet was 
eight pagodas, or about three pounds, a month, of which 
half went to his servants for cooking, washing, &c. 

The companion of his toils was an old horse, so weak 
that his master had to walk the greater part of his 
journeys; and, as he wrote to his sister about this 
ancient charger, ‘ if he were to die, I would give my 
kingdom for another, and find nobody to accept of my 
offer.’ He often walked from sunrise to sunset, with- 
out any other refreshment than a draught of water; and 
traversed on foot, in the plains between Vizagapatam 
and Madura, a distance of some eight hundred miles 
or more. 

Having been thus nurtured in the precious school of 
adversity, it was a relief to Munro, when, early in 1787, 
he joined the 21st battalion at Vellore, and, for the 
first time since he left home, had some eighteen months 
of rest and refreshment. 

Great is the temptation to a young officer, after years 
of campaigning and hard work, when he finds himself, 
with nothing to do but parade duty, in a uiet canton- 
ment. To drink, gamble, and kill time, to turn night 
into day, to yield at least to idleness, if not to dissipa- 
tion — this is almost natural. Munro, however, from 
the moment that he left the field, turned his time to 
good account, and kept steadily before him the grand 
objects of self-denial and self-improveinent. He lived 
like a hermit, to send home money for his mother ; and 
worked like a student, to xmderstand the country and 
people. 

All the success which attended and followed him, 
from his humble subaltern’s tent, to the head of armies 
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and the government of millions, may be traced to the 
habits of frugality and self-sacrifice which he learned as 
a boy at Madras and Vellore. The rule of life which 
he adopted at Vellore, and his description of it to his 
sister, seems to show how much happiness a man of 
active mind and habits may find in a situation which 
to a less energetic temper is simply irksome and dis- 
gusting. He breakfasted at seven, then walked out 
alone till ten ; read Persian till one, dined and rested 
till three; then again talked or wTote Persian and 
Hindostanee till sunset. Then the bugle sounded for 
parade, and his intellectual work was over. 

His love of nature enabled Munro freely to enjoy and 
to make the most of the scenes in which his lot was 
cast. He became deeply attached to the ^ delightful 
valley,’ as he terms it, of Vellore, and loved it almost 
as much as Horthside, on the banks of the Kelvin, 
where he had spent his summer holidays as a boy. The 
same imaginative spirit, which enabled him to enjoy 
tlie outward scene, gave a charm to the inner human 
life around him. Here, to do justice to Munro, I must 
quote his own words, addressed to his sister Erskine, and 
describing the ^ romantic hills about Vellore.’ 

^ All around you is classic ground, in the history of 
this country ; for almost every spot has been the resi- 
dence of some powerful family, now reduced to misery 
by frequent revolutions, or the scene of some important 
action in former wars. 

‘Not with more veneration should I visit the field of 
Marathon, or the capitol of the ancient Romans, than I 
tread on this hallowed ground ; for, in sitting under a 
tree, and while listening to the disastrous tale of some 
noble Moorman, who relates to you the ruin of his 
fortune and his family — ^to contemplate by what strange 
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vicissitudes you and he, who are both originally from 
the north of Asia, after a separation of so many ages, 
coming from the most opposite quarters, again meet in 
Hindostan, to contend with each other — this to me is 
wonderfully solemn and affecting J 

In that short extract is the key to Mupro’s public 
life. Instead of considering the decayed Mahomed an 
families as ^ disagreeable niggers,’ he looked upon them 
as ^ noble Moormen;’ instead of voting everything a 
bore, which had no direct relation to dogs, horses, tiffin, 
or cards, he took a real, hearty and sympathising interest 
in the human nature around him. 

Whatever may be the trials or discomforts of Indian 
service to an Englishman, one thing is certain — if a 
man deserves to succeed in public and official life, which 
alone is the common life of Englishmen in India, his 
success, health and strength permitting, is certain. A 
spirit and intellect, such as Munro possessed — no mere 
sentimental genius, but a combination of the hard- 
headed Scotchman with a fervid imagination — such a 
spirit and mind as this was suited for work more ar- 
duous than a purely regimental career could afford. 

So, in August 1788, Munro was appointed to the 
^Intelligence Department,’ and attached to the head- 
quarters of the column destined to take possession of 
the province of Gruntoor, which had lately been ceded 
to the English. In 1792, he marched with the force 
ordered to occupy the territory of Baramahal ; and ujd 
to the spring of 1799, he was employed in the Eevenue 
Department in this district. The English ear connects 
nothing of a pleasing nature with the words, ^ Eevenue 
Department,’ which ring somewhat harshly, and call up 
visions of tax papers, gaugers, and the like. But, in 
India, revenue means chiefly land revenue; and the 

M 
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duties of a collector of land revenue are like those of 
a great landed proprietor or his agent in England. 

, It is not only to collect rents, but to see that rents 
are fair and equal ; to defend the poor man from the 
middle man, and to do justice to all : this is the mStier 
of the English collector of revenue in India ; and in a 
fairly assessed territory, a very pleasant metier it is. 
So, at least, thought Munro, who threw his whole soul 
into his work, and passed in Baramahal the happiest 
years of his life. Amongst peasant proprietors, settling^ 
their disputes, adjusting their payments, and, to the 
best of his power, improving their condition — moving 
his camp for every day during a great part of the year — 
time, so spent-, flew cheerfully past. 

Every tree and mountain had a charm for Munro, 
who, when on rare occasions he could command a few 
leisure days, hastened to a garden which he had made, 
sheltered on one side by a lofty range of mountains, 
and on the other by an aged grove of mango trees. 
Here he constructed a tank, a hundred feet square, 
lined with stone steps, and irrigating oranges, pome- 
granates, grapes, and pine-apples. 

He knew every village, and in each and all the 
peasantry swarmed out to welcome their tall soldier-like 
collector, and to make their salaam to Munro Sahib. 

To show how entirely the young collector threw him- 
self into the spirit of the people amongst whom he 
worked, I am tempted to transcribe his excellent account 
of the women of the most numerous caste in the Bara- 
mahal. It is the most faithful picture of the strong- 
minded Indian female agriculturist ever sketched. 

‘ The women manage everything, and the men hardly 
ever venture to disobey their orders. It is they who 
buy and sell, and lend and borrow ; and though the man 
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comes to the cutcherry to have his rent settled, he 
always receives his instructions before leaving home. If 
he gives up any point of them, however trifling, he is 
sure to incur her resentment. She orders him to stay 
at home next day, and sallies forth herself in great in- 
dignation, denouncing the whole tribe of revenue ser- 
vants. On her arrival at the cutcherry, she goes on for 
near an hour with a very animated speech, which she 
had probably begun some hours before, at the time of 
her leaving her own house : the substance of it is, that 
they are a set of rascals for imposing upon her poor 
simple husband. She usually concludes with a string 
of interrogations : Do you think I can plough land 
without bullocks ? that I can make gold ? or that I can 
raise it by selling this cloth ? ’’ She points, as she says 
this, to the dirty rag with which she is half covered, 
which she had put on for the occasion, and which no 
man would choose to touch with the end of a stick. If 
she gets what she asks, she goes away in a good humour ; 
but if not, she delivers another philippic — not in a 
small female voice, but in that of a boatswain, for by 
long practice she is louder and hoarser than a man. AwS 
the cutcherry people only laugh at her, she carries her 
eloquence where she knows she can make it be attended 
to. She returns to her unfortunate husband, and pro- 
bably does not confine herself entirely to logical argu- 
ments. She is perhaps too full of cares and anxieties 
to sleep that night ; and if any person passes her house 
about day-break or a little before it, he will certainly 
find her busy spinning cotton. If I have not seen, I 
have at least often heard, the women spinning early in 
the morning, when it was so dark that I could scarcely 
follow the road.’ 

Munro cared little for European society. He loved 
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a few friends heartily, but bad no turn for wbat be 
called ^ forenoon gossips.’ It was, however, a treat to 
him to visit occasionally a brother official, who lived 
near a brook, where he Tvould spend pleasant hours, in 
^ walking, swimming, and fishing in a basket-boat.’ 

But his leisure was scanty, as may be supposed, when 
he had to collect one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
pagodas,* without a rupee outstanding, from about 
twenty thousand farmers.f 

Amidst all his pressing cares, Munro never forgot his 
home friends. He insisted that a country house, wdth 
a good garden, should be taken for his mother; and 
when his means allowed, he bought the estate, that she 
might enjoy it as much as she pleased. 

When the Fort of Seringapatam was stormed, and 
Tippoo slain, Munro was chosen, in reality by General 
Wellesley, though nominally by his brother. Lord Morn- 
ington, then Governor-General, to settle Canara (one 
of the provinces then assigned to the British Govern- 
ment). 

Munro had every reason to hope that he would have 
been about this time appointed to the chief post in his 
dearly loved Baramahal. This removal to a distant and 

* The pagoda is 'vrortli about three and a half rupees, or seven 
shillings. 

t By vrhat process of reasoning Munro decided that this ryotwar, or 
detailed settlement, was easier for the collector than if the assessment 
liad been carried out through the hands of ten or twelve zemindars, or 
great landholders, I cannot conceive. But I can easily believe that, for 
the tenants themselves, it was better to pay direct to such a collector as 
Muniro than to any zemindar in the country. If wo could find such a 
collector for every district, it might be easy to settle the much-vexed 
question as to the relative value of the ryotwar and zemindaree settle- 
ments. But as few men will carry out a detailed operation with the zeal 
which Munro displayed, it will, on the whole, be wiser to entrust the 
collections to a zemindar, rather than to a native government servant. 
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unsettled province, which had none of the natural 
features which he prized so highly, was a real sorrow. 
ISTevertheless, he went to work with his usual zeal, 
giving ten hours a day, and often twelve, to the crowds 
who pressed around him. 

By spending all his time under the fly of a marquee, 
amongst the people, they became better British subjects 
in a couple of years than would have been the case in 
twenty, if their hakim had shut himself up in a house. 
The climate was moist, and it was a continual ^ scramble ’ 
for his native officials to get from their houses to the 
cutcherry. When they arrived with their papers damp, 
and their petticoats wet, there was as much coughing 
as ^ in a church at home.’ So with this noise, with the 
rain clattering on the tent or shed, it was hard work for 
a man rather deaf, as Munro was, to hear what was 
going on. Like many men who lead almost solitary 
lives (so far as European society is concerned) amongst 
crowds of subject Asiatics, Munro was becoming quaint 
in his habits. His bed was a carpet and pillow upon a 
rattan couch. On leaving it, he walked about bare- 
headed in the open air, talking to the never-failing 
crowd of natives, until seven, when he breakfasted 
with his English assistants. Before noon, he went to 
his audience tent, and worked in public till four or five. 

After dinner, at eight in the evening, his night 
cutcherry opened, and the hum of voices went on till 
midnight. Though scrupulously clean in his person, 
his garments set all changes of art and fashion at de- 
fiance ; his coat hung on him like a sack, and his cue 
was tied up with a piece of red tape. 

Nothing could reconcile Munro to Canara; and when 
once he had brought that district into order, he seized 
the first opportunity to leave it. 
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His next charge was an important territory, ceded to 
tlie English by the Nizam, in 1800, and known as the 
Ceded Districts.* Here he worked on, almost always 
under canvas, and in a perpetual round of business, 
until the autumn of 1807. He then wrote to his sister 
Erskine : ^ I wish to see our father and mother, and 
shall therefore make the voyage (home).’ 

Before following Munro to England, and to the ho- 
nours which awaited him, I shall quote here a specimen 
of his correspondence with his friend and subordinate 
officer, William Thackeray, Collector of Adoni — a civil 
servant of high spirit and accomplishments, and father 
of the lamented William Makepeace Thackeray. 

In giving this quotation, I am tempted to dwell for 
one moment on the happiness which at rare intervals 
gleams out upon Indian official life, when spirits such 
as Munro and his friend Thackeray meet in the jungles. 

^ I regret your loss (alluding to Thackeray’s removal 
to a higher office) on my own account ; for I used to 
enjoy a fortnight’s halt at Adoni, and talking of Grreeks 
and Trojans, after having seen nobody perhaps for three 
or four months before, but Bedurs and Gymnosophists. 
I hope that you will, in your new government, carry 
into practice the maxims of the Grecian worthies whom 
you so much admire ; and that you will act in all situ- 
ations as Aristides would have done; and when you 
feel that your English spirits prompt you to act first 
and think afterwards, that you will recollect the temper 
of Themistocles — Strike, but hear.” .... You are 

* The Nizam ceded to the English the territories which he had ac- 
quired hy the treaties of Seringapatam in 1792, and of Mysore in 1799. 
Thus the Balaghat, south of the Kistna and Toombuddra rivers, with the 
Talook of Adoni, &c., passed to the English under the name of the 
Ceded Districts. 
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not likely to be placed in exactly the same situation ; 
but many others may occur in the course of your 
collectorate life, that will require as great a command 
of temper ; and if there is any faith in physiognomy, I 
have no doubt that you will rival the Grecians; for 
after you were cropt by the Adoni barber, you were a 
striking likeness of a head of Themistocles I recollect 
to have seen in an old edition of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” 
printed in the time of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST TWENTY TEABS OE THOMAS MUNRO. 

Early in April 1808, Colonel Munro set foot again in 
England. His mother, for whose sake he had so long 
practised self-denial and economy, had died a year 
before ; his father in a second childhood ; two of his 
brothers dead; his faithfal friend and sister Erskine 
almost alone to welcome him. 

All this was to be expected, after an absence of some 
eight-and-twenty years. The face of nature alone was 
unchanged. The old Indian, with his ‘ meagre yellow 
land-wind visage,’ hastened away from the haunts of 
men who had forgotten him to his much-loved Kelvin, 
and the woods and waters of Northside. Here he 
plunged into the flood, and climbed the trees like a boy. 

But contemplation without action would not do long. 
The restlessness which every Indian officer feels, so long* 
as he sees India in the distance before him, drove 
Munro from place to place. Thus, amidst other wan- 
derings, he accompanied Sir John Hope, as a guest, in 
the expedition to the Scheldt, and was present at the 
siege of Flushing. Then he went to London, where 
he gave valuable evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the vexed subject of the renewal 
of the charter of the East India Company.^ 


* In the verbal testimony and the TOtten opinions which Munro 
gave, his accurate knowledge of the natives contrasts strangely with his 
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The Court of Directors determined at this time to 
send out a Commission to enquire into the operation of 
the judicial system whicli had been introduced under 
British sway into India. Colonel Munro was chosen to 
be the First Commissioner ; and the choice could not 
have fallen upon a better man. 

He had allowed himself to become, as he and his 
friends supposed, a confirmed old bachelor, when sud- 
denly, to the surprise of all, he surrendered his liberty 
to the charms of an Ayrshire lady — Miss Campbell. The 
honejunoon had only just ended, when Colonel and Mrs. 
Munro set sail for Madras. Soon after landing, the 
Colonel penned a bitter lament to a friend. He who for 
so many years had been accustomed to loimge in and 
out of his friends’ tents, or bungalows, at all hours, 
found himself now, as a married man, tied to an eternal 
round of formal visits. ‘ There is,’ writes he, ^ such call- 
ing and gossiping, and driving all over the face of the 
country in an old hack-chaise in the heat of the day, 
that I can hardly believe myself in the same place, 
where I used to come and go quietly, without a single 
formal visit. But all this is owing to a man’s being 
married ! ’ 

I shall satisfy myself with regard to Munro’s duties 
as Commissioner, by observing that he advocated a most 
sensible and fittiag policy — a policy which in after years 
has enabled men like Munro to work wonders, and which, 
I am sorry to say, has lately, when most wanted, been 
abandoned. 

Munro desired to see the English officer who had 
charge of the land revenue — ^that is to say, who on be- 
half of the G-overnment ruled the land — rule also the 

inadequate idea of the possible expansion and elasticity of English 
commerce. 
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people. He desired to make the collector of land revenue 
the responsible magistrate of the people, and the active 
head of the police. In like manner, he desired to give 
the native heads of villages and townships the manage- 
ment and responsibility of their own local village police. 
All this was contrary to English custom, and to the 
regulations which had been based on English precedents. 
!N*evertheless, the policy proposed by Munro was suited 
to the country, and to the relative position of the Eng- 
lish and the natives. 

At last, in 1816, after endless reports and written 
disputations, regulations defining the powers of the col- 
lector as magistrate were passed, and Munro had the 
satisfaction to see, in part at least, the fruit of his labour. 

But whilst this paper-war had been hot at Madras, 
a real war was at hand. The Madras provinces were 
desolated by freebooters, called ^ Pindarries,’ who, under 
the secret countenance of the native powers, harried the 
English territories. 

Early in 1817, the Govemor-Greneral, Lord Hastings, 
was constrained to call the armies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay into the field — not only to destroy a set of 
bloodthirsty freebooters, but also to put down with a 
strong hand the freebooting system, which, after being 
nearly destroyed by Lord Wellesley, had been suffered 
to revive, and to disturb the peace of India. 

The details of these operations will not be mentioned 
here. 

An important duty, but insufficient force, w^as given 
to Munro, who, in the course of this campaign against the 
Peshwah, reduced all the territories between the rivers 
Toombuddra and Kistna, and to the east of the latter 
river as far as the Nizam’s frontier. The strictly mili- 
tary exploits of Munro during this war were, so far as a 
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civilian may presume to judge, deserving of all praise. 
But the highest admiration is due to the marvellous tact 
which enabled him to induce the natives of the terri- 
tories which he occupied to place themselves under his 
rule, and to assist him in restoring order. Other men 
went on zealously and well by the ordinary means ; but 
in Munro we have a general who, insulated in an enemy's 
territory with no military means worth naming, subdues 
the country, drives out the enemy’s army, and collects 
the revenue due to the enemy through the inhabitants 
themselves, aided by a few irregular infantry, whom he 
invites from the neighbouring provinces. Well might 
Sir John Malcolm exclaim — ^We shall all recede as this 
extraordinary man comes forward I’ 

From the day when Munro thus turned the subjects 
of the Peshwah against their own master, down to the 
time when Herbert Edwardes and Lake bearded the 
powerful Chief of Mooltan with a rough levy of irregular 
soldiers, the influence of European energy and honesty 
over the Asiatic mind was never more signally displayed. 
Nor is this marvellous power, which the Englishman 
in India by force of character possesses, to be viewed 
merely as a subject of pride and self-gratulation. It is 
rather to be observed with humility, as an indication of 
the attitude which the Supreme Euler of hearts is 
pleased to assign to the Christian governors of a heathen 
population. The Englishman in India is not taught by 
history either to caress or to coerce the Indian mind, 
but to rule by force of character, by firmness, by gentle- 
ness, and, above all, by justice. 

In reviewing this period of Munro’s career, there is 
one other observation to be made. 

When hostilities with the Mahratta chief broke out, 
many officers, junior to him, were placed in command of 
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brigades before him ; and when at last he was made a 
brigadier, a miserable force of a few Sepoys was placed 
under him. Instead of sulking or repining, Munro went 
hard to work at a seemingly hopeless task. So it hap- 
pened that the apparent inferiority of his position became 
vantage-ground to the man who could do great things 
with humble means and appliances. 

The wear and tear of this campaign told heavily on 
Munro, As before, when he could escape the turmoil 
of the camp, he sought a solace amidst the simple charms 
of nature. 

^ I wished much,’ he writes to his wife, ^ to have had 
you with me this morning in my walk. The weather is 
so cool, that I went out after breakfast, between ten and 
eleven, and strolled along the bank of a rocky nullah 
(stream) for an hour, often standing still for some 
minutes, looking at the water tumbling over the stones, 
and the green sod and bushes looking greener from a 
bright sun. There is nothing I enjoy so much as 
the sight and the sound of water gushing and murmm- 
ing among rocks and stones. I fancy I could look on 
the stream for ever : it never tires me. I never see a 
brawling rivulet in any part of the world, without think- 
ing of the one I first saw in my earliest years, and 
wishing myself beside it again. There seems to be a 
kind of sympathy among them all. They have all the 
same sound ; and in India and Scotland they resemble 
each other more than any other part of the landscape.’ 

To his sister Erskine he writes : — ^ Though I have not 
written to you, I have, I believe, thought of you oftener 
than at any former period. The changes in my con- 
stitution make me naturally think oftener of home, 
where it would suffer less ; and I certainly never think 
of home without remembering you, and wishing to 
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ramble with you among the banks at Ammon del, or 
any other banks you like. When I am once again fairly 
upon your favourite bridge, nothing shall ever tempt 
me to return to India.’ 

It was, then, to home and Scotland that Munro 
turned his thoughts as soon as the war was over ; and 
on January 24, 1819, he sailed from India with his 
wife and child, with a firm determination to spend 
the remainder of his days amongst his own people and 
in his native country. His general health had not 
suffered so much as his eyesight. 

As he wrote a few months before his departure to his 
friend Malcolm: — ^At the rate I am now going (i.e. 
going blind), in a few months more I shall not be able 
to tell a Dockan from a Breekan. Before this happens, 

I must go home and paddle in the burn. This is a 
much nicer way of passing the evening of life than 
going about the country here in my military boots and 
brigadier’s enormous hat and feathers, frightening every 
cow and buffalo, shaking horribly its fearful nature, and 
making its tail stand on end ! ’ 

^ Paddling in the burn ’ is no doubt a veiy pleasant 
and suitable employ for retired old Scotch-Indians in 
general ; but Munro was w^anted for something else. 

Honours at last were showered upon him. In the 
course of a few months after his arrival in Scotland he 
was made a Major-General, received the insignia of 
Knight Commander of the Bath, and was appointed 
Governor of Madras. One sentiment of Sir Thomas 
Munro is enough to prove his fitness for the office, and 
might be written in letters of gold over every cutcherry’*^ 
in India — 

‘"We can never be qualified to govern men against whom we are 
prejudiced.’ 


* Court of civil or criminal justice, or revenue office. 
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Early in May 1820, Sir Thomas and Lady Mimro 
arrived at Bombay, on a short visit to the Grovernor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, en voide to their own presidency. 
They reached Madras on June 8 ; and Thomas Munro, 
the ragged and scantily-fed cadet of 1780, and the 
occupant of the ^ hack- chaise ’ at a much later date, 
was conducted amidst the thunder of cannon and the 
shouts of the people to his palace in Government 
House. 

Once again Munro commenced a series of peaceful 
conquests — once again he threw himself, without cere- 
mony and without reserve, amongst the people. To 
receive their petitions in the open air — to listen to their 
complaints, and, if possible, to settle their disputes — 
this w'as his daily work. At breakfast, according to a 
fashion prevailing at Madras, the table was spread for 
thirty persons ; and any English officers who desired an 
interview with the Governor were expected to attend at 
the breakfast hour, and to partake of the meal. From 
about ten to four o’clock, none save the secretaries em- 
ployed in transacting public business w^ere admitted. 
At four, a quiet dinner, except on the days fixed for 
public banquets. The evening was spent in his family 
party; but time still economised, and the aides-de-camp 
desired to read aloud. 

As often as he could escape from Madras, Munro, 
true to his former tastes, wandered through the country, 
leading on a grander scale the camp-life which he had 
always dearly loved as a subaltern. Wild scenes of 
mingled rocks and jungle, ancient trees, and flowing 
water, held their usual sway over him; and he described 
to Lady Munro, or his sister Erskine — the one at 
Madras, and the other in Scotland — the woods and 
waters through which his journeys passed. Sometimes 
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he found himself amidst ruins of the cantonments, 
which thirty-five years ago he had inhabited as a sub- 
altern ; sometimes he found populous stations, where, 
as a boy, he remembered only forests or bushy jungles. 

There was a tinge of melancholy, such as often besets 
over-worked minds, in his journals and letters at this 
period ; and in 1823 the Governor became so weary of 
Indian life, that he earnestly requested the Court of 
Directors to appoint his successor, A twelvemonth 
passed over without any response to this application ; 
and in the meantime the Burmese war broke out, and 
Sir Thomas was zealously engaged in carrying out opera- 
tions, in close consultation with the Governor- General, 
Lord Amherst. 

In 1826, Lady Munro was obliged to carry their 
youngest son from the climate of Madras, and her 
husband felt acutely the loss of both wife and child. 
The eldest had been left at home when Lady Munro 
came out the second time to Madras. Sir Thomas now 
applied more urgently than before to be relieved. 

At last, when the Directors gave a tardy response, it 
was too late. In a journey to bid farewell to his native 
friends in the Ceded Districts, in the summer of 1827, 
Sir Thomas Munro was seized by cholera. His frame^ 
enfeebled by forty-seven years of Indian service, could 
not withstand the malady; and amidst the sincere 
lamentations of Englishmen and natives, the ^ Father 
of the People ’ went down to his grave. 

One anecdote, related by Mr. Gleig, will suffice as well 
as a volume to tell of the veneration in which his name 
was held. 

Captain Macleod, who commanded the escort, was 
seized by the fatal disease which had carried off his 
chief. As the hand of death was close upon him, he 
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summoned his native officers, told them he was a dying 
man, enquired into the state of the regimental accounts, 
and, on being assured that all was in order, with diffi- 
culty raised his hand to his forehead to make a last 
8cdaaiii» He then turned to the chief officer of the staff, 
and begged that a small party of soldiers might see him 
decently buried. He was told that, if unhappily he 
should not recover, his body would be sent back to 
Grooty, at which place the remains of the late Grovernor 
were interred. ^ No, no ! ’ exclaimed the dying man, 
‘it is too much honour for me to be buried near Sir 
Thomas Munro ! ’ 

As one of the wisest, as well as the best, of our Indian 
worthies, I may hereafter review some of the opinions 
of this great and good man. At the present moment I 
shall content myself by remarking, that in soundness 
of understanding, native vigour of mind, indefatigable 
application to business, and intimate Indian experience, 
there are many and strong points of resemblance between 
Sir Thomas Munro and our present Govemor-Greneral, ' 
Sir John Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

I HAYE traced with interest the career of Sir Thomas 
Munro, a worthy, zealous, upright, hard-headed Scotch- 
man, from his modest home in Glasgow, to the dignified 
seat of the Governor of Madras. 

Equally to the honour of Scotland and of Madras, 
another hero arose, at once the friend, the admirer, and 
the rival of Munro. John Malcolm was born on the 
2nd of May, 1769, in the parish of Westerkirk, in 
Dumfriesshire, in a farm-house on the banks of the Esk. 
It was with his father as with Munro’s father. Both of 
them failed in business, and both of them looked to 
foreign service for their sons, in the anxious hope of 
retrieving the fortunes* of the family. John was sent 
away to London as a mere child ; but even in the nur- 
sery he had learned self-reliance. His old nurse, whilst 
combing his hair, told him, 

^Now, Jock, my mon, be sure when you are awa’ ye 
kaim your head and keep your face clean, or maybe ye’ll 
just be sent hame agen.’ 

* John Malcolm vas through life what is called a fortunate mau ; 
and affcer his career had ended, he still has been eminently happy in 
his biographer, Mr. John William Kaye, to whose admirable life of 
Sir John Malcolm I am principally indebted for the material of this 
little sketch. 

N 
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^ Tut, woman/ replied Jock, ^ ye’re aye se feared ; if 
I were awa’ amang strangers, I’ll just do weel aneugla.’ 

Towards the end of 1781 a free passage to India was 
promised, and Jock’s uncle took him to the India House, 
fearing much that, owing to his childish appearance, the 
directors would reject the young candidate. 

^Well, my little man,’ said one of them, ^and what 
would you do if you were to meet Hyder Ali? ’ 

^ Do, Sir ? ’ said Jock ; ^ why, out with my sword and 
cut off his head, to be sure.’ 

^ You will do,’ was the rejoinder. 

So Jock became a cadet, and after many delays reached 
Madras, in April 1783. Like Munro, Malcolm was 
poorly clad and half starved. Ind<^ed, but for the 
charity of an old woman in the bazaar, who supplied him 
with provisions without pressing for payment, he would 
have been driven to despair. Jock never forgot a friend, 
and when he could afford it he pensioned this good 
woman for life. 

When Malcolm’s turn came for active employment as 
a soldier, he had opportunity to observe the frightful 
tyranny of the native army under the Nizam, who, 
whether in hostile or friendly territories, fell like locusts 
on the soil, and destroyed everything within their reach, 
I trace from this time that living sympathy with the 
* ryots,’ or people of India, which inspired Malcolm’s 
future life. He longed for power that he might help the 
weak ; he strove for rank that he might raise up the 
oppressed.**^ And so he set to work with his moonshee 
(teacher) to learn the language, and vowed neither to 

* In one of the earliest of Ms journals we find this remark : ‘Kepn- 

tation for justice and humanity, preceding an army, is of more conse- 
q,uence than an advanced guard of ten thousand men.* 
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shoot nor to hunt again until he had qualified himself 
as a linguist to gain a diplomatic post. 

As generally happens in India, diligence met with an 
early reward. Malcolm, on joining Lord Cornwallis’ 
camp before Seringapatam, in 1792, was appointed 
Persian interpreter to the detachment serving with the 
Nizam. This appointment was given by no favour, but 
simply because our liero was the best, if not the only, 
man for the place. He had' served nine years as a 
regimental officer, and a regimental officer he would 
have remained, but for his own determination to qualify 
himself for staff employ. And when once on the staff, 
his merit was so conspicuous, that he was never allowed 
to revert to a purely military career ; but wherever 
difficult work was to be done, requiring a ready, bold, 
and skilful agent, there John Malcolm found his place. 
And so it is even in the present day in India. It is 
not interest or luck that is required, but self-denial, 
application, industry, and integrity. 

The war with Tippoo being ended, the doctors laid 
hands upon Malcblm, and ordered him home. 

In July 1794, Malcolm once more trod English ground, 
no longer a smooth-faced puny hoy, hut a stalwart sun- 
burnt soldier, of noble presence and commanding stature. 

‘ I dare say,’ wrote one of his sisters, ^ you are longing 
for a letter about our Indian brother. The cause of our 
silence is really the delight we take in that brother, 
which makes us regret every moment we are absent from 
him.’ Happy day there, at the old farm-house at Burn- 
foot, when the brothers, Pulteney, James, and John, all 
three on the high-road to fame and fortune, and in the 
full glow of youth and manly vigour, met on the banks 
of the Esk. After a few months, each day of which was 
more jojful than the last, John Malcolm sailed towards 
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India as secretary to General Clarke, on a secret expe- 
dition. The fleet which conveyed the General anchored 
in Simon’s Bay, on the 3rd of September, 1794. The 
troops landed, and Malcolm took a share in the military 
successes which brought the Cape of Good Hope per- 
manently under the British Flag. 

On returning to Madras, after a happy, careless, but 
by no means idle time, Captain Malcolm forwarded to 
Lord Wellesley, the new Governor-General, some notes 
on the Native States of India, and at once was appointed 
Assistant Eesident at the Court of the Nizam at Hyder- 
abad. But before joining this new appointment, Mal- 
colm was ordered to wait upon the Governor-General in 
Calcutta, nominally to receive his lordship’s instructions, 
but really to instruct and enlighten him as to the affairs 
of the Nizam. This order, under the hand of the 
Governor-General, did not reach Malcolm until he was 
near to Hyderabad. On arriving at the Eesidency, he 
found the Eesident, Captain Kirkpatrick, preparing a 
grand coup d!Uat The French corps of ten or twelve 
thousand men, disciplined by Eaymbnd, who himself 
had served under Lally, formed the most important ele- 
ment in the military power of the Nizam. Lord Wellesley 
had insisted upon the disbanding of this force, so 
dangerous, as he thought, to English interests. The 
Nizam had nominally assented, but in his heart desired 
to evade. Malcolm came just in time to give sound 
advice and ready help ; and the French corps of Hyder- 
abad left their guns, laid down their arms, and became 
matter of history. Great were the rejoicings in Calcutta 
when Malcolm placed the colours of the French battalion 
at the feet of the Governor-General. The young diplo- 
matist became at once a special favourite at Government 
House. He had tact enough to do the needful homage 
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to the glorious little man, (as Lord Wellesley was called.) 
He had fun, good-humour, anecdote, for the rest ; and 
stores of information for all. 

When foreign influence with the Hizam had been put 
down, the Grovernor-Greneral went on to ‘fight Tippoo, 
the ruler of Mysore, who also had been carrying on an 
intrigue with the French, and would not allow the 
English to interfere with him. Greneral Harris took the 
field with a powerful army. The Nizam sent an auxiliary 
force ; to this force His Majesty’s 33rd regiment was 
attached, under the command of Arthur Wellesley, 
whilst Malcolm led on a contingent of native soldiers. 
He thus came into daily personal intercourse with the 
man who, in a few years, was to sway the destinies of 
Europe. Malcolm w^as one of the first to learn the depth 
of Arthur Wellesley’s character ; and the two young 
soldiers became friends for life. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, and the death of 
Tippoo, on the 4th of May, 1799, a commission, includ- 
ing Colonel Wellesley, was appointed to settle the My- 
sore Government, to which both Malcolm and Munro 
were appointed secretaries- Malcolm was the man to 
smooth difficulties, talk to the native chiefs and soldiers, 
and carry all things on cheerfully and well; whilst 
Munro was busy in rent-rolls and land-revenue details. 
Arthur Wellesley did not intend this complication fo 
last long, and the work of the commission was over in a 
month, employment being ready for Malcolm in another 
quarter. 

More than two hundred years had elapsed since an 
envoy from Queen Elizabeth had proceeded to the Court 
of Persia. 

The Governor-General now determined to send Mal- 
colm to the reigning prince on behalf of the East India 
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Company. Malcolm, from his character, manners, and 
appearance, was the man of all others to play such a 
part. He laughed, chatted, shot, and hunted, with the 
Persian nobles, scattered presents right and left, and 
put the King and everybody else into good humour. 
Beyond this lie did little, because, in truth, thei’e was 
little to do. The whole embassage was the fruit of Lord 
Wellesley’s restless activity rather than a real political 
necessity ; but if Malcolm was sent on a needless task, 
he took care to make the greatest amount of fun, and 
to cull every possible intellectual fruit which the occa- 
sion offered. There was a very long Ijill which the East 
India Company had to pay for watches, pistols, lustres, 
telescopes, and other presents, loaded on some twenty 
camels and three hundred mnles. In short, Malcolm’s 
mission was to bribe, and he chose to bribe like a king 
rather than a pedlar. But the whole affair was a 
mistake ; and it is to he regretted that such a man as 
Malcolm expended so much energy on a fruitless 
mission. 

The Grovernor-Greneral was, however, well satisfied ; 
and we find Malcolm in 1801 at his right hand, acting 
as private secretary and confidential minister. 

Happily, neither the variety nor the splendour of 
Malcolm’s career tended to deaden the affections of his 
heart. The good old couple at Burnfoot were placed in 
comfort by their son’s dutiful care. Well might old 
Mr. Malcolm write, ^ The account of your employments 
is like fairy tales to us ; ’ and happy was it that he could 
add, tyour filial effusions brought tears of joy to the 
eyes of your parents.’ It has been said that Scotchmen 
are ready to turn their hacks on their native soil, and 
slow to retrace their steps homewards. But at all events 
they are the last men, when their honest industry has 
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raised them high, to forget the humble friends of their 
own family. For steady work and firm affection^ who 
could surpass Malcolm and Munro ? How few indeed 
ai*e their equals in these sterling qualities ! * 

« My old father/ said Malcolm to a young officer, ^ has 
asked me to befriend you. Anything that he wishes 
is a firman which I put on my head as a Turk does the 
Grand Seigneiu’s, and which I will obey at all hazards.’ 

To his father he wrote, ^ I haye only one request to 
make of you, and your granting it will determine that 
share of happiness which I am to enjoy until my return 
to Em'ope. It is, my dear father, that you do upon 
every occasion call upon Mr. Pasley, to furnish you with 
whatever sums you may require for the comfort of your- 
self, my dear mother, or any of my family, from funds 
of mine in his hands ; and I entreat that you -will deny 
yourself no indulgence that my means can supply. Your 
acting otherwise, upon this point, will make me really 
unhappy,’ f 

The Indian policy of Lord "Wellesley was too bold, too 
comprehensive, in short, on too grand a scale, for the 
Court of Directors. Thwarted, controlled, and restrained, 
the glorious little man’ turned his back on Calcutta in 
1805, leaving Malcolm, who was now ‘ Colonel,’ employed 
in negotiations with Dowlut Eao Scindia, and advo- 
cating, as usual, a bold and firm policy. 

Lord Cornwallis succeeded as Governor-General, and 

* Both Malcolm and Munro not only sent regular and ample money 
remittances to their parents, but also directed their agents to buy land, 
houses, gardens, or "whatever would amuse as well as comfort their aged 
parents. 

t On his father’s death, Malcolm wrote to his uncle and agent in 
England, ‘ 1 have directed 400^. to be sent home annually for my 

mother and sisters Dispose of anything I possess, but above al 

let Twy dearest mother enjoy affluence* 
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during the few months that he survived, strove only to 
get rid of our territories, and to abandon our influence to 
the west of the Jumna. Not only was a career of con- 
quest stopped, not only was a commanding position and 
paramount influence thrown aside, but the anxiety of 
the British Government was to give up as much, and to 
go back as far, as possible.^ 

Malcolm was in despair. He wrote plainly to the 
Government, that if Delhi was to be given up, and the 
territories west of the Jumna restored to the native 
powers, he must decline to be instrumental to a policy 
so disgraceful and ruinous. In this matter Malcolm was 
quite right. In India, however injudicious it may be to 
advance, to retreat is ruin. Lord Lake, who had con- 
quered the provinces which it was now proposed to 
restore, agreed with Malcolm in deprecating any retro- 
gressive policy. This fine old soldier was a discipli- 
narian,^ devoted to military forms, and impatient of 
interference. But, like everyone else, he was captivated 
by the frank, manly deportment pf Malcolm ; and when, 
at two in the morning, he began his march, ^in full 
uniform, buttoned to the chin, powdered and peruked,’ 
he was glad to beguile the way with the jokes and fun 
of our cheerful diplomatist. Here is Malcolm’s opinion 
of the veteran commander : ^ His heart is kind almost 
to weakness. He is honourable, in the fullest sense of 
the word ; and, from his extraordinary energy, courage, 
and animation, will always do more with troops than 
those who may be reputed abler.’ How much there is 
here to remind us of Lord Clyde, under whose auspices 
Lake’s conquests were conquered over again some half 
century later. 

* Lord Corn-^raUis reached India 30th July, 1805, in infirm health, 
and died on 6th October following. 
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When, on Lord Cornwallis’s death. Sir George Barlow- 
succeeded to the place and policy of the late Governor- 
General, Malcolm got desperate, and wrote to implore 
Lord Wellesley, if possible, to send his brother. Sir 
Arthur, out to India, as Governor of Madras. The 
hearty and affectionate letters which passed between 
Malcolm and Sir Arthur at this time do credit to both, 
and prove the warm attachment which Wellesley felt 
for his old Indian comrades. 

Malcolm about this period became disgusted with 
public affairs, and as life without some absorbing passion 
was a simple impossibility, he fell in love. The girl, 
who had the good fortune to captivate John Malcolm, 
was Charlotte, daughter of Colonel Campbell, one of 
Wellington’s lieutenants, and eventually Commander-in- 
Chief of Madras. The marriage took place at Mysore, 
where Malcolm had long held the office of Eesident, on 
the 4th of July, 1807. 

France and Eussia at this time were supposed to me- 
ditate a joint invasion of India, and Lord Minto, who 
had arrived in Calcutta as Governor-General, looked 
anxiously towards the Punjaub, Afghanistan, and Persia. 
It was determined to send friendly missions to these 
courts, and Malcolm was chosen for the latter embassy. 
Here again time and money were wasted, French in- 
fluence was for the time supreme, and the English 
mission failed. 

At last, in August 1808, Malcolm returned to Cal- 
cutta, longing to rejoin his wife, and beguiling his 
absence by writing poetry to her, which he showed to 
Lord Minto, his Lordship in return handing him a set 
of birth-day stanzas addressed to Lady Minto, then 
verging on three-score. This little incident I relate to 
show how, under the influence of Malcolm’s genial 
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temper, tlie former’s son from the Esk and the baron 
from the Teviot fraternized on the banks of the Ganges. 

I am quite overwhelmed/ he wrote, ^ with Lord Minto\s 
kindness. All people here (in Calcutta) seem to strug- 
gle who shall show me greatest kindness.’ 

Eai*!}" in 1807 there was a mutiny amongst the officers 
of the Madras army. The exciting cause was the abo- 
lition of certain contracts for the supply of tents, which 
had been held by the officers, who were thus tempted to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the efficiency of 
their corps. Malcolm, who was always wanted when 
any difficult negotiation was on hand, received orders 
to bring his comrades to a sense of their duty. He 
would probably have succeeded in his conciliatory 
mission — in fact, did accomplish partial success. But 
the Government taking advantage of the jealousy wffiich 
existed between the King’s and Company's troops, pre- 
feri'ed to carry matters through with a high hand, and 
before long all conciliatory policy was abandoned. Con- 
sidering how long Malcolm had been employed in po- 
litical duty, and removed from purely military emplo}^ 
the influence which he exerted over the minds and 
conduct of his comrades on this occasion was remark- 
able. 

Another Persian mission, headed by Malcolm with a 
staff of fine young officers, now took place. Unfor- 
tunately, the Home Government had also sent out an 
ambassador, Sir Harford Jones, to the Persian court. 
Malcolm, after a struggle to maintain the influence and 
dignity of the East India Company, was recalled. If 
ever a man was in what is called a false position, Mal- 
colm, sitting on the left of the King of Persia, with Sir 
Harford Jones on the right, was that man. It required 
all the tact, and almost more than all the temper even 
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of Malcolm, to scramble through the part he had to 
perform. The only wonder is, that our hero managed 
to gather honour under cii-cumstances so apparently 
hopeless. A new order of knighthood was instituted in 
compliment to the Indian ambassador, and Malcolm 
was invested by the King with the insignia of ^ the Lion 
and the Sun.’ In taking leave of the monarch, it was 
evident to all bystanders that Malcolm, with his genial 
humour, had fascinated Futteh Ali, and had triumphed 
even over the ceremony, formality, and mummery, of 
the Persian Court. The impression made upon the 
people in general was equally great. 

Sir E. K. Porter, who visited the country some years 
after Malcolm’s departure, writes thus in his Travels : — 
* In many of the villages the people date their mar- 
riages, or the births of their children, from the epoch of 

his (Malcolm’s) visit among them The peasants 

often said to me, that if the rocks and trees had sud- 
denly the power of speech, their first word would be 
Malcolm ! ” ’ 

On his return to Bombay, Malcolm met Henry 
Martyn, then about to start for Persia. In writing to 
Sir Gore Ouseley, who succeeded Sir Harford Jones at 
the Persian Court, Malcolm used these words, ^His 
(Martyn’s) good sense and great learning will delight 
you, whilst his constant cheerfulness will add to the 
hilarity of your party.’ I value this highly, because the 
biographers of this noble missionary have quite failed 
to give the impression of cheerfulness to his life and 
character. 

Malcolm now returned to England. 

Early in 1815 the three brothers, James, Piilteney, 
and John — the marine, the sailor, and the Indian soldier 
and diplomatist — were each created Knight Commander 
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of the Bath. Well may Scotland be proud of such a 
family of brave sons, who by displaying similar good 
qualities in varied fields of action, gather honours for 
their name and country. 

During this visit, the Duke of Wellington received 
Malcolm with that hearty regard which he almost re- 
served for his old Indian friends. Both on the Continent 
and in England Wellington and Malcolm renewed the 
familiar intercourse which had commenced many years 
before under the walls of Seringapatam. Now was the 
time for Malcolm to study the policy, the armies, the 
men and manners, of Europe ; and, as usual, he turned 
Ms time to good account. 

In March 1817, Malcolm, now Sir John, once again 
trod the sands of Madras. Lord Moira forthwith sent 
for him to Calcutta, and named him as his repre- 
sentative in the Deccan, with the rank of Brigadier. 

^ What is really delightful,’ wrote Malcolm, ^ from the 
G-overnor-G-eneral down to the lowest, black or white, 
red or brown, clothed or naked, all appear happy at my 
advancement.’ 

War was now impending. The extirpation of the 
Pindarees (confederate plunderers) had been decreed. 
But the Mahratta chiefs obstructed the progress of the 
British army, and Malcolm found Mmself in the battle- 
field face to face with the army of the youthful Holkar, 
at Mehidpore. Malcolm, as might be expected, dis- 
played eminent courage, coolness and skill. His victory 
was complete ; seventy pieces of cannon taken, and the 
military power of Holkar destroyed. It remained to 
deal with the Peishwah Bajee Eao, who, after threat- 
ening to fight the English, eventually gave himself up 
to Malcolm. Sir John, who was always disposed to act 
magnificently, agreed to give the Peishwah a pension 
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of more than 8O5OOO?. per annum. Lord Hastings com- 
plained, I think justly, that Bajee Eao was not entitled 
to such liberal terms. If Malcolm desired to buy the 
gratitude of the family of the ex-Peishwah, the result 
proved that his generosity was misplaced. The monster, 
commonly known in England as Nana Sahib, who in 
1857 butchered our countrywomen at Cawnpoor, was 
the chief representative of the pensioned family of the 
Peishwah. 

Malcolm worked on for some years in Central India 
— ^years perhaps the most useful in his long public 
career. He worked, as he said, ivith the door of Ms 
tent O'Pen to evei'y point of the compass i he lived and 
toiled in public, and for that reason, the people almost 
worshipped him. If he could settle a dispute on horse- 
back, or with his gun or hog-spear in his hand, so much 
the better. If not, the people knew where to find him 
every day, and all day long. ^ How great,’ says Bishop 
Heber, ^ must be the diflSculties attendant on power in 
these provinces, when, except Sir John Malcolm, I 
have heard of no one whom all parties agree in com- 
mending ! ’ 

In 1821 Malcolm returned home, to live for a time 
in a country house near Cambridge, and to entertain 
there men like Julius Hare, Whewell, and Sedgwick. 
^The genial heart,’ writes Hare of Malcolm in his 
^ Guesses at Truth,’ * of cordial sympathy, with which 
the illustrious master of the house sought out the good 
side in every person and every thing, operated as a 
charm even upon his visitors.’ But domestic happiness, 
pleasant society, pheasant-shooting, farming — all this, 
and more, would not long satisfy the somewhat ambi- 
tious cravings of the old Indian General. 

Malcolm had smarted when his friend Elphinstone 
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was made Grovernor of Bombay ; and a.gain, when his 
comrade jMunro was sent to rule at Madras. He longed 
once again to be in the full whirl of public business, 
and at last, in 1827, he accepted the G-overnorship of 
Bombay. I doubt whether his sojourn there was as 
happy as his stay in Central India. At Bombay he 
was expected to save the Company’s money, and to 
make retrenchments. In Central India he had been 
able to give with his right hand and his left. 

One absorbing and painful discussion with the Su- 
preme Court, in which Malcolm was quite right, em- 
bittered his reign at Bombay. 

He returned home in 1831 to be for a short time a 
member for a borough, and then to die, overtaken by a 
malady which his severely taxed constitution was un- 
able to resist. 

I leave him with the words of his old and faithful 
friend, the Duke of Wellington ; ^ Alike distinguished 
by courage and by talent, the history of his life during 
the last thirty years would be the history of the glory 
of his country in India.’ 
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THE WELLESLEYS IN INDIA. 

When Munro and Malcolm spent their hungry half- 
starved cadetship days at Madras, Warren Hastings was 
still supreme in Bengal. Lord Cornwallis and Sir John 
Shore* succeeded to the office of G-overnor-Greneral ; and 
being the one a nobleman, high-minded and just, and 
the other an experienced civil servant, who, when all 
around were corrupt, led a life of Christian purity and 
self-denial, they vastly improved the moral atmosphere 
of Indian official life. But these great and good rulers 
were not so well qualified by nature and by temper, to 
lay hands on the fittest public servants for high employ 
as their more accomplished and more ambitious succes- 
sor, Lord Mornington, 

True it is that such men as Thomas Monro and John 
Malcolm, able, honest, energetic, and withal perse- 
vering ^ could not fail to gain distinction in India. But 
unless the noble brothers, known to English history as 
the Marquis of Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington, 
had held office in India when Munro and Malcolm were 
in their prime, the road to honour of these worthy 
Scotchmen would have been less rapid and less secure. 
In the case of each of them, hardship and suffering 
marked their early Indian career, and the study of the 
* * See page 154. 
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people, the country, and the languages, became at once 
the resource to save them from despair, and to place 
the prizes of public life at their feet. Young men of 
the present day who would emulate their honours, 
must imitate their labours. I propose now in few 
words to sketch the Indian career of the two Welles- 
leys. Standing from the first on vantage ground, they 
climbed rapidly to higher fame by force of these same 
qualities of perseverance and hard work, which opened 
the way for them as well as for men of more humble 
origin. 

Lord Mornington arrived in the Granges as Grovernor- 
Greneral in May 1798. He was under forty; had dis- 
tinguished himself at Eton, had supported the King’s 
party in the regency debates of 1789 in the Irish House 
of Lords, had been also an active member of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, and in every position had dis- 
played high ability. On succeeding the worthy Sir 
John Shore, as Grovernor-Greneral in India, Lord Mor- 
nington found the state of affairs critical. Buonaparte 
was supposed to wait his opportunity for invading British 
India. The French flag already had been caixied in 
triumph from Alexandria to Suez. The French con- 
queror had proclaimed his allegiance to Grod, the Pro- 
phet, and the Koran, from one end of Egypt to the 
other. Lord Mornington had touched at the Cape en 
route to Calcutta, and had there met with intelligent 
Indian officers, who prepared him to find, as he did 
find, French intrigues, both on the coast and in the 
continent of India. Tippoo Sahib, the ruler of Mysore, 
had sent an embassy to the French Grovernor of the Isle 
of France, to propose an alliance with the object of 
driving the English into the sea. With the rage of a 
Mahomedan bigot, he declared that ^ an Englishman, a 
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dog, and a pig, were three brothers of the same family;’*^ 
whilst he adopted for his own the motto, ‘ It is bettor 
to live for two years a tiger, than for two hundred 
years a lamb.’ f 

The Governor-Greneral was not anxious to rush into 
hostility with a prince who could bring nearly 80,000 
disciplined soldiers into the field, and attempted to 
settle all disputes with Mysore by negotiation. At the 
same time an army was assembled at Vellore, under the 
command of Greneral Harris, by the support of which 
the English chief might enforce, if need be, his reason- 
able demands. 

I have already told in a former chapter how the 
G-overnor-General, with the aid of such men as his 
brother Colonel Wellesley, Harris, Munro, John Mal- 
colm, Lake, and other able lieutenants, put down not 
only Tippoo, but every other opponent ; and extended 
the limits of British Indian territory, until at last 
the younger Wellesley wrote that he only waited to 
know ^what countries they are which the Grovernor- 
General wishes to take possession of.’J The main fea- 
tures of his Indian policy may be thus described. He 
made up his mind at once, that England in India must 
be supreme ; not only amongst European powers, but 
also amongst native dynasties. He adopted the views 

* It is wll known that the Mahomedan holds a pig in religious ab- 
horrence. A dog also is considered a very unclean animal. I remember 
once when riding near the hut and garden of a Mahomedun fakeer, or 
religious devotee, in the Punjhub, I said to a native gentleman, also a 
Mahomedan, who was riding by my side, ‘Look at that fakeer ! He has 
no less than thirteen dogs following him.’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ was the answer, 

‘ there are thirteen dogs, and he makes the fourteenth.’ 

t Brialmont’s Life of Welhngtou, translated by Chaplain- G^eneral 
Gleig. 

I Q-urwood’s Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, 

0 
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of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, rather than the 
more gentle policy of Sir John Shore and Lord Corn- 
wallis. Instead of busying himself to hold the balance 
between native potentates squabbling with the Eng- 
lish on the sea-coast, he boldly asserted paramount 
authority throughout the Indian peninsula. To use the 
words of Brialinont, the ‘government was entii'ely occu- 
pied with the defence of its own sea-coast provinces, 
when he. Lord Wellesley, took it up ; when he laid it 
doTO it was seated on the throne of Aurangzib.’ 

Nor was it only in the expansion of power that the 
Marquis of Wellesley (he received this title in 1799) 
displayed his talents. He could bind together and build 
up, as well as he could extend, the government struc- 
ture. No Indian civil servant ought to forget his noble 
zeal for the improvement of the civil service, by found- 
ing the college of Fort William, by selecting scholars 
like Carey and Buchanan to preside over that college, 
and by bringing forward men like Bayley or Metcalfe 
to be the future ornaments of their profession. All this 
and much more, the glorious little man (as the Marquis 
was familiarly termed in Calcutta,) accomplished, in 
spite of the Court of Directors, who were terrified by 
his lofty and ambitious career. Let me here remark 
that the present policy of the Home Indian authorities 
tends to trammel and confine the action of their Grover- 
nor-General. By the aid of steam-ships and telegraphs 
this sort of interference is easy, though not always 
safe. If the people of India once learn that there 
is no real paramount living authority in India, there 
will be no end to the cabals against the Viceroy, and 
the task of governing \vill he more arduous than ever. 
Lord Wellesley happily reigned in India? before these 
modem appliances had brought London and Calcutta 
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almost witiliu speaking distance. He received the ex- 
postulations of the Court of Directors when the course 
of events had made them obsolete, and laughed at 
warnings which arrived twelve months too late. He 
left India in 1805. Some thirty years after he had 
returned to England, the Indian Directors became 
avrare of the value of Lord "Wellesley’s services, and 
remembering that he had magnanimously declined to 
accept a bounty of 100,000h at the fall of Seringapa- 
tam, placed a considerable annuity at his disposal. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, always brilliant and able, 
displayed more brilliancy and more ability in India than 
in England. His brother Aithur, on the contrary, laid 
merely the foundation of his future fame in Indian soil. 
It was in India that he learned the arts of war and 
statesmanship, which in after years were pre-eminently 
displayed on the stage of Europe. 

I have already mentioned, in describing the career of 
Sir John Malcolm, that Colonel Arthur Wellesley with 
his regiment H.M. 33rd foot, had taken part in the siege 
of Seringapatam. On approaching that city, the armies 
of Tippoo, commanded by the Sultan in person, disputed 
the advance of the English troops. When the rival 
forces were within sixty yards of each other, Wellesley 
ordered the 33rd to quicken step, upon which the 
Mysoreans gave way. Colonel Floyd, seizing the 
critical moment, charged with his cavalry, and a com- 
plete rout ensued. This was on the evening of the 
27th March (1799). On the night of the 5th April, 
Colonel Wellesley was again in action, under different 
and less favourable circumstances. General Harris 
ordered a night attack, to drive in some of Tippoo’s 
infantry, who obstructed the advanced posts of the 
British camp. Colonels Wellesley and Shaw were 
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directed to make a combiued attack. Colonel Shaw 
succeeded; not so Colonel Wellesley. At midnight, 
whilst General Harris was anxiously pacing his tent, 
fearing that the two attacking parties had fired on one 
another, an officer, toil-worn and agitated, came in. It 
Avas Colonel Wellesley, who reported that his attack had 
failed, and that the 33rd had got into confusion, and 
could not he formed.* The fact was, that a withering 
fire had been poured into the regiment in the dark, and 
that in consequence there had been the greatest con- 
fusion. Twelve grenadiers of the 33rd fell into the 
hands of the Mysoreans, w^ere carried before Tippoo, 
who ordered them to be put to death by having nails 
driven into their skulls. Wellesley, wffio had received 
a contusion on the knee, nearly shared the same fate, 
and only reached the camp as I have described, alone 
and greatly fatigued. In fact, he had not long finished 
the account of his failure to General Harris, when lean- 
ing his head upon the camp-table he fell fast asleep. 
On the following day the attack upon the enemy’s 
position was renewed under the command of Colonel 
Wellesley, and the post was carried in less than twenty 
minutes. The failure of the night and the success of 
the morning, in this affair of out-posts, seemed at the 
moment of np great importance. But there is a lesson 
in the failures of great men, which their success will 
never teach. Let every young Englishman remember 
that one of the greatest of his countrymen in a critical 
moment signally failed ; but, that this very failure, 
instead of depressing, served only to stimulate his spirit, 
and was the forerunner of long and signal success. 

And now the days of Seringapatam and of the in- 
fatuated Sultan were numbered. Tippoo drove from 
* Diary of General Harris. 
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his presence the aged ministers of his father, took to 
charms and incantations, and listened only to parasites 
and striplings. He attempted negotiations, but merely 
to gain time, whilst the British army was steadily closing 
upon him. On the 4th. May, at the mid-day sultry 
hour, the brave Scotchman, General Baird, prepared 
to lead the assault upon the doomed citadel. 2,500 
Europeans and 1,800 Sepoys paraded ready for the 
onset. Baird with a few hearty words sprang out of 
the trenches, and closely followed by his men, rushed 
towards the breach. The enemy were prepared, and 
poured a heavy fire on the English, who still per- 
severed, and made their way over every obstacle into 
the town. Tippoo fell sword in hand on the threshold 
of his palace. An English soldier, tempted by the 
glittering baldric of the wounded prince, seized the 
booty. Tippoo cut at the spoiler, who in return shot 
the Sultan through the head. When this event was 
known, the inhabitants and defenders of Seringapatam 
threw down their arms, and the triumph of the English 
was complete. 

Amongst the archives of the palace a letter from 
Tippoo to the French Eepublic was found, with these 
words, ^ Support me, and not a single Englishman shall 
be left aUve in India.’ The list of a Frefich republican 
club was also found, the members of which assembled 
under a ‘ retired pirate,’ named Eepaut. These men 
were wont to swear hostility to all kings, citizen Tippoo 
alone excepted, and ‘ hoisted the bonnet rouge upon a 
pole in the heart of an Asiatic town, of which the in- 
habitants were slaves.’ * 

Colonel Wellesley was made commandant at Seringa- 
patam ; and when General Harris, with the bulk of the 

* Brialmont. 
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armjj withdrew into the Carnatic, the whole charge, 
civil and military, of Mysore devolved upon the young 
colonel of the 33rd. If older men and officers of higher 
rank — Greneral Baird for instance, who had been im- 
prisoned in Seringapatam and longed to hold the com- 
mand there — if older men, I say, had just cause to 
murmur at this appointment, which was made by 
Greneral Harris and confirmed by the Grovernor-Greneral, 
the event proved the justice and the wisdom of the 
selection. At no period in his laborious life did 
Arthur Wellesley more signally prove himself a work- 
man of the highest power. The mere list of subjects 
mth which he had to deal is enough to astonish. Now 
he was building bridges and tracing roads ; then estab- 
lishing courts of justice, and settling police details ; at 
one time ordering clothes for the numerous ladies of 
the late Sultan ; at another, corresponding with P^re 
Dubois about Christian women who had been immured 
in the harem. He showed a great — nay, in some cases 
an extreme tenderness to the feelings of the conquered 
chiefs ; * but put down then, as ever, plunder or insub- 

* Por example : On the palace walls of Seringapatam a set of pictures 
were fount!, describing the various scenes in the defeat of Colonel Bailey 
by the Mysoreans. Colonel Wellesley actually had these paintings 
repaired at his own expense I Again I find tho same extreme, and in 
my opinion exaggerated, respect for the feelings of the vanquished in 
the following transaction, in which Colonel Wellesley’s own words are 
given, as used in his dispatch to Colonel Boveton, 24th December, 1799. 
* Within these few days I have received an application from a very re- 
spectable man (P^re Dubois), to have returned to their husbands the 
wives of about two hundred Christians and other unmarried Christian 
women, whom Tippoo had carried off from their husbands and friends, 
when he visited the Malabar coast and Canara, and who were placed, 
and are now supposed to be, in his Zenanuh. I have refused to comply 
with this request, although the refusal is unjust ; because the Company 
having taken this family under its protection, it is not proper that any- 
thing should be done which can disgrace it in tho eyes of the Indian world, 
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ordination with a strong hand.* Pensions, laboratories, 
mints, fortifications, gun-carriages, every sort of ques- 
tion, at all sorts of times, a perfect turmoil of all kinds 
of work, formed for years the daily life of our great 
soldier. And who can for one moment doubt that it 
was this Indian training to business and responsibility 
which prepared and fitted Arthur Wellesley for the 
grand part which he was in later years to perform in 
the sight of the world ? And it is thus that India to 
this day best repays England for the amount of English 
life and labour there expended, by training soldiers and 
statesmen for the service of their mother country. 

Amidst the labours which I have tried to describe. 
Colonel Wellesley was seriously disturbed by the opera- 
tions of^a robber, named Dhoondia Wagh, who, gather- 
ing a large following of discharged cavalry soldiers and 
other discontented people, assumed the title of King of 
the World, and threatened to drive the English out of 
the country. On the 10th September, 1800, Colonel 
Wellesley led a brilliant charge of cavalry, broke, dis- 
persed, and pursued the enemy, and restored tranquillity. 
Dhoondia fell on this occasion : his little son was found 
in a baggage- waggon, and was taken care of by Wellesley 
for years after. 

The Grovernor-General had now determined to break 
up the immense combination of half-civilised powers, 

or whicli can iu the most remote degree cast a shade upon the dead, or vio- 
late the feehngs of those who are alive.’ Again, on the 19th January, 1 800. 
* It is not intended that these women should ever quit the Zenannh.' (See 
Supplementary Dispatches of Duke of Wellington, vol. i, pp. 420, 440.) 

* With a very strong hand (see the dispatch, p. 448, zbid.) Sun- 
dry cook-boys having made a disturbance in the camp, and being 
ordered to disperse without effect, were fired upon by the troops, and 
several killed and wounded. This seemingly violent proceeding was no 
doubt both necessary and justifiable, and prevented further mischief. 
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known as the Mahratta Confederacy; a' combination 
which had long threatened the English, and which, after 
usurping the authority of the Great Mogul, contested 
with England the Empire of Hindostan. The Governor- 
General, taking advantage of the distresses of Baji Eao, 
the Peishwah or chief of the Mahratta powers, made a 
treaty with him (known as the treaty of Bassein), 
which gave a colour to the interference of the English 
Government. Dowlut Eao, Scindia, Holkar, and other 
chiefs, had overrun the territories of the Peishwah; 
Lake was ordered to attack them on the north, whilst 
Wellesley, now Major-General, was to make an assault 
from the south, on the borders of the Nerbudda river. 
The highest political, as well as military, authority was 
coTiMed to our General, who fairly tried to bring 
Scindia to terms, but at last was forced to seek him in 
battle. On the 23rd September, 1803, Wellesley found 
himself at Assye, within a few miles of the Mahratta 
army. Colonel Stevenson, who commanded a separate 
corps, as strong as that of Wellesley, had not time to 
come up. The attack was, as Wellesley wrote to Munro, 
a most desperate one, but it was made, and was com- 
pletely successful. It was near dark when the fight 
Was over, and the victorious English passed the night 
on the battle-field. Munro’s criticism on the battle is 
in these words : ^ If there was anything wrong at Assye, 
it was in giving battle ; but in the conduct of the action 
everything was right.’ Considering the vast and power- 
ful army that Wellesley attacked and defeated with his 
small force ; considering that the Mahrattas fought in 
the presence of their sovereign, the action was as 
brilliant as it was bold. The English bayonet, then as 
before and since, carried all before it when artillery was 
silenced, and nothing but desperate valour could win 
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the day. Wellesley took into action some 6,000 men, 
one third of whom were left on the field ; he had two 
horses shot under him, and his orderly’s head taken off 
at his side. His enemy numbered as ten to one, with a 
vast superiority in cannon as well as in cavalry and foot 
soldiers. Of the Peishwah, in whose name these mar- 
vellous efforts were made by the English, Wellesley 
wrote soon after the battle, ^ I have a bad opinion of 
the Peishwah, he has no public feeling, and his private 
disposition is terrible.’ Negotiations were now set on 
foot by Scindia ; but proving treacherous, he was again 
attacked by Wellesley, at Argaum, on the 29th No- 
vember 1803, and once more signally defeated. 

Scindia and his more powerful colleagues now sub- 
mitted ; the remaining insurgents were chased from 
fort to fort and hill to hill by Greneral Wellesley, and 
peace restored to the peninsula of India. 

In March 1804, the victorious General was received 
in Bombay with every honour which the English could 
pay, to one whom they publicly addressed as ^ equally 
great in the cabinet as in the field.’ The British in- 
habitants of Calcutta presented him with a sword of the 
value of l,000i. ; whilst the army of the Deccan offered 
a superb service of plate, inscribed with the names of 
his victories. These tributes of public respect seem to 
me to prove that if Arthur Wellesley profited by the 
unl)ounded confidence and full patronage of his dis- 
tinguished brother, he at least deserved his promotion. 
And the secret of his merit may he given in one honest 
sentence, a sentence penned when he was smarting 
severely on his supercession by his ancient rival. General 
Baird : ^ I have never had much value for the public 
spirit of any man, who does not sacrifice his private 
views and convenience when it is necessary.’ 
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He left India in 1805, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
after receiving the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
for his services. Eich though he already was in honour, 
he was still more highly endowed by the experience of 
Indian life. He had received in the courts and camps 
of India a training which, as the event clearly showed, 
made him for life equal to every emergency, either in 
tlie senate, the cabinet, or the field of battle. 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

MANNEBS OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA DUBING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTUllY. 

I HATE already sketched the manners of oiir Englishmen 
in India, in the seventeenth century, whilst they were 
creeping on to power. It is now time to take a short 
survey of what may be called the Nabob period. The 
popular idea of the Indian Nabob was formed from the 
men who, in the days between the Battle of Plassey and 
the last siege of Seringapatam, came home to spend 
their money in England. The usual type of your Indian 
Nabob was not pleasant. A yellow face, a broken frame, 
hung over with satin waistcoats and gold lace, a ^ bad 
liver and worse heart,’ * by turns a murderer, a miser, 
or a spendthrift ; this was the regular standard. But 
sometimes, as the unexpected uncle, who came home to 
die, and surrender his money-bags just in time to make 
a nephew or niece supremely happy, the Nabob was a 
shade less odious. To suppose that an old Indian could 
be high-minded, generous, and pure, scarcely entered 
into the mind of our novelists and dramatists until 
within the last few years, when Thackeray, himself the 
son of an old Indian, gave us his beautiful fiction of 
^ The Newcomes.’ 

To understand aright the manners of the Nabob, we 

, * jSrlacaulay’s Essaj^s. 
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must begin by realising bis trials. A youth, brought 
up in a manor-house, a parsonage, or a store, neither 
the most steady nor the most promising of the family, 
with little Latin, and not much English ; with three 
dozen of shirts and a Bible in his chest, and five guineas 
in his pocket — was packed off to Madras, Bombay, or 
Calcutta, by one of the Company’s ships. His father 
got him a letter of introduction to the governor, and 
his mother had secured one for the chaplain. 

Now, what was the state of society in the strange land 
to which our young writer or cadet had found his way? 
In the first place, had he come to live amongst Christian 
men and women in a heathen land? This seemed 
doubtful! The heathendom on all sides was plain 
enough, but where was the Christianity ? There was 
no church; no ditference between Sundays and other 
days, except that Sunday was the great day for shooting- 
parties. The governor was violent and licentious ; the 
chaplain absorbed in a quiet commercial venture, which 
took him away from the presidency. Other young 
writers and cadets seemed to have forgotten their Chris- 
tianity, and to have learned heathen lessons instead. 

But it may be asked, How had the English in India 
fallen so low ? had there been no leaven of good amidst 
this fermenting mass of evil ? I answer, there had been 
good, but the struggle between the good and the bad 
seemed unequal, and amongst our countrymen the very 
form of religion was almost lost. 

Early in the century, Frederick the Fourth, King of 
Denmark, had sent out missionaries to the Danish settle- 
ment of Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast. The 
letters of these humble pious men were handed over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel by the 
chaplain of Prince George of Denmark, the consort of 
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Queen Anne. The Societ^^, though having the primary 
object of supplying clergymen to the British colonies, 
sent a present of twenty pounds, a case of hooks, and 
an encouraging letter, to the Danish Mission. Love 
and humility,’ they wrote, ^must be the two pillars 
whereon to raise your edifice, if it is to have an im- 
mediate foundation, which no turbulence of storms or 
waves shall be able to overthrow. . . . We may go 
forth boldly, hut it must be in the name of Christ: 
we may go on, but it must be in His strength.’* The 
Danish missionai'ies, encouraged by this, the first English 
contribution to Indian missions, took heart to seek out 
the English chaplain at Madras, and were kindly and 
cordially received. 

Another admirable institution in London, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, opened a special 
fund for the aid of these zealous Danes, and gave sub- 
stantial assistance to the good work. But the day had 
not come when the English Church or people, whether 
in England or India, gave much heed to the conversion 
of heathen souls. Rather by carrying the vices of their 
mother country to India, did the mass of our country- 
men degrade the very name of Christian in the eyes of 
the natives. ^ Master,’ said an intelligent native, to Mr. 
Forbes, ‘Master, when an Englishman dies, does he 
think he shall go to his Grod ? ’ And the question was 
a natural one. The Hindoos were zealous in their idol 
worship ; the Mahomedans were regular in their prayers 
and ablutions; the Parsees carefully watched their 
sacred fires; the Portuguese Roman Catholics daily 
frequented their churches, fasted, and prayed ; but the 
English — ^to revert to the words of the native enquirer — 


* Hough’s History of Christianity in India. 
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^ chose a smooth path^ and scattered roses around; tlie 
English alone seemed unconcerned about an event of 
the greatest importance.’ * 

Our countrymen then, being almost deprived of exter- 
nal religious influences, coming out young, and for tlio 
most part devoted to the love of pleasure, or the lust of 
gain, having no public opinion amongst them favourable 
to moralitj^ and good conduct, naturally enough grew int* ♦ 
strange bad shapes and ways. Some took to shawls and 
turbans ; and whenever the}" could appear out of uni- 
form, delighted in the j\Iahoinedan costume. Others 
frequented sacred ghats or bathing -places, ate food only 
from the hands of a Brahmin, and aped the ceremonies 
of the Hindoo. Here is a passage from an officer's 
journal in 1783 : — ‘ I had not long entered the territories 
of the Nabob of Arcot, before jMajor Macneal, an old 
friend of mine, and commandant of a fort in that district, 
met me, preceded by a troop of dancing-girls, who en- 
circled ray palanquin, dancing around me, until I entered 
the Major’s bouse.’ 

In tbe days of Warren Hastings, it was nothing un- 
common for English officers to sit over their cups xmtil 
death came to claim one of tbe revellers. Ball-suppers 
were orgies.f Card-parties began on Saturday, and were 
carried well into ^the following week. Dnelling was an 
institution. The ^ heads of society’ met, as we have 
seen in the case of Hastings and Francis, on the Calcutta 
plain, to fight (as the natives supposed) for the office of 
Governor-General. The salary allowed by Government 
was small and insufficient, the direct and illicit gains of 
office enormously high. 

* Eorbes’s Oriental Memoirs, qnoted 1)7 Mr. J. W. Kaye, in his 
valuable 'work, Christianity in India. 

t Kaye’s History of Christianity in India. 
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To soften and improve tliis rough state of life, the 
influence of Eiiglisli female society was almost wanting. 
Ve read of one young lady being attended at a Calcutta 
ball by sixteen admirers all wearing her colours.* ' 

The public presvS presented as usual a fair index of the 
public mind. ^ Hickey’s Gazette,’ a Calcutta print, pub- 
lished in 1780, teemed with personalities and scandal, 
until Hickey himself narrowly escaped assassination. A 
church, built in Calcutta by Kiernander, the first Danish 
Missionary to Bengal, was put up for sale, and but for 


* Some hundred years earlier, tho India Company luid sent out ii 
ship-load of ‘ gentlewomen,’ as 'wives for their merchants and factors; 
but the experiment failed ; the ladies took to quarrelling and strong 
drink, and received eventually an offi.cial 'warning, to ‘ apply themselves 
to a more sober and Christian conversation; otherwise the sentence is, 
that they shall be deprived totally of their liberty to go abroad, and fed 
on bread and water till they are embarked on hoard ship for England.’ 

M. G-rand, in his interesting narrative of his residence in India, gives 
an amusing picture of the knightly devotion 'with which some young ladies 
■were regardal. — ‘ In the enjoyment of such society.’ he writes, ‘ which -wms 
graced with the ladies of the first fashion and beauty of the settlement, 
I fell a couvert to the charms of the celebrated Miss Sanderson : hut, 
\’amly, with many others, did I sacrifice at her shrine. This amiahlo 
woman became, in 1776, the 'wiie of Mr. Hichard Harwell, who well may 

live in the remembrance of his numerous friends Of all her 

sex, I never observed one wlio possessed more the art of conciliating her 
admirers, equal to herself. As a proof thereof, we met sixteen in her 
lively, one public hall evening, viz., a pea-green French frock, trimmed 
with pink silk and chained laco -wnth spangles, when each of us, to whom 
the secret of her intended dress had been communicated, buoyed himsolt* 
up with the hope of being the favoured happy indmdual. The innocent 
deception which had been practised soon appeared evident, and the man of 
most sense "was the first to laugh at the ridicule which attached on him, 
I recollect the only revenge which we exacted, was for each to have the 
honour of a dance with her; and as minuets, cotillions, reels, and 
coimtry dances, were then in vogue, with ease to Jierself, she obligingly 
complied to all concerned; and in reward for such kind complaisance, 
we gravely attended her home, marching by the side of her palanquin, 
regularly marshalled, in procession of two and two .’ — Calcutta Eeview. 
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the piety of one man, would have been converted into an 
auctioneer’s shop. The only sign of Sunday was the 
flag hoisted in cantonments. Ladies worked, men played 
at cards. Occasionally, a spinster might be found to 
boast that she read over the Church Service on Sundays 
whilst her ayah was combing her hair ! ’ 

Can we wonder if a man, who having grown grey 
under influences like these, who, to use the witticism of 
the day, had dropped his religion at the Cape on his way 
to India, and had forgotten to take it up again on his 
return — can we wonder if such a iiian was obnoxious to 
public reproach as well as public ridicule ? 

Thus it happened that the retired Indian, or Nabob, 
was at once the bugbear and the butt of his day. Some 
Nabobs were merely eccentric. Here, for example, is the 
narrative of an old officer, given in the words of the late 
Sir Henry Lawrence, in his romance, ' The Adventurer 
in the Punjab : ’ — 

^ Major H. was an officer in the King’s service, who 
served on the Madras presidency, some thirty or forty 
years ago. He became attached to a native lady, named 
Fyzoo ; never, I believe, regarded her with any but 
honourable views, and married her. She bore him three 
children (one of whom is now an officer in the army) 
and died, leaving the youngest an infant, who bore the 
mother’s name. Major H. quitted India upon the death 
of his wife, and brought her remains with him to Eng- 
land in a leaden coffin. Shortly after his arrival, the 
little Fyzoo likewise died, and her father had her remains 
in the same manner preserved. 

^ Every circumstance in Major H.’s story was peculiar, 
and took great hold of my imagination, when in my 
early youth I came from a' remote country place to the 
part of Surrey where he had his residence. It was an 
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old brick bouse, with pointed roofs, massive window 
frames, tall narrow doors, winding stairs, dark passages, 
and all other approved materials for a regular haunted 
house. A high brick wail with a dead gate surrounded 
the giirden in which the house stood : all was in cha- 
racter — the straight turf walks, the clipped yeWwS, the 
noble linden trees, and the look of neglect and wildness 
that pervaded everything. On ringing for admission the 
gate used to he opened by an old woman, whose appear- 
ance was enough to rouse all sorts of strange ideas in 
the. mind of an urcliin fresh from the country. She had 
been the nurse of little Fyzoo, and had in that capacity 
attended her charge to England. As such she was much 
valued by her m lister, and continued to live with him 
till his death. I well remember her shrivelled black 
face, her white hair, and emaciated form (with her In- 
dian dress, that was in itself a curiosity to my young 
eyes,) and her broken English. I believe Major H. was 
never seen outside the walls of bis garden ; and he had 
so cut himself off from all his relations and friends, that 
it was not generally known that in that old house he 
kept enshrined the bodies of his wife and daughter. 
His two elder children, as they grew up, went to live 
with other relatives; and his sole companion was an 
old widow lady, as eccentric as himself. In a room 
within his own a bed was laid out, covered with rich 
Indian silks, and fancifully decorated ; on that bed lay 
the mother and child, in their long last sleep; and 
in this room Major EL passed the greater part of his 
time. This, I believe, is the simple narrative ; but of 
course much of mystery and exaggeration was added to 
the stories circulated of the three singular characters 
who inhabited the old house, and the supernatural 
beings who were suspected to reside with them. 
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‘ At length Major H. died, after about twenty years 
of this strange existence. His death was quite sudden; 
and so many suspicions had been connected with his 
seclusion, that an inquest 'was held on his body. Thus 
the scenes that had so long been shrouded from the 
public ken were thrown open : when the officials came 
to examine the house the two coffins were brought to 
light, and this discovery of the remains of two human 
beings caused a further investigation. 

^It was a strange scene: on a cold December day, 
that old house thrown open to all whom curiosity might 
lead there; the bustling magistrates and their satel- 
lites peeping and peering into every cranny for a solu- 
tion of the mysteries. The old lady, and the still older 
dhyee, flitting like ghosts about the desecrated shrine, 
their strange tale long disbelieved by the authorities, 
while there lay the unconscious causes of all this tu- 
mult : the hardly cold body of the old soldier, the long 
crumbled dust of his Eastern bride, and of their infant 
child. At length the coroner was obliged to receive the 
real stoiy, however incredible it seemed ; and the three 
bodies were committed to one grave.’ 

Some of the Nabobs, on the other hand, were not so 
much eccentric as ridiculous. M. Grand* describes one 
Greneral Smith, who being made high sheriff of Berk- 
shire, called a county meeting, and proposed that a road 
should be cut across the country, so that he might 
arrive at his magnificent seat at Chilton Lodge without 
the necessity of passing through the dirty little town of 
Hungerford. At an election, the General’s agent scattered 

* Autobiography of M. Grand, a gentleman Trho had suffered bitterly 
from tbe prevailing licentiousness of Calcutta life, bis beautiful young 
wife— afterwards the Prineesse de Tallepand— having fallen 

a victim to the wiles of Francis, 
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guiueas about so profusely in the chaiacter of Puncli, 
that his return for the borougli of Hungerford \Yas de- 
clared void, and the Greneral himself subjected to fine 
and imprisonment. To set off against this, we are told 
he went to Oxford after his return from India, and be- 
came a good scholar ; and in grateful remembrance of 
occasional half-crowns bestowed upon him as a young- 
ster, threw down a cheque for 1 50,000?. on the counter 
of Dnunmoud’s Bank, during a banking' crisis in 1772.* 
j\Iost of the vices of the Nabob were on the surface, 
and at once attracted the jealousy and the disgust of the 
polite society of his day. He w^as fond of fine clothes, 
rich liveries, stylish equipages. Whilst his school-fellows 
were still plodding on as clerks or tradesmen, he was 
driving four horses, and bribing parliamentary agents 
and electors. Everything in his neighbourhood, from 
fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, doubled its price. He 
drank, diced, and swore harder than others ; neglected 
church, spoke lightly of all authorities, and made him- 
self genei'ally obnoxious. As a matter of course, the 
men of fashion despised, and the men of money hated, 
this Indian upstart. He became the wicked uncle ’ 
in the story-book, the ‘Sir Matthew Mite’f of the 
comedians, and the laughing-stock of all. 

It was a bright day for Calcutta — -for Bengal — for 
India in general, so far as good manners and external 
decorum went, when Lord Cornwallis landed. Dignified 
by conduct and character, as well as by rank, the new 
Grovernor-Greneral set the example of regular living. 
It became the fashion to go to bed early and sober, and 
to avoid swearing, gambling, and profanity. Gradually 
also, a higher motive began to work. Men of faith and 

* This General Smith was the hero in Foote’s Comedy of The Nabob. 

t In Foote’s Play, The Nabob. 
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prayer, like Grant and Wilberforce, strove bard to give 
a more elevated tone to our Indian legislation at borne. 
Tlie new cburcb (now called the Old Cathedral) in 
Calcutta was finished. Empty pews prevailed at first ; 
but when clergymen of the earnest though somewhat 
prejudiced school of Charles Simeon treated religion as 
a real matter of human concern, the attendance in- 
creased. David Brown, Claudius Buchanan, and other 
men of like mind, full of zeal, earnest and uncompro- 
mising, struggled manfully to awaken the laity to some 
sense of Christian duties and responsibilities. Infidelity 
being at the root of the prevailing licentiousness of life, 
the chaplain’s work was to act as a missionary to the 
English unbelievers, and to teach Christianity to per- 
sons who supposed themselves already familiar with 
divine truth. A work of faith, of labour, but still to 
vigorous minds a work of love. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, a devout and highly re- 
spectable civil servant, in his own gentle manner 
carried on the good work of reform which Cornwallis 
had begun. And when towards the end of the 
century he retired to a villa at Clapham, to take counsel 
with Charles Grant, Wilberforce, the Thorntons, Zachary 
Macaulay, and other strong-headed and good-hearted 
Christian reformei-s, he left behind him, in Bengal, a 
society who began to forsake the race-course on Sunday, 
and to attend the new church. 

These men of the Clapham sect were called ^saints’ and 
^fanatics; ’ but they have left their mark on the millions 
of India. It is to them that we Englishmen owe the 
discovery, that the Almighty dispenser of events had 
given us India in trust and not in possession. It is to 
them — and specially to Wilberforce and Grant — that 
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we trace the first attempt to influence legislation with 
respect to the souls as well as bodies of the Indian 
nations. It may be regretted that these worthies 
did not find, and perhaps did not seek, in the Church 
of England, or rather in the existing institutions con- 
nected with that Church, full scope for their energies. 
But it should never be forgotten that these were the 
men who first taught us how sacred are the obligations 
by which India is bound to England. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

BEGINNING OF NINETEENTH CENTUET. — MASSACEE 
AT TELLOBE. 

A YOUNG magistrate in India is glad to lay hands on 
any manuscript history or story which may serve to 
make him familiar with the written character and idiom 
of the language of his own province. Amongst the 
provincial tales which I digested in this manner, was 
the following : — 

An elephant-dealer, by name Bnxoo, was travelling 
from Sylhet to Northern India with a string of ele- 
phants for sale. When he arrived at Hurdwar, where 
the Granges flows down from the mountains into the 
plains of Hindostan, it was the time of the great mila^ 
or annual fair, when the Hindoos come in myriads to 
bathe in their sacred sti'eam. This is the time when 
elephant-merchants from the South, horse-dealers from 
Cabool, Cutch, and Katywar, the sellers of camels from 
Central India, and bullock-drivers from Hissar and 
Delhi, bring their animals for sale. 

Buxoo soon found customers for five out of six of his 
animals. The sixth, for some reasons best known to 
Buxoo and to others skilled in elephants, remained 
unsold. The last and greatest day of the fair came, 
and our merchant was in a state of the utmost anxiety 
lest he should have this one elephant left upon his 
hands. At the moment when the fair became busy, 
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Up walked a villager, who began a close investigation 
of the elephant. Buxoo became more than ever uneasy. 

^ Soono Ehai/ said he ; that is, ^ Listen, niy brother.’ 
^ I can see you are a judge of elephants. ISTow, say 
nothing to hinder the sale of mine; I mean to ask 
only 500 rupees, and you shall have fifty for yourself.’ 

The villager assented. Presently a purchaser was 
found, and the fifty rupees honestly paid over to this 
"judge of elephants.’ As he was quietly putting the 
fifty rupees into the folds of his cummerbund (or 
waist-cloth), Buxoo put the following question : 

^Tell me, friend, by what art you found out that 
there was anything amiss with my elephant ? I thought 
I had got him up well for sale.’ 

*Sir,’ said the judge of elephants, putting a finishing 
hitch to the knot which held his rupees, ^ to tell you 
the truth, this was the first elephant I ever saw, and 
I was trying to find out which was his head, and which 
was his tail ! ’ 

Now, in coming to the nineteenth century, after de- 
scribing the Wellesley brothers, I find myself amongst 
such a crowd of great names, that I am almost as much 
puzzled as this judge of elephants was at the Hurd war 
fair. I can hardly make out what career I should 
choose to carry on my story of ^ The Englishman in 
India.’ 

At the head of affairs for a few short months was the 
veteran Cornwallis, who came out pledged to undo all 
that the Marquis of Wellesley had been doing. Lord 
Cornwallis was chosen for this work, because it was be- 
lieved that his former experience as Governor-General, 
and the deservedly high character which he had ob- 
tained in the East, specially qualified him to take the 
lead in India. He arrived in Calcutta early in 1805. 
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After a few montbs spent in zealous attemptvS to 
reduce the expenses, and modify tbe pretensions, of 
the East India Company in India, tbe venerable IMarquis 
died at Ghazeepore, on bis way up the country. 

Sir George Barlow succeeded for a time to the ofSce 
of Governor-General. He adopted a weak and retiring- 
policy, apparently thinking it right that rival native 
State>s should gradually destroy one another, and not 
that England should, as supreme dictator, keep the peace, 
and protect the integiitv of the nations of India. 

During his reign occurred one of those frightful 
explosions of native temper, which might have taught 
us how dangerous it is first to subdue a country, and 
then to put arms, almost imwatched, into the hands of 
our new subjects. The Sepoys on the Madras side 
took disgust at certain new regulations about turbans, 
beards, and caste-marks painted on the forehead. 
Henceforth, they were to wear a new sort of cap, clip 
their hair according to the dictates of the regimental 
barber, and to abstain from painting their faces red, 
white, and yellow, with certain marks of caste, when 
coming on parade. These were the ostensible grievances. 
The real incitement to mutiny and murder was to be 
traced to the adherents and members of the family of 
the late Tippoo Sahib, who intrigued right and left 
in the hope of restoring the dynasty which had fallen 
amidst the ruins of Seringapatam. Thousands of these 
discontented Mysoreans had settled in the city of 
Vellore, and within the fortress of that name; and 
here it was determined that the first blow should 
be struck at the pale-faced infidels from beyond the 
sea. 

Colonel Fancourt, a good and tried soldier, com- 
manded in Vellore. The best narrative of the massacre 
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m tliat fortress being given by Lady Fancourt, I shall 
foiluw her liistory during the eventful night of the 9th 
of July, 1806. 

Sir John Fancourt and his wife Amelice had gone as 
usual at an early hour to rest. In the room next to 
tlieir own sleeping-chamber were three female servants, 
who had charge of their little son Charles, and his in- 
fant brother and sister. Officers and men of the sixty- 
ninth regiment, save the weak night-guards, were buried 
in sleep. As the moon rose over the horizon, a crowd 
of Sepoys, assisted b}’- the rabble of Vellore and the pro- 
fessional robbers of Marawa, crept round the barracks, 
and at a given signal poured volleys of musketry and 
matchlocks on the sleeping .soldiers. They then 
butchered the sick Europeans in the hospital, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the officers in their quarters. The 
commandant of the Sepoys was shot whilst haranguing 
his men on the parade-ground ; some were killed in the 
presence of their wives, some driven into bath-rooms, 
and burnt like vermin. 

Colonel Fancourt, hearing the sound of firing, rose 
hastily, went to the window of his writing-room, and 
called loudly to enquire the cause of the disturbance. 
There was no reply, but the shots at the main-guard 
continued. After a few moments the Colonel went 
downstairs, and on his return called for a light, and 
began to write. 

Lady Fancourt looked at her husband, and seeing 
him pale as ashes, ^ Good God ! ’ she said, ^ what is the 
matter, my dear Sir John ? ’ 

^Go into your room, Amelice,’ was the reply; and 
the poor sad-hearted wife, seeing the agitation of her 
husband, obeyed. In a few moments she heard him 
leave the house— this was about two on the Thursday 
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morning. Lady Fancourt brought her children and 
female attendants into her room, bolted the doors, and 
falling on her knees, prayed fervently that her hus- 
band’s life might be spared, and that his endeavours to 
restore peace to the garrison might be crowned with 
success. 

Before dawn she crept out to the hall, to see where 
the firing was. By the flashes of the musketry, she saw 
a figure with a red coat approaching. It was an oflScer, 
who, in reply to her hurried questions, said that he had 
been on duty at the main-guard, that there was a 
mutiny, that every officer on guard had been murdered 
but himself, and that ever}^ European would .share the 
same fate. Lady Fancourt walked sadly back to her 
babes. The officer turning away, and going down the 
stairs, was set upon, and cruelly butchered in Colonel 
Fancourt’s dressing-room. Thus, in anxiety and horror, 
came the dawn. Lady Fancourt, looking through the 
Venetian blinds, saw the dead bodies of the English 
soldiers stretched on the parade. Four Sepoys were 
standing as sentinels at the palace gates of the IMysore 
princes, from which others were coming out, intent on 
murder and plunder. Firing was still heard on the 
ramparts, and occasional shots in every part of the for- 
tress as the work of slaughter proceeded. 

The murderers now came towards the Colonel’s house. 
Lady Fancourt ran to her dressing-table, took up her 
husband’s miniature, and hid it close to her heart. The 
next moment she heard them breaking open a chest of 
drawers in the hall. Catching up her children, the 
poor mother rushed down a back staircase as the ruffians 
came into her bed-room. At the back of the house a 
guard of Sepoys was stationed. Lady Fancourt showed 
them her children, and using her ayah as interpreter, 
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begged for their lives. They were ordered into the 
stable. Another Sepoy came and told them to go into 
the fowl-house, giving them a mat as a screen, and 
bringing some bread for the boy, who had been scream- 
ing incessantly from fright and hunger. From this 
hiding-place Lady Fancourt saw the mob carry off the 
contents of her house. She dreaded to leave her child- 
ren, yet was tortured with anxiety for her husband. 

After spending some hours in this state of misery, a 
loud firing at the gates was heard. Several Sepoys 
rushed with shouts towards the hiding-place, and 
searched the house, calling out (as the ayah declared) 
^ Kill the lady ! ’ A still more heavy fire at the gates, 
and every Sepoy disappeared. The sound of an English 
huzzah was heard; the 19th Dragoons from Arcot had 
arrived — their horses rattled over the drawbridge. 
Presently Colonel Grillespie came up, and assured Lady 
Fancourt that her husband was alive. The hopes thus 
raised soon passed away. The gallant Fancourt lived 
only to see Tippoo’s flag cut down, and the English stan- 
dard once more hoisted in Vellore. He expired on the 
afternoon of the mutiny. When he had hurried to the 
main-guard, he had been shot down by the Sepoys ; and 
he was found in a dying state by the dragoons of his old 
friend and comrade, Gillespie, as they galloped into the 
fort, 

I must now say a few words about the brave officer, 
who thus sped to the rescue of his friends and country- 
men at Vellore. Colonel (afterwards General Sir E.) 
Gillespie had been quartered with Fancourt in St. 
Domingo. He now commanded in Arcot ; and the two 
friends rejoiced to find themselves near to each other 
once again, Gillespie had been engaged to dine and 
sleep at the quarters of Sir John Fancourt at Vellore on 
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the very night of the mutiny. Just as he was starting 
on the morning of the Qth, public despatches were put 
into his hands which obliged him to defer his journey. 
On the following morning (10th) he mounted his horse 
at six, to ride over to Vellore in time for breakfast. At 
that moment he received tidings of the massacre. A 
troop of the 19th Dragoons, with horses ready saddled, 
w^as preparing for parade. Gillespie, ordering them to 
follow him, put spurs to his horse, and galloped on to 
Vellore. The sixteen miles which divided that fortress 
from Arcot were soon cleared, and Gillespie, who had 
outstripped his escort, found himself attracted by the 
sound of musketry to a lofty gateway over the ramparts, 
in which the remnant of the English still struggled for 
their lives. Sergeant Brodie, with his European guard 
had maintained this post duiing the night. About seven 
in the morning he had received support from two oflScers 
and a surgeon who had contrived to get into the bar- 
racks, and rallying the remnant of the 69th regiment, 
had fought their way to Brodie’s stronghold. Almost 
their last cartridge was expended — and thus the rem- 
nant of the English stood at bay — when Brodie saw a 
horseman spurring across the plain. The last time he 
had seen Gillespie was at St. Domingo. Turning to his 
comrades, he cried, ‘ If Colonel Gillespie be alive, here 
he is at the head of the 19th Dragoons; and God Al- 
mighty has sent him from the West Indies to save our 
lives in the East V To let down a rope and to 
drag Gillespie, amidst a shower of balls, on to the 
bastion, was the work of a moment. The dragoons, 
with their galloper* gnns, blew open the gate, and rode 
into the fortress. Some native cavalry from Arcot soon 

^ Galloper guns were liglit field-pieces, attached in early days to each 
cavalry regiment, and most useful in desultory warfare. 
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followed. Gillespie, with the remnant of the 69th, 
drove the enemy from the bastions. The cavalry pur- 
sued them in the body of the fort, and in a few minutes 
all were put to the sword, or, flinging away their arms, 
either cried for quarter, or fled in every direction. It 
is recorded, that the Madras cavalry on that occasion 
charged with the English dragoons, and cut down the 
mutineers without remorse. The mutiny was not 
general ; but so far as it had gone, shadowed forth at 
Vellore the events, not less horrible but far more 
sanguinary, of 1857. But fur the prompt action and 
rapid success of Gillespie, the insurrection would have 
spread. Frequent warnings had been given, but with 
true English self-sufficiency disregarded. It seemed 
then, as ever, to be the fate of our countrymen to go 
blindfold into danger, and to fight manfully out. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

CHADLES THEOPiriLUS METCALFE. 

Amongst the leadei’s of the impeachment of \Yarren 
Hastings^ Sir Grilbei't Elliot had been distinguished by 
his zeal. He had been raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Minto ; and at the time that Lord 
Cornwallis’ death was reported in England, was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. It was determined 
eventually that Lord Minto should go to India as 
G-ovemor- General ; and in July 1807, he landed at 
Madras, on his way to Bengal. 

Early in the following year, he resolved to send 
diplomatic agents on behalf of England to the native 
courts at Cabool and Lahore. Lord Minto had heard 
so much of the ability and energy of Charles Metcalfe, 
a young civil servant, who some eight years before had 
been an Eton school -boy, that it was determined to send 
him to the court of Eunjeet Singh, the King of the 
Sikhs, and Lion of the Punjab. 

The Indian career of Metcalfe is so worthy of remark, 
that I select him as at this period the ^ Englishman in 
India’ who can best represent our national progress in 
the East. In this sketch I must of necessity retrace for 
a moment some of our past history. 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was horn in Calcutta, 
in 1785. His father, like many other gentlemen of 
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^ood old English blood, had early buckled on a sword in 
the service of the East •India Company. In due time 
he made a respectable fortune, returned home, and 
became the owner of a house in Portland Place, and of 
«a seat in the East India Direction. He became also 
M.P. for the borough of Abingdon ; and William Pitt 
recommended him for a baronetcy in 1802.* 

Young Charles Metcalfe was sent to Eton when 
eleven years old, and was a very quiet boy. On one 
occasion, says Dr. Groodall, ^I heard the boys shouting, 
and went out, and saw young JMetcalfe riding on a 
camel ; so you see he was always orientally inclined.’ 
How he managed to ride a camel does not appear, but 
it is certain be was always uneasy on a horse. He led 
a student's life at Eton, reading not only his school 
lessons, but also English, French, and Italian. 

At fifteen j^Ietcalfe began to keep a journal (one of 
the most useful habits in the world) ; and from this we 
learn, that when other boys were hunting rats or badgers 
he was reading Ariosto, writing stanzas, and translating 
Eoufcseau. In some respects it had been better if 
young Metcalfe had been less studious, as no doubt the 
extreme depression of spirit from which he at times 
suffered, was due to excessive brain-work and deficient 
exercise. However, he was just in the mood to fall in 
love; and on leaving Eton, after a ball in Portland 
Place, and dancing four dances with Miss D., he 
became a hopeless victim to the tender passion. 

His elder brother had been sent off to China in the 
service of the East India Company ; and it was now 

* I am here again indehted to tlie most interesting Life of 
L/Ord jVIctculfe, by jMr, Xohn "William iLdve. lilvery student of this 
period Tirill of course turn to the invaluable biographies supplied by 
Mr. Kaye. 
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Charles’s turn to go to Calcutta, where vve soon find him 
the first student ever admitted into Lord Wellesleys 
new College of P'ort William. The Governor-General 
treated young Metcalfe with marked attention. Not 
only had Dr. Goodall written to name him to Lord 
Wellesley ~-a favour granted to no other young man — 
hut the Governor-General also well knew that Metcalfe’s 
father was one of the few East India Directors who 
viewed his naagnificent career with approval. 

Everything, in short, seemed to favour the young 
civilian. He had troops of friends, bright prospects, 
easy circumstances, and above all, when in his right 
mind, a high and honourable sense of duty. 

Notwithstanding all this, Charles Metcalfe was 
miserable. The few bright cool days of the Calcutta 
cold season had passed. Dinner-parties, balls, races, 
had been driven away by the flaming summer heats, to 
be succeeded by musquitos, punkahs, and prickly heat.* 
The despair which so often comes over the new comer, 
beset young Metcalfe. The recollection of Miss D. — 
her rosy cheeks, so unUke the faded beauties of Calcutta 
— all combined to distract him. Here is the entry in 
his journal for June 18 th, Thursday. ^ Wrote to my 
father, requesting to return. On his answer depemh 
my happiness in life / ’ 

So willing was the young lover — destined to govern 
not only India, 'but in the far distance of time to rule 
in succession the three greatest dependencies of the 
British Grown — so wilbng was he to fly from his post 
when first the heats and damps of that intolerable 
Calcutta climate began to settle on bim.f Happily bis 

* Prickly heat is an intolerable rash#whicb attacks fresb English 
people, and with musqoito-bites, almost drives them ma<l. 

t To show how common this disgust of India is to new coiners, his 
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father was firm ; and it was not permitted one of 
England’s best public servants to creep away into private 
life, in a love-sick fit of ennni and disgust. 

Is it possible that the magnificent Marquis who at 
that time ruled India, found time to observe, and 
opportunity to cheer, this home-sick boy? It seems 
like it; for in July we find Metcalfe a little less de- 
sponding. Lord Wellesley had told him that his pro- 
gress in the college was greater than that of other men, 
and had lavished attentions upon him. 

However, before long, he is again writing ^ repeated 
and urgent’ letters on the subject of return, and 
^thoroughly miserable’ lest his father should refuse. 
As usual with men fresh from England, his health 
suffered much in the rainy season. But he declares 
that agony of body is nothing when compared to mental 
distress. ‘I cannot exist in the absence of my family. 

, , . , It hath pleased Almighty Providence to 

ordain me this time of penance, that I may learn 
humility, patience, and obedience to His Divine will. 
How awful is the thunder of the Lord ! ’ 

Such were the groans of the young civilian, as he 
thought of his much-loved home, his parents, and that 
fair young girl in the far west. Such are, and such will 
he, the struggles of hundreds more — of men of gentle 
loving hearts, when they first feel India in the hot 
season as a prison house, w-hich cramps their bodies, 
lowers their spirit, and shuts them out 'of home affec- 
tions. But wait till the months roll on, till the day of 
action or active exertion arrives, and then the young 

father wrote him word how he, as a boy, waited on his commiinding 
officer, intending to resign the service and return to England. After a 
good breakfast and a hearty laugh, he went away with a determination 
to persevere, and became, as we have seen, one of the most successful 
men in the army. 

Q 
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soldier, or statesman, inlialing the fresh life of the camp, 
forgets his sorrows, and finds that even in India a man 
may be happy, when nature allows him to be vigorous. 

Charles Metcalfe^ was sent up the country, passed 
through Benares, joined the Governor-Grenerars camp 
e% route from Cawnpoor to Lucknow, and found himself 
in an encampment of 20,000 men, forming the escort 
and followers of the Marquis. He had regained 
his spirits sufficiently to write to his friend Sherer the 
following account of the Governor-General’s public 
entry into Lucknow, February 1802 : — 

‘We left Cawnpoor on January 30, and after four 
days’ very pleasant march, encamped within three miles 
of Lucknow. His Lordship’s escort consisted of His 
Majesty’s 76th and 18th regiment of Native Infantry, 
with the 3rd regiment of Native Cavalry, and two troops 
of the 27th Light Dragoons, exclusive of his own body- 
guard. With camp followers, &c., we must have formed 
an encampment of above 20,000 men. Two of the 
Nabob’s sons came to Lord Wellesley’s tent to conduct 
him : and shortly after he commenced his march, he was 
met by the Nabob, the Eesident, and all the English 
and native respectable inhabitants of Lucknow. His 
Lordship and the Nabob mounted the same elephant 
(the whole pa]:ty were provided with this conveyance), 
and commenced the procession mth every possible 
parade of magnificence. I do not think a finer spectacle 
had ever before been seen. Every display of Asiatic 
and European magnificence was to be seen in our pro- 
cession. We had a large body of European soldiery 
(the finest sight we know of in England), at the same 
time everything of Asiatic splendour which the mind 
can fancy. The innumerable concourse of elephants 
(the grandeur of which animal seems to have appointed 
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it particularly for a procession of this nature) decorated 
with costly trappings, was no small part of my admi- 
ration. The very dresses formed a spectacle of magni- 
ficence ; and the two nations seemed to vie with each 
other in their splendour. The Calcutta Cavalry, {quere^ 
the body-guard ?) I can assure you, was not the least 
elegant. His Lordship, in the true style of Eastern 
pomp, distributed his rupees with a liberal hand. The 
streets had been fresh painted, and those of the mer- 
chants were lined with the most beautiful silks of various 
patterns : the tops of the houses (with which we were 
brought to a level by our elephants) were covered with 
musicians and dancing girls ; the streets under our feet 
crowded with millions anxious to see so grand a proces- 
sion. Everything recalled to my memory the ‘^Arabian 
Nights,” for every description of any such procession 
which I ever met with in history, even the celebrated 

Triumph of Aurelian,” of which Gribbon gives an 
account, was completely beggared by it.’ 

Such was the entrance into Lucknow, as described by 
Metcalfe, in the days of Lord Wellesley. 

Of late we have learned to picture other processions 
along this same scene. We behold the spare worn frarae 
of the heroic and much enduring Havelock — the hearty 
presence of the lion-hearted Outram — as they fought 
step by step from Cawnpoor, to join their beleaguered 
countrymen in Lucknow, and to earn the honours so 
soon, alas 1 to follow them to their tomb. Later still, 
we see the bold front of Sir Colin Campbell, crushing 
once and again along that self-same route, to occupy 
that doomed city. He too, has, passed from amongst 
us, honoured and beloved. 

Metcalfe’s first essay in the Indian diplomatic service 
(the political line, as it is called in India) was a failure. 
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He had been appointed an assistant to his father’s ^ old 
friend. Jack Collins.’ Colonel Collins, commonly called 
King Collins, from his imperious temper, was the repre- 
sentative of the English G-overnment at the Court of 
Scindia. It seems he did not appreciate the noble 
though sensitive character of his young assistant ; and 
Metcalfe came very quickly to the decision that King 
Collins, ^to say the best of him, is a man whom one 
ought immediately to quit.’ 

On September 10, 1802, Charles Metcalfe for the 
second time reached Calcutta. Lord Wellesley still 
smiled on the young civilian, and he soon found him- 
self installed as an assistant in the ojBfice of the chief 
secretary to Government. His seemingly unsuccessful 
trip to the Mahratta camp had produced the best 
results. In the first place, he had learned more of 
India than he would ever have learned in Calcutta. 
In the second, he had shaken off his melancholy, and 
was becoming less averse to his Indian career. 

The year 1804 found Lake and Wellesley in the 
field; the G-overnor-G-eneral pacing anxiously the 
marble halls of Government House in Calcutta; and 
young Metcalfe writing at his dictation the despatches 
upon which, as Kaye remarks, ' the fate of principalities 
depended.’ 

The work protracted far into the sultry night was at 
last complete; and the troop of young secretaries — 
Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, Metcalfe, Cole, and Monckton 
— ^were told by the Marquis to go in and forget their 
labours, and drink success to the campaign in the 
banqueting room. They were to use the Governor- 
General’s cellar as their own, and to make as much 
noise as they chose. 

At the age of nineUen^ when his English contempo- 
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raries aspired to nothing higher than a good score iu 
the cricket-ground, or at most to a decent place in the 
hunting-field, young Metcalfe was penning minutes on 
" the proposed subsidiary force in Scindia’s dominions,’ 
— minutes so important, that Lord Wellesley in his 
own hand marked their excellence, and ordered that 
copies he sent to the Commander-in-chief, and other 
great officers of state. His salary was already a thou- 
sand a year : he began to feel the importance of his 
position, and to believe that after all India might open 
a field for the honest ambition of an English gentleman. 
He had the good sense to carry on his own education, 
to read English, French, Latin, Italian, and to keep 
due notes of the improvement of each passing fnonth. 

In the meantime. Lord Lake and Colonel Wellesley 
had done wonders in the battle-field. Within the space 
of a few months, the great Mahratta confederacy had 
been broken up, the ^French party’ dispersed, and 
Lake and Wellesley were at the head of fine armies, 
flushed with conquest, and ready for further victories. 
The Grovernor-Greneral determined to send Metcalfe as 
a political assistant to the camp of Lord ’Lake, as one 
acquainted alike with Mahratta affairs, and with the* 
policy of the British authorities. 

On his road to join the army head-quarters, when 
travelling in his palanquin, young Metcalfe was attacked 
by robbers ; his bearers, as usual in such cases, threw 
tlown their burden, and took to their heels. The young 
diplomatist was sorely wounded, and was carried in a 
helpless condition into Cawnpoor. In October he was 
able to join Lord Lake, who at first received him 
coldly, evidently thinking that a young secretary was 
not wanted in the battle-field. 

A little later, on seeing the spiidt with which 
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Metcalfe as a Yolunteer rushed into the breach at the 
storm of Deeg,"^ the veteran’s heart warmed towards the 
young civilian^ whose courage he eulogised in his 
public despatches, and whom he privately dubbed his 
^ little stormer,’ 

From Deeg the Grand Army marched upon Bhurt- 
poor; and whilst Lake was before that seemingly 
impregnable fort, Metcalfe was sent with a brigade, 
imder General Smith, in pursuit of a noted free- 
booter, and leader of irregular levies, named Ameer 
IQban. Metcalfe, not yet of age, represented the 
Governor-General with this force ; and not only had 
important duties to perform, but performed them with 
consummate zeal and ability. 

This expedition was crowned with complete success. 
The bold Eohilla freebooter was driven out of 
Eohilcund, and chased from the Doab :t and on March 
23, General Smith rejoined head-quarters; and the 
Mittle stormer’ was once more in attendance upon 
Lord Lake. 

About this time Metcalfe had the good fortune to 
^meet Colonel Malcolm, and to profit by his wisdom 
and ripe experience. His patron, Lord Wellesley, left 
India ; and as I have already said, Lord Minto deter- 
mined to send our young civilian on an embassy to 
Eunjeet Singh, King of the Sikhs. 

To describe the martial race of the Sikhs, their 
country, and their king, the Lion of the Punjab, will 
be my task hereafter. It is enough for my present 
purpose to show how honestly and well young Metcalfe 
performed the duties of Ids mission. 

• * The fortress of Deeg is about forty-five miles from Agra, and was 

at that time held by our enemies the Jlfolirattas and the Jats of Bhurt- 
poor. 

t The tract of country between the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
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Whilst still a mere youths he was charged with the 
conduct of the nicest negotiations affecting the safety 
and happiness of millions. He conducted these delicate 
and complicated affairs with so much honour, skill, 
and firmness, that Eunjeet, influenced almost as much 
by the character of the English ambassador as by the 
English bayonets looming in the far distance, agreed to 
our proffered treaties, and faithfully observed them. 

Metcalfe, having done this good service, was sum- 
moned to Calcutta, to receive in person the thanks of 
the Governor-General. 

In 1811 he was appointed to the charge of the Delhi 
Eesidency. Here his duties were not merely diplomatic. 
He had to govern a large tract of country, and to act as 
the head of a considerable English society. On great 
occasions, as many as fifty sat at his table. His hospi- 
talities to all within reach of the Eesidency, and to the 
troops of visitors who came to see the imperial city, 
were profuse and unceasing. His labours, as the 
governor of a province, were great; but still more 
arduous was the attempt to manage the affairs of the 
wretched puppet king, who pretended to reign within 
the palace walls of Delhi. The kind heart, the* clear 
head, the firm hand, all were combined in Metcalfe : he 
was respected by all, beloved by many, but overworked, 
and by consequence not happy. The continual pressure 
on his time and thoughts was too great; and he still 
pined for home. ^ Can anything,’ he wrote, ^ can any- 
thing be a recompense to me in thi^world, for not seeing 
my dear and honoured father from the days of my boy- 
hood to the day of his death ? and perhaps the same 
with regard to my mother ? ’ 

In short, Metcalfe, though living in vice-regal state, 
was a solitary exile, sighing for a home. That be should 
feel his long separation from his dearest relations was 
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natural, but bad bis mind not been morbid from con- 
tinual over-work, be would have supported tbis un- 
avoidable evil with less i±pa.tience. 

Lord Minto went borne in 1813. His successor, Lord 
Moira, in tbe following year made a progress through 
the upper provinces of Hindostan, and waged war with 
Nepal.'' 

After tbis ]\Ietcalfe urged that tbe freebooting tribes 
of Central India (Pindarrees) must be reduced to order 
and obedience. War on a large scale against these dis- 
turbers of the peace of India was proclaimed, 1818. 
The Pindarrees were conquered, and subsided into tbe 
mass of tbe people. Holkar, who bad joined them, 
was beaten. Peace was restored to Central India on 
a substantial basis. No statesman had done more 
than Metcalfe to bring about these great results ; and 
the Grovernor-General naturally enough was anxious 
to secure to himself the immediate services of so valu- 
able a man. Metcalfe was tempted to accept the 
secretary’s portfolio, and to attach himself to the 
bureau of Lord Moira, who by that time had been 
created for his services Marquis of Hastings. 

Like many others who have surrendered the active for 
the contemplative phase of existence, Metcalfe found it 
much harder to serve one master than to rule many. 
He became almost of course dissatisfied, and was glad to 
accept the duties and dijflBculties of active life once more, 
when offered to him in the shape of the Eesidency of 
Hyderabad. Once ^'ain, instead of being a minister, he 

* Kepal is on the northern frontier of Bengal. The Nepalese are a 
brave and hardy race of mountaineers. Observing our failure to take 
Bhurtpoor in 1804, they declared that if we could not demolish the 
works of man we need not attempt to scale the fortresses of Grod. 
The war began in May 1814, and, after varied success, ended in March of 
the following year. 
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became a master ; and in November 1820, proceeded to 
tbe court of the Nizam. 

I shall not go into the details of the trials^the struggles 
the eventual victory, which attended this new career. 
Metcalfe found corruption rampant at this native 
court ; the people in abject misery ; the chiefs immersed 
either in debauchery or intrigue. In dragging this mass 
of evil into daylight, in cleaning out this Augean stable, 
Metcalfe found himself in antagonism, even to the 
Grovernor-General. Th e case excited attention, not only 
in India, but in England. 

After the furnace-like probation, which usually attends 
the career of an honest determined reformer of abuses, 
Metcalfe came out triumphant. Amongst dear friends 
who had anxiously supported him in this struggle, he 
spent some happy and most useful years at Hyderabad. 
One feeling seems to have absorbed his soul at this time. 
He thus writes to a near and dear friend : ^ I live in a 
state of fervent and incessant gratitude to God, for the 
favours and mercies which I have experienced through- 
out my life. The feeling is so strong that it often over- 
flows in tears ; and is so rooted, that I do not think that 
any misfortunes could shake it. It leads to constant 
devotion and firm content.’ Thus was he rewarded for 
years of anxious suspense and obloquy: thus does 
Providence send the angels of peace to the man who 
fights the battle of the poor and the oppressed. 

Time rolled on ; and once again Metcalfe was sum- 
moned to Delhi, to take in hand a skein of politics, 
knotted, entangled, and complicated beyond all descrip- 
tion. The sword was the only remedy. A British army 
under Lord Combermere was hurled against Bhurtpoor, 
the fort was stormed* and peace restored to India. 


* Janiiary 18, 1826. 
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It was now time for Sir Charles * to retire into the 
dignified retreat, which a seat in the Supreme Council of 
India affords. Many meritorious servants of the Indian 
Grovernment have found in council a time of leisure and 
repose. Metcalfe worked harder than before. In his 
villa at Garden Eeach, the Eichmond of Calcutta, the 
midnight hour and the early dawn found him writing 
minutes on every important question of the dayf — 
bringing the soundest judgment and the most matoe 
experience to assist the new Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck.J 

Under Lord William, the public press had been 
virtually free ; and he had meditated an improvement in 
the legislation connected with that important institution. 
This intention he did not stay to carry out.§ It was left 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, when acting as Governor- 
General, in 1835, after the departure of Lord William 
Bentinck, to liberate the Indian Press. So far as 
the expression of public opinion in the English lan- 
guage was concerned, this was doubtless a wise and 
proper measure. Whether full and free liberty of ex- 
pression may be safely granted to the natives in their 
own dialects and characters we have yet to learn. This 
act made Metcalfe more popular than ever in India; 
but in England the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control were perplexed. 

In 1836, Lord Auckland came out as Governor- 

^ Hfe Iiad succeeded to tlie baronetcy on the death of his brother some 
time before. 

t Amongst other hard questions was the renewal of the Compan/s 
charter, whose commercial existence ended soon after in 1833. 

t Lord Amherst left India in February 1828. Lord W, Bentinck 
arrived in July of the same 'year. Mr. W.- B. Bayley presided during 
the interval. 

§ His great acts were the prohibition of the self-immolation of 
widows (Suttee) in 1829 and the revenue settlement in 1833. 
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General, and prevailed on Metcalfe to accept the oflSce 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the north-western provinces. 

Here he was entering upon a career of interest to 
himself and great public good, when, learning how 
much this press-liberating measure had shocked, startled, 
and provoked the home authorities, Metcalfe at once 
decided to resign his appointment, and to leave India. 
He set sail for England in February 1838, after having 
received a perfect ovation from the European comm unity, 
and the affectionate and respectful addresses of all and 
every class. For thhty-eight years he had devoted rare 
abilities, an honest heart, and a firm will to the service 
of India; and India was not ungrateful. 

The people of England were not slow to observe and 
to admire a character so fitted to command, yet so sure 
to win, the public respect. 

In 1839, Sir Charles Metcalfe was made Governor of 
Jamaica ; and after a career of honour and usefulness, 
was eventually (in 1843) persuaded to accept the 
Government of Canada. 

Whilst in this important post, he was raised to the 
Peerage. But as Baron Metcalfe, he was soon obliged 
to leave Canada — ^with the hand of death upon him. 

On the 5th September, 1846, Charles Metcalfe died 
gently and calmly as he had lived. 

Being dead, he yet speaketh in a remarkable manner to 
every young Englishman, who would learn how to serve 
his country. His modest, loving, pains-taking career, 
may well teach how sacred are the duties of self-control, 
self-improvement, and self-sacrifice. His humility may 
teach even the humble — his perseverance may encourage 
the persevering. To each and all his life will show how 
much peace of mind, how much public and private afifec- 
tion, may wait on the steps of a man like Metcalfe, who 
in a simple, loving spirit strives honestly to do his duty. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF IIENEY MAETYN. 

I HAVE thus far traced the fortunes of generals and 
statesmen, placed by courage and wisdom in the front 
ranks of our Englishmen in India. It is now time to 
give the simple record of a soldier of the Cross, whose 
great object was to raise high the Christian banner in 
the face of the heathen. 

I choose for my subject the career of Henry Martyn, 
the most remarkable, though by no means the most 
successful, missionary of the Anglican Church. Like 
Metcalfe, Wellington, Malcolm, and Munro, Henry 
Martyn was ready to give up his life for duty’s sake. 
But, unlike them, personal ambition found no corner in 
his heart. His whole aim was to give glory to God ; 
and so far as he could, to trample self into the dust. 
At each step in his short but rugged life journey, he 
sought how best to moitify and root out all merely 
human and earthly affections. Forward, ever forward, 
was his watch-word; yet tarrying still too often and 
too long to search into that contrite heart for some 
hidden sin — some unsuspected weakness. 

In giving Henry Martyn a prominent place in my 
collection of worthies, I would not ignore the other 
members of the missionary band, who in the early years 
of this century left home and friends for India. I 
would not overlook the indefatigable Baptists, like 
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Carey, Ward, and Marslinaan ; nor the zealous clergy- 
men, like Brown, Thomason, Corrie, and the excellent 
Buchanan, who all alike devoted themselves to serve 
Grod in India. But I choose Martyn as a man of mark, 
who not only suffered much for the sake of his Divine 
Master, but also gave up all for that dear Master’s 
sake : who stepped willingly into the shade, when he 
might have basked in the sunshine of life. 

Henry Martyn was born at Truro, in 1781. His 
father had been in his early days a miner ; and like 
many of that class, had followed a steady course of self- 
improvement. This training qualified him for a place 
of trust in the office of a Truro merchant ; and he was 
thus able to bring his son up well. Young Henry 
received as good an education as a provincial town 
could supply, and was sent up in his fifteenth year to 
compete for a scholarship at Oxford. He was not 
successful, and turned his thoughts towards the sister 
University, which he entered (at St. John’s College) 
in 1797. 

A steady friend helped to keep him out of mischief : 
but Henry Martyn at this time was a vain, irritable, 
self-satisfied lad, with little to recommend him to 
the friendship, still less to the admiration, of his 
fellows. 

When he returned from Cambridge, to spend his 
vacation at Truro, his conceit and ill-temper made him 
almost a nuisance in that small Cornish home. On 
returning to the University, he worked hard ; and at 
the college examination, at Christmas 1799, was ^JirsV 
In the midwst of his natural exultation at this great 
success, came the blow which humbled him in the dust. 
His kind, loving, patient father had been struck down 
by death. 
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Henry had treated this good father with contempt ; 
and now, when too late, remorse got hold of his heart. 
It was as the voice of Grod calling him from self to 
Heaven — from vanity and egotism to humility and self- 
devotion. He heard that voice — he listened, trembled, 
wept, and prayed. 

Henceforth he was to serve God ; feebly at first, and 
still with too much of self before him, but no longer 
self to worship, but self to mortify, obliterate, and, if 
possible, to stamp out of his very existence. He then 
came under the human teaching, which, of all others, 
might captivate his ardent, sensitive soul. \\Tiat he 
wanted, was to learn the great lesson of duty, obedience, 
and self-devotion. There was no man to teach him 
these duties in the plain, solemn, majestic tones which 
the Church would enforce, and which the Services of 
the Church, duly administered, proclaim at every turn. 
But there was Simeon in the University pulpit, calling 
all men, with a voice of thunder, to repent and flee 
from the wrath to come. Happy for the young student 
that he heard this voice ; but happier still, if he had at 
the same time learned to look quite above all frames, 
feelings, and self-inspections, to the great Head and 
Master of the Church. From that epoch, Henry 
Martyn turned from self-satisfaction to self-torture. 
But at the same time he turned from death to life ; and 
we must accept him, and the lesson which his life 
teaches, with gratitude, taking warning from his 
sufferings, and imitating his virtues if we can. 

When Martyn first came up to Cambridge, he had a 
positive distaste for exact study ; and as to mathematical 
science was so hopeless, that when he came to a tough 
proposition he tried to learn the solution by rote ! Yet 
so brilliant were the abilities of this young Comishman, 
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that in January 1801, at the age of twenty, he took in 
mathematics the highest academical honour in the 
University. Henceforth, the road to distinction lay 
open to him. He was chosen fellow of St. John’s 
College, and took a high classical prize, as if to show 
that his mind was able to grasp every subject with 
equal success. 

But worldly distinctions had lost their charm. 
Nothing would fill that throbbing heart but a life 
devoted to God. To preach to the heathen, to follow 
in the steps of David Brainerd, or of Swartz— »this, and 
this only, seemed worth living and dying for. Henry 
Martyn resolved to become a, Missionary. Africa, Asia, 
America — it mattered not where — -amidst eternal snows 
or burning sands — so long as he might leave home, 
friends, and all, to devote himself to the service of the 
most ignorant of mankind. Nay, there was one to be 
given up, dearer than home or friends — one whom he 
loved with all the ardour of his susceptible heart. But 
it was against nature — it was self-torture — and there- 
fore it was the career most acceptable to Henry Martyn. 
He longed intensely to set forth ; and applied to 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the East for 
employment. 

In October 1803, his ordination had taken place at 
Ely. He had become curate to Mr. Simeon, with 
pastoral charge of a small parish near Cambridge ; 
and was more than once called upon to act as classi- 
cal or mathematical examiner. Usefully, honourably, 
profitably, might he spend his days at the Univer- 
sity, where he held so distinguished a position ; but he 
had, to use his own private words, ^ resigned the riches, 
the honours, and the comforts of this world,’ and he 
would have none of them. 
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But here a fresh opportunity for self-devotion sprung 
up. His slender patrimony, and that of his sisters, was 
suddenly lost. He must give up his darling project of 
mission labour, and after all become a common workman 
in his Master’s vineyard. This was a bitter trial ; but 
he had accepted it when his friends selected for him a 
sort of via media^ by sending him to Bengal as a 
chaplain in the service of the East India Company. He 
thus underwent all the pain and privation of leaving 
home, all the horrors of an unknown future— for to his 
mind thfi voyage and separation were really horrors, 
without the probable excitements of a missionary career. 
It was all against flesh and blood, and therefore it was 
all welcome to the heart of Henry Martyn. And so, 
after tearing himself from Miss Lydia Grrenfell, he 
sailed in the good ship Union, for India. 

In taking the place of a chaplain instead of a mis- 
sionary, Martyn undertook functions for which he had 
no natural qualification, in the stead of a vocation for 
which he was specially fit. If anywhere the wisdom 
of the serpent be pre-eminently needful, it is in the 
cuddy of an East Indiaraan, in the Indian camp, and 
cantonment. Of this wisdom Henry Martyn had very 
little. As he wrote bitter things of himself, so he 
spoke bitterly of the unrepenting world around him. 
Truths, which the heathen might have heard and ac- 
cepted, were as mere jests to the English officers, fresh 
from the gaming-table or the debauch, who were obliged 
to attend church on board the Union. Martyn had 
not the art or the tact necessary to win bold bad men. 
He gave great, and perhaps in some respects needless, 
offence to his fellow-passengers. When he preached, 
his hearers scoffed, because he sought to terrify rather 
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thau to persuade sinners.*^ Here again he tortured 
himself, trampling on his own feelings, at the same 
time that he disgusted and alienated the hearts of other 
men. He had yet to learn how to become all things to 
all men, that he might by all means save some. 

Martyn made warm friends of some kind Portuguese 
at St. Salvador, where he spent a few pleasant days. 
These simple people lavished every attention on the 
young clergyman ; and as they did not know enough of 
any common language to hold theological disputations, 
all became fast friends. 

On January 3, 1806, the fleet anchored off the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and the signal was made for the soldiers 
to prepare to land. A few days later Martyn saw all 
the horrors of a battle-field, and worked hard amongst 
the wounded and the dying. Soon after, the British 
flag was hoisted on the Dutch fort. 

In February, the feet was again speeding on its way 

* To justify these remarks, I give a q[uotation from IVIartyn’s journal: — 

‘September 21. I seemed uneasy at the thoughts of calling forth the 
hatred of tho people to-morrow, by preaching to them unpleasant truths. 

‘September 22. Sunday. Was more tried by the fear of man, than 
1 ever have been since God has called me to the ministry. The threats 
and opposition of these men made me unwilling to set before them the 
truths which they hated : yet I had no species of hesitation about doing 
it. They had let me know that if I would preach a sermon like one of 
Blair’s, they would bo glad to hear it ; but they would not attend if so 

much of hell was preached. This morning again, Captain said, 

“ Mr. Martyn must not damn us to-day, or none will come again.” . . . 
I took for my text, Psalm ix. 17 — “The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.” The officers were all behind my 
back, in order to have an opportunity of retiring in case of dislike. 

B attended the whole time. H , as soon as he heard the text, 

went hack, and said he would hear no more about hell ; so he employed 

himself in feeding the geese. said I had shut him in hell; 

and the universal cry was, “We are all to be damned I” However, God, 
I trust, blessed the sermon to the good of many. Some of tho cadets, 
and many of tho soldiers, were in tears.’ — Sargmfs Life of H, Martyn. 

% 
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to India ; and at sunrise, on April 22, anchored in 
Madras Ecads. To the last, the opposition of the 
passengers to Martin was bitter ; and even his parting 
discourse was received with scoffs and jeers. dcvsire,’ 
he wrote, ‘ to take the ridicule of men with all meek- 
ness and charity, looking forward to another world for 
approbation and reward.'* Of his meekness and charity, 
of his faith and patience, who can doubt ? But that 
there was also a zeal without knowledge, may fairly be 
suspected. 

And now Heniy Martyn landed, walked forth amongst 
crowds of natives, and felt ^a solemn sort of melancholy 
at the sight of such multitudes of idolaters. ^ Oh I ' 
cried he, ‘ if I live, let me have come hither for some 
purpose! ’ On arriving in Calcutta, Martyn was warmly 
welcomed by his worthy brother chaplain, David Brown. 
He found some congenial society ; and suspecting that 
he was too happy and comfortable, hastened to leave 
the fascinating spot. Christian sympathy was as the 
breath of his nostrils to Martyn, so, with cl laract eristic 
self-sacrifice, he hastened to tear himself from men who 
loved and admired him, to seek a station where he would 
probably never see the face of a friend. 

But before he left Calcutta, the style of his preaching 
had excited a lively sensation. One of his brethren 
actually addressed him from the pulpit, and charged 
him with the guilt of distressing and destroying those 
for whom Christ died. Others attacked him in still 
more violent terms. One of the best, distracted by the 
strife of tongues, took to reading a Homily by way of 
a sermon. 

All this time Martyn was longing to be away to 
preach to the heathen. Yet when the day came, he 
left Calcutta ^ in great melancholy, with a soul greatly 
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cast downj so that it appeared like death to be torn 
from it.’ Mr. Brown, his dear friend Mr. Corrie, and 
others, accompanied him to his budgerow, or travelling 
boat (a sort of pleasure barge), sailed a short distance 
up the Ganges with him, and then commending him 
to God, took leave. 

His new station was to be Dinapoor, some two hun- 
dred miles up the stream. On arriving there, after a 
voyage of forty days, here is one of his earliest reflec- 
tions, still tinged with an extreme zeal : — 

^ Let me labour for fifty years midst scorn, and with- 
out seeing one soul converted, still it shall not be worse 
for my soul in eternity, nor even worse for it in time ; 
though the heathen rage, and the English people 
imagine a vain thing, the Lord Jesus, wlio controls all 
events, is my Friend — my Master — my God — my AIL’ 

Such were his aspirations ; but he found none to 
whom he could unbosom his sorrows : was told to read 
prayers to the soldiers at the barracks on the long drum, 
and as there were no seats, to omit his sermon. After- 
w^ards, when the service was performed in a more regular 
manner, his hearers wrote to beg that he would use a 
written sermon, instead of an extempore discourse. 
From Calcutta, he heard that one of his fellow chap- 
lains was about to publish the sermon which had been 
preached against him. All this tried, but in no degree 
daunted, the spirit of Henry Martyn, who set to work 
with all his energy to master the Persian and Hindoo- 
stanee languages, and even the Sanscrit grammar. 
Before long, he had the happiness of completing the 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer, and per- 
forming the services of our Church in the language of 
the country, to a large and attentive congregation. 

Thus, in about ten months, he had obtained really 
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useful command of a strange language^ and had com- 
pleted a translation, which his predecessors, in the past 
fifty years, seem neyer to have attempted. With his 
Mahomedan and Hindoostanee instructors, he held daily 
argument about religion. But never were his powers 
for rebuke more fairly and profitably exercised than 
when he visited the civil station at Patna, near Dina- 
poor. There, a wretched Englishman, holding a re- 
spectable office in the service of the Company, had 
openly professed the religion of Mahomed, and had 
built a mosque, which, at the moment of Martyn’s 
visit to the station, was for a Moslem festival adorned 
with flags by day, and illuminated by night. Martyn 
called upon this miserable apostate to repent, and 
‘ remember whence he was fallen.’ 

About this time, observing most strictly the holy 
seasons set apart by the Church for fasting and prayer, 
he suffered much in health from extreme abstinence, 
in a climate already so exhausting to his delicate frame. 

But he worked on, and began to see the effect of his 
labour amongst the soldiers and officers. The schools 
also, which he had established for native boys were 
thriving. He had yet to learn how easy it is for a 
native Indian — even of the highest rank — to simulate 
religious inquiry, for worldly objects. The Eanee of 
Daoodnugger received with apparent gratitude a copy 
of the Gospels. She first inquired whether she was 
to pray to the book, or make a salaam to it. Some 
time after, she begged Martyn to give her a good word 
with the district judge, before whom she had a cause 
pending. 

Notwithstanding occasional disappointments of this 
nature, he became so much interested in his work at 
Dinapoor, that he declined the most pressing invitations 
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to return to Calcutta. ^ If ever I am fixed at Calcutta,’ 
he wrote, * I have done with the natives ; for notwith- 
standing previous determinations, the churches and 
people at Calcutta are enough to employ twenty 
ministers.’ To translate the "Word of Grod — to seek 
here and there a stray sheep amongst careless Europeans, 
or ignorant heathen — above all, and in all, to work hard 
for his Divine Master; this was his desire, and the joy 
of his heart. He had written to persuade, if possible, 
his beloved Lydia to share his fortunes, but she had 
declined ; his favourite sister had fallen a prey to con- 
sumption, the family disease; but through all these 
trials, his zeal for the work of God sustained and filled 
the heart of Henry Martyn. 

Such was his career at Dinapoor. 

He took for his motto, ^ Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desires of thy heart ; ’ and 
taking Heaven for his portion, had a foretaste of Heaven 
upon earth. He became more loving, more charitable, 
to all men ; trusted less to his own inward feelings, and 
found in work — the work of a Christian missionary, the 
fullest and truest repose. It mattered little to him that 
the thermometer on his table marked 98° — that his 
coadjutor Sabat, a professing Christian, was in heart 
and conduct an Arab of the desert — that his feeble 
body seemed visibly to waste away; all this mattered 
little, so long as his great work, ^The Version of the 
New Testament in Hindoostanee,’ grew rapidly under 
his hands, and in March 1808 was happily completed. 

Early in June, he had finished the translation of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel into Persian ; and in August St. Mark 
was also translated. By February of the following yeax, 
the four Gospels had been completed. 

Martyn’s work at Dinapoor was now drawing to a 
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close. What with schools, hospitals (^My hospital/ he 
says, is a town of itself’), preachings, private classes for 
instructing both Europeans and natives, his laboutfi 
would have been heavy without this wonderful work of 
leai'uing new languages, and then translating volume 
upon volume. 

The secret of so much work can be told in a few 
sliort sentences, taken almost at random from his diary. 
^ The time fled imperceptibly, so delightfully engaged in 
the translations; the days seem to have passed like a 
moment. Blessed be Grod for some improvement in the 
languages! May everything be for edification in the 
Church ! What a source of perpetual delight have I in 
the precious Book of Grod I ... I sometimes rejoice that 
I am not twenty-seven years of age, and that unless 
Gfod should order it otherwise, I may double the number 
in constant and successful labour.’ 

Ooiiatant and successful labour ! and for a good, nay 
a sacred, object; this was the secret of Martyn’s joy; 
tliis chased away his cares, his sorrows, his bitter self- 
accusings, and made him a happy man in spite of 
himself. 

On March 12, a new and spacious church was opened 
at Dinapoor. Martyn had been active in hastening on 
this good work ; but in the very month after its com- 
pletion, he was ordered off to Cawnpoor, I have never 
been able to discover the cause of this sudden removal. 
That it shortened Martyn’s career can scarcely be 
doubted. If there be one climate more hostile than 
another to a constitution showing the mark of early 
consumption, it is that of Upper India in the hot 
months of April and May. 

Mrs. Sherwood, the wife of an officer then stationed at 
Cawnpoor, thus describes Martyn’s journey and arrival. 
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^The month of April, in the upper provinces of 
Hindoostan, is one of the most dreadful months for 
travelling throughout the year ; indeed, no European at 
that time can remove from place to place, but at the 
hazard of his life. But Mr. Martyn had that anxiety 
to be at the work which his Heavenly Father had given 
him to do, that, notwithstanding the violent heat, he 
travelled from Chunar to Cawnpoor, the space of about 
400 miles. At that time, I well remember the air was 
as hot and dry as that which I have sometimes felt near 
the mouth of a large oven. No friendly cloud, or verdant 
carpet of grass, to relieve the eye from the strong glare 
of the rays of the sun pouring on the sandy plains of the 
Ganges. Thus Mr. Martyn travelled, journeying night 
and day, and arrived at Cawnpoor in siicli a state, that 
he fainted away as soon as he entered the house. When 
we charged him with the rashness of hazarding in this 
manner his life, he always pleaded his anxiety to get to 
the great work. He remained with us ten days, suffering 
at times considerably from fever and pain in the chest.’ 

The work at Cawnpoor was much the same as at 
Dinapoor, only more exhausting, whilst there was less 
strength to perform it. It was at the end of this year 
(1809) that Henry Martyn made his first attempt at 
public preaching to the natives. When it was known in 
the bazaars that an English padre of gentle manners and 
open hand had arrived, a constant crowd of beggars 
assailed him. Martyn fixed the afternoon of Sunday 
for all to come at once for alms. Every week the crowd 
increased, until at last the space around the house was 
one sea of heads. And such heads I Every vice, every 
disease, with which humanity is afflicted, was traced in 


* Memoirs of the Rev. H, Martyn, by John Surgont. 
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those bleared blood-red eyes, those thick sensual lips, 
those haggard, burnt up, mask-like faces. There stood 
the professed beggar, with ashes on his face, matted coils 
of snake-like hair on his head, a tiger skin on his back ; 
one arm ever pointed to the skies, the tight black shining 
skin strained over the bones and sinews, like the claw of 
^ bird of prey. There stood — but why need I attempt 
to describe a scene which has been marvellously painted 
with the light clear touch of a woman’s hand ? Here is 
Mrs. Sherwood’s description of Henry Martyn’s beggar 
congregation : — 

‘ It is scarcely possible to describe these objects. No 
dreams or visions, excited in the delirium of a raging 
fever, could surpass these realities. They were young 
and bid, male and female, tall and short, athletic and 
feeble, bloated and wizened; some clothed with abomin- 
able rags, some nearly without clothes ; some plastered 
with mud and cow-dung, others with matted, uncombed 
locks, streaming down to their heels ; others with heads 
bald or scabby ; every countenance being hard and fixed, 
as it were, by the continual indulgence of bad passions ; 
the features having become exaggerated, and the lips 
blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with the juice of 
the hennah. But these, and such as these, formed only 
the general mass of the people : there were among 
them still more distinguished monsters. One little man 
used to come in a small cart, drawn by a bullock : the 
body and limbs, in general, of this poor creature were 
so shrivelled, as to give him, with his black skin and 
large head, the appearance of a gigantic frog. Another 
had his arm fixed above his head, the nail of the thumb 
piercing through the palm of the hand. Another, and 
a very large man, had all his ribs and the bones of his 
face externally traced with white chalk, which striking 
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tlie eye in relief above the dark skin, made him appear 
as he approached, like a moving skeleton. The most 
horrible, however, of these miserable creatures, were 
such as had contrived to throw all the nourishment of 
the body into one limb, so as to make that limb of 
an immense size, whilst all the rest of the frame was 
shrivelled. Such was the view of human nature 
presented every Sunday evening in Mr. Martyn’s 
compound.’ 

After week by week distributing alms to hundreds of 
these miserables, Henry Martyn determined to preach to 
them. There was in the garden of that Cawnpoor house 
a chubootra, or platform of masonry, used by former 
occupants as a place for smoking the hookah, drinking 
tea, and enjoying the air after sunset. One evening, 
whilst the beggars were clamouring in their usual fashion, 
beating their shrivelled stomachs, and bawling aloud for 
alms, the spare worn figure of the Padre Sahib rose 
suddenly among the crowd. There was a great silence 
whilst, in earnest but faltering tones, Martyn proclaimed 
from the chubootra a message of love and peace, which 
had never been addressed to more weary, sin-burdened, 
heavy-laden souls. After the first sensation had passed 
away, voices were heard from the crowd, sometimes of 
applause, but occasionally of cursing and execration. 
One Sunday evening, some young Mahomedans were 
seated in a kiosk, or summer-house, which overlooked 
Martyn’s garden, enjoying their hookahs and sherbet in 
the cool evening air. Hearing the voice of the preacher, 
they leapt over the wall, and passing through the crowd, 
stood with folded arms, turbans on one side, twirling 
their mustachios, just under the place where Henry 
Martyn was standing. Amongst the most vain and 
frivolous of this group stood Sheikh Saleh, who after- 
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wardSj as Abdool Musseeh, or the servant of Christ, 
became the first-fruit of Martyn’s missionary labours, 
and one of the most distinguished and meritorious 
servants of the Church Missionary Society in India. 

At Cawnpoor, Martyn found some of like spirit to his 
own, and was specially cheered by a visit from his good 
friend Corrie. But his labours in India were soon to 
end. His family complaint increased rapidly; and as 
the only hope of recovering health, he was ordered to 
take a sea voyage. 

On January 7, 1811, he left India, the land of his 
adoption, intending, to use his own words, to pass from 
India to Arabia, with the hope of translating the New 
Testament into Arabic. Leaving Ceylon, Bombay, and 
Muscat, he set sail for Bushire. Hence he travelled to 
Shiraz. During this journey, Martyn was exposed to 
the most violent changes of climate, sometimes shivering 
on mountain tops, but more often consumed by the 
fiercest heat. 

On • reaching Shiraz, Martyn set himself at once to 
work to improve the Persian translation of the New 
Testament. The only relaxation which he allowed 
himself, was in discussions with Jews and Mahomedans, 
concerning the Grospels and Pentateuch. On February, 
24, 1812, the last sheet of the revised Persian New 
Testament was ended. The version of the Psalms in 
Persian, «a sweet employment,’ as Martyn called it, 
was ready in March, Ten months thus passed in 
Shiraz, in hard work, and in bold assertion of his belief 
as a Christian teacher. Many of the Persian Moollahs 
became familiar with the Gospel histories, and treated 
Martyn with affection and respect. 

From Shiraz this good missionary passed to Tebriz, 
a journey of eight weeks, spending e7h route a week at 
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Ispahan, and a few days at the King’s camp. His 
motive for this long and difficult journey was to obtain 
from the English Ambassador, Sir Grore Ouseley, a 
proper introduction to the King, to whom he wished to 
present an elaborate copy of the New Testament in 
Persian. And now a raging fever brought Martyn to 
the verge of the grave. Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley 
lavished the most tender care on the single-minded 
missionary, who had undergone so many perils for his 
Master’s sake. Put it was all too late. He gathered 
energy to make a fresh start this time for Constantinople: 
and on September 2, set out with letters from Sir Gore 
for the Governors of Erivan, Cars, and Erzerun, and 
the Ambassador at Constantinople, On the 7th he 
made this entry in his journal; *The great Ararat on 
our left — on the peak of that hill the whole Church 
was contained. . . . Here the blessed saint landed in a 
new world : so may I, safe in Christ, outride the storm 
of life, and land at last on one of the everlasting hills.’ 

His prayer was soon to be granted. One month 
later — a month of travel, exposure, and violent wearing 
fever, we find the last entry in his journal : ^ Oh, when 
shall Time give place to Eternity ? ’ 

At Tocat, on October 16, 1812, in the thirty-second 
year of his short but earnest life, Henry Martyn breathed 
his last. 

In his career once again I have traced the grand 
lesson of useful work. Work, the noblest, the most 
satisfying, the most enduring, because work in the 
direct service of his God and Saviour, but still, none 
the less the real vocation of the Englishman in India, 
hard and useful work. 
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CHAPTER XXr. 

HENRY HATELOCK. — CAMPAIGN IN BURMAH AND 
AEFGHANISTAN. 

I A.U now to sketch the early career of Henry Havelock, 
an Englishman in India, of whom 'both England and 
India may well be proud. No life can more plainly 
and forcibly teach us, from manhood to the grave, the 
value of honest work — of work done in the fear of Grod, 
and with little regard to the favour of men. A life of 
hoping against hope, of struggling against disappoint- 
ment, and of success and triumph only when death 
stood close at hand. 

Antiquaries have written much concerning Havelok 
the Dane, ‘a personage as popular in Denmark as 
Robin Hood is in England.’* From this Dane, or 
some other sea-king, was descended the family of our 
Havelock. His father was a ship-builder and merchant 
at Bishopwearmouth, a suburb of Sunderland. Here 
Henry was born, in 1795. Soon afterwards the family 
migrated to the south, where William Havelock (father 
of Henry) bought Ingress Park, near Dartford. From 
the age of ten to seventeen young Henry went to the 
Charter House. We have it under his own hand, that 


* Eastern England, by Walter "White. 
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^ four of his companions united with him in seeking the 
seclusion of one of the sleeping-rooms for exercises of 
devotion, though certain in those days of being branded, 
if detected, with the epithet of Methodist and canting 
hypocrites.’* So early did Havelock learn to brave 
the opinion of his fellows, and to tread firmly in what 
seemed to him the path of duty. He was no doubt 
encouraged by the advice of an excellent mother, to 
whom he was devoted. Her wish was that Henry 
should follow the profession of the law. After her 
death, he clung loyally to the advice she had given, and 
in 1813 was entered of the Middle Temple, and became 
the pupil of Chitty, the special pleader. 

At this period of Henry’s career, his father refused to 
give him further assistance. His elder brother William, 
of the 43rd regiment, already a distinguished soldier, 
came to his support, and easily persuaded him to enter 
the army. He had early the good fortune to serve 
under Captain Harry Smith in the Eifle Brigade, the 
future hero of ^Aliwal,’ on the Sutlege. The late 
pupil of Chitty became warmly attached to his new 
master ; and Smith, who had seen much service, was 
glad to instruct young Havelock. Law-books had been 
thrown aside ; but in the place of Blackstone, Jomini 
was taken up, and the young rifleman worked harder 
at battles and sieges than he had ever worked at 
pleadings or demurrers. 

There seemed little scope for a soldier’s ambition in 
Europe, so in 1823 Havelock, exchanging his corps, 
embarked for India as the junior lieutenant of the 13th 
Foot. In the preceding year he had zealously studied 
Hindoostanee under Dr. Gilchrist. One of the officers of 

* See Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir Henry Hayeloek — a yery complete 
and interesting biograpliy. 
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tbe 13tli regiment, Lieutenant Gardner, begged bis 
comrade to teach him this new language, and in return, 
communicated his own deep views of practical Christi- 
anity to his instructor. Havelock became more than 
ever determined to make religion the one grand object 
of his life. 

On landing in Calcutta, he sought the society of men 
like Chaplain Thomason and Archdeacon Corrie. He 
rejoiced in the teaching of Bishop Heber. In short, 
wherever he saw what seemed to him to be hearty 
Christian life, he sought either to improve himself, or 
to give some of his own earnestness to other men. 

Havelock now spent eleven months in Fort William. 
Seeing how many young soldiers were lost in drink and 
debauchery, he began to call the more thoughtful 
around him, and to encourage them to lead pure and 
holy lives. This brought a certain amount of ridicule 
upon the young lieutenant ; but he had learned long 
ago not to care for the opinion of otlier ijaen, if only his 
own heart told him he was right. 

In April 1824 the Governor-General, Lord Amherst,* 
was constrained by tbe insolent aggressions of the King 
of Ava to declare war. An army of ten thousand men, 
under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, was 
sent to invade Biirmah. Havelock, whose ability had 
already been remarked, was appointed Deputy Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General of the expedition. He arrived 
too late for the opening of the campaign, and found 
the British flag flying over Eangoon, The history of 
the capture was soon learned. The Burmese had been 
taken by surprise. The English fleet sailed up the 

* Lord Hastings left India in Janaaiy 1823. After him Mr. Adam 
held the government till the following August, when Lord Amherst 
arrived aa Governor-General. 
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river. The Liffey came to anchor opposite to the 
central fort or jetty, and prepared for action. In the 
meantime, the Burmese Eeyvvoou or Admiral -vvas not 
idle. On the news of the invasion, his first order was 
to cut some strong spars of wood, to w^hich to tie his 
prisoners. Then he seized the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, who, either as merchants, sailors, or missionaries, 
were in Eangoon, and ordered his artillerymen to sink 
the English ship. The Liffey responded slowly shot 
for shot. But before long the engagement became 
warmer. The Lame came up, and a furious cannonade 
began. In a few moments the Burmese guns were 
silenced; and the Eeywoon, calling for his horse, 
galloped away to the jungles. When the English 
landed, the people of the town took to their heels and 
followed their admiral. Havelock found his comrades 
of the 13th in one of the temples of (luadama, the 
regimental colours resting in the arms of the idol. 
There was no chaplain with the army ; but Havelock 
fitted up one of the cloisters of the Great Pagoda as a 
temporary church or chapel, and encouinged his men 
to quit the revelry of the camp, and to join with him 
in the services of religion. 

An officer, one night hearing the sound of distant 
psalmody, made his way to the spot from which the 
voices seemed to proceed. Here, Mr. Marshman in- 
forms us, the narrator ^ found himself in a small side- 
chapel, with images of Boodha in the usual sitting 
posture around the room. A little oil-lamp had been 
placed in the laj) of each figure, and the pious soldiers 
of the 13th were standing up, with Havelock in the 
midst of them, singing a Christian hymn amidst those 
idolatrous associations.’* 


^ Memoirs of »SirIl. Haycloelt. 
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After a fair share of fighting, and of sickness from 
the terrible Burmese climate, Havelock, at the end of 
the war, was chosen by Sir A. Campbell as one of the 
British representatives deputed to receive the ratification 
of the treaty from ^ the Golden Foot,’ as the monarch 
of Ava was called. However, beyond the fillet of gold- 
leaf placed on his forehead, and the empty title of a 
Burmese noble, he received no recognition of his services. 

Indeed, there existed in those days few openings for 
an officer of the royal ai*my in India. Havelock, in 
this Burmese affair, gave good proof of his professional 
ability, not only in the field, but as a military author. 
But his ^ Campaigns in Ava ’ brought him no advance- 
ment in India ; whilst at the Horse Guards, the only 
remark on record was, an inquiry made to William 
Havelock whether his brother was ^ tired of his com- 
mission.’ Henry Havelock had written as he had lived, 
with no fear of man before his eyes. He was respected 
alike for his life and for his writings, but neither petted 
nor promoted. 

In 1829 Havelock married Miss Marshman, a daugh- 
ter of one of the Baptist missionaries, who had followed 
Carey to India, and been driven tef the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore by the persecution of the East 
India Company. About the same time, he, in a public 
manner, joined the sect of the Baptists. Much as we 
must lament that Havelock thus deserted the Church 
of his fathers, it is impossible not to respect the fearless 
manner in which he ever followed his own sense of 
right. He now called together the dissenting privates 
of his regiment, and became their preacher and in- 
structor; and wrote, no doubt truly enough, to Mr. 
Marshman, that the frequenters of the dissenting chapel 
were amongst the best-behaved men in his regiment. 
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In 1835 Lord William Bentinck gave the ad juancy 
of the 13th to Havelock as the fittest man in the corps. 
But, said the Grovernor-General, in private conversation 
with Mrs. Havelock, ^ The adjutant must not preach.’ 
As adjutant, he kept his corps in the best possible 
order; and if he left off preaching, at aU events he 
lectured the men in a regimental coffee-room on the 
advantages of temperance, in which good work he was 
supported by the commanding officer. Colonel Sale. 

A life of greater movement was at hand. The 
English Grovernment had determined to advance the 
English cause by ejecting the reigning prince. Dost 
Mahomed, from the throne of Cabool, and placing the 
pensioned ex-King, Shah Soojah, in his place.* Mr. 
Macnaghten, a civil servant of high character, was 
employed to carryout a treaty between the English, the 
Sikh autocrat, Eunjeet Singh, and the pensioner, Shah 


* The Douranee monarch, Zeman Shah, repeatedly threatened to 
invade Hindostan, in the end of the last, and beginning of the present 
cc‘ntury, progressing as far as Lahore, and giving great anxiety both to 
Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley. As the Sildi power increased, the 
rulers of Afghanistan lost some of their territory. Zeman Shah was 
dethroned by his own subjects, and blinded. His younger brother, Shah 
Soojah, succeeded to the troubled throne of Cabool, and after various 
fortunes fell into the hands of the Sikh King, Hunjeet Singh, who robbed 
him of the Koh-i-noor diamond (mountain of light), and kept him in 
strict custody. At last, in 1816, Shah Soojah found his way to Lood- 
hiana, in the English territory. He made some fruitless attempts to 
recover his lost power, but was eventually obliged to return to his 
asylum at Loodhiana, where he was supported by the English Govern- 
ment. Prom 1826 Dost Mahomed, a chief of the Barukzye clan, by force 
of arms, and still more by force of character, hold supreme rule at 
Cabool. 

In 1838, when Lord Auckland was Governor-General, the English 
Government, afraid of the designs of Russia, adopted the fatal policy of 
dethroning Dost Mahomed, who was supposed to be hostile, and putting 
the exile, Shah Soojah, in his place. 

S 
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Soojah. It was determined to send Macnaghten as 
envoy to Cabool, and to support Sliab Soojah with a 
force of nearly 10,000 British soldiers of all arms. 

In July 1839, the strong fort of Grhuznee was 
taken, and without further trouble our army entered 
Cfibool. The inhabitants of that city gloomily watched 
the English legions march in with their puppet-king. 
Havelock took his part in this expedition on the staff of 
his friend. Sir Willoughby Cotton. He thus had a full 
opportunity to observe and record the events of the 
campaign ; and when Shah Soojah was seated on the 
throne of Cabool, he hastened to bring out a ^ Narrative 
of the Marches of the Bengal Troops of the Army of 
the Indus.’ This narrative was published in England, 
and met with the neglect that too often attends the 
most graphic description of events in a remote and 
unknown scene of action. 

Early in 1841, Havelock, who had taken his manu- 
script in person to Calcutta, returned to Cabool. Sir 
Willoughby Cotton had retired from the command, and 
was succeeded by Greneral Elphinstone, who gladly 
secured Havelock’s services on his staff as Persian 
interpreter. Every day proved that the English position 
in Affghanistan was becoming difficult and uncertain. 
The Greneral, though an intrepid and noble-minded 
officer, was constantly stretched on the bed of sickness, 
racked with gout, and physically incapable of active 
dxity — this, too, at a moment when the utmost energy 
of mind and body was peremptorily demanded. Just 
at the time that the hatred of the Affghans was break- 
ing out into open acts of violence, it was decided to 
send back to Hindostan a considerable detachment of 
our troops. The mountaineers, who had been hired by 
an annual stipend of 8,0001 to keep open the rugged 
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defiles between Cabool and Jellalabad,* were deprived 
of half tbeir pay. These Grhilzye chieftains received 
the orders with apparent respect; but went home, 
sharpened their knives, shut up the passes, and raising 
the hill men, sounded the tocsin of war. 

In a moment the communications between India and 
Affghanistan were stopped, caravans were plundered, 
and a fierce attack made upon the British detachment 
moving towards Hindostan. General Sale was sent out 
from Cabool with the 13th regiment to clear the passes. 
Havelock at once applied for leave to attach himself 
to Sale’s fighting brigade. And of fighting they soon 
had a good share. Every step of the road, when once 
the country of the Ghilzyes was reached, was disputed. 
Sale was severely wounded, and sent Havelock back to 
persuade General Elphinstone to forward reinforcements 
and supplies. After a week in Cabool, Havelock 
returned to Sir Eobert Sale’s column, and shared its 
fate and fortunes from that hour. 

In Cabool, Sir William Macnaghten, who had been 
appointed Governor of Bombay, was quietly preparing 
for his departure. Sir Alexander Burnes, an officer of 
great energy of character and the greatest local ex- 
perience, was expecting to succeed Macnaghten, and 
thus to gain the one grand object of his ambition. 
General Elphinstone having written to tell Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General, that he felt himself 
unfit in body and mind for his post, was longing to leave 
a place in which he had suffered agonies of pain, and 
been confined for months to a sick bed. The officers 
in general were beginning to feel a ceitain restraint, 

* Jellalabad is situated iu tbo valley of the Cabool river, on the route 
from Cabool to-wards Hindostan, and about half way betTrocn Cabool 
and Poshawur. 
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Eaces, cricket, fisliing and shooting parties, were stopped. 
At the same time, the easy-going majority of our 
countrymen thought — if they thought at all — with the 
Envoy, that ^he would settle their hash (the Grhilzyes) 
on the road down, if not before;’ and that when the 
Ghilzyes were quiet, all other troublesome ^ fellows will 
sneak into their holes again.’ * 

Havelock returned to General Sale, whom he found 
in the mountain-pass, stretched on his bed, and suffer- 
ing acutely from his wound. Sale begged his tried and 
trusted friend on no account to refuse his services at so 
important a crisis, and over-ruled every proposal of his 
old adjutant to return to Cabool. In the meantime, 
events of the utmost moment, fraught with calamity and 
disgrace, were taking place at that capital. 

Early on I^ovember 2, 1841, Sir Alexander Burnes 
received intelligence that his position — living, as he did, 
at a distance from the English cantonments, within the 
city of Cabool — was perilous, and that treachery was 
intended- Indeed, the day before he had been warned. 
But he would not believe in his danger. The populace 
came round his house. Burnes went out to harangue 
them, but his fate was sealed, and with his brother 
and his friend, William Broadfoot, he fell a victim to 
the popular fury, and was cut to pieces by the Affghan 
knives. 

The Cabool tragedy had begun. The English, under 
the command of a general who had been declared 
physically unfit for duty, and who '^vas incapable of 
meeting the smallest emergency, weie doomed each 
day to see some new defeat, or some fresh humiliation. 

* Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Major Eawlinson. MS. correspondence, 
quoted in Kaye’s War in Afghanistan, 
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In the beginning, a vigorous sally of five hundred 
men would have stopped the hneiite ; but instead of 
vigour there was nothing but confusion. Men who 
began in irresolution ended in despair. For the first 
time in the history of British India, Englishmen, with 
arms in their hands, stood sullenly to be beaten and 
insulted by Asiatics. 

After the imavenged murder of Burnes, our next 
disaster was the loss of a fort containing the provisions, 
medicines, and clothing of the army. Whilst Greneral 
Elphinstone was debating at what hour the force should 
set out from cantonments for the protection of this 
invaluable property, the small garrison had abandoned 
the place, and our army was left without supplies. The 
gallant Vincent Eyre, in the memoirs penned by him 
when a prisoner in Affghanistan, justly remarks that the 
loss of this commissariat fort was the first fatal blow to 
British supremacy at Cabool.* Chiefs, who had hitherto 
stood neutral, now joined against us ; hardly a creature 
would sell us supplies ; and from that hour starvation 
stared the English in the face. 

Brigadier Shelton, who had hitherto been with Shah 
Soojah in his palace, was summoned to the aid of the 
feeble General. The Envoy expected much from the 
well-known courage of Shelton. But, unhappily, the 
two functionaries differed at the outset. Shelton, like 
many a man of distinguished spirit, was what is called a 
croaker. He saw at once, what others saw too late, that 
our position at Cabool was desperate, and that an imme- 
diate retreat towards Hindostan, to the Port of Jellala- 
bad, was the only resource that remained. Soon the 
passes would be closed by the winter more surely than 
by the enemy ; the English might cut their way to a 

* Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal of an Aifghanistan Prisoner. 
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stronghold now, through AfiFghans and Ghilzyes; they 
could never do so a month latera through frost and 
snow. On the other hand. Sir William Macnaghten 
declared that they were bound to hold their post, at 
whatever risk. The unhappy General, already quite 
incapable of a firm decision, had to listen to the advice 
of men thus fatally at variance, and was more irresolute 
and distracted than before. And to make matters worse, 
Shelton was a man of irritable temper, and little able 
to feel for the infirmities of his superior officer. 

And so the days dragged on slowly, and each day the 
crowd of insurgents thickened around the Bntish canton- 
ment. Our countrymen stood at bay in a straggling, 
ill-defined, unprotected position. One thing soon became 
certain. The English soldiers had much to learn in the 
way of using their fire-arms. The eagle-eyed giim Aflf- 
ghan poised slowly and carefully his long jezail* before 
he sent his bullet too surely to its mark. The En- 
glishman and Sepoy, on the other hand, often threw 
away their precious ammunition in a vain and reckless 
blaze. 

On November 23 came another crisis in the fate of 
our countrymen, A force strong in regard to numbers 
was marched out against the enemy. Shelton handled 
this column with his wonted courage, but not with the 
skill which might have been expected in a veteran of 
Peninsular experience. The result was that the English 
were driven back with heavy loss into their lines, and 
were more than ever demoralised. 

A conference now took place between the Envoy and 
some of the most powerful hostile chiefs. Their demands 

* Jezaxl is a long gun, used like a rifle, and carrying as far as a 
modem rifle. 
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were insolent, and the meeting came abruptly to an 
end. ‘ We shall meet again in battle ! ’ exclaimed the 
Affghans. ^At all events we shall meet,’ replied Sir 
William, ^at the Judgment Day I’ 

The Envoy felt that his days were numbered, A 
month back, so prosperous, so sanguine, so utterly blind 
to coming danger. Now, harassed, worn, and depressed, 
he seemed to long for the hour that should release 
him from the burden of life. When warned of plots 
against his own person, he exclaimed, ^A thousand 
deaths were better than the life he had lately led,’* 

In this state of mind Sir William Macnaghten was 
ready to rush into any snare which his crafty enemies 
might prepare for him. Nor were the Affghans slow 
to plot against one whom they regarded as the enslaver 
of their country, Mahomed Akbar, the favourite son 
of Dost Mahomed, and chief of the insurgents, proposed 
a meeting to discuss terms. Macnaghten, with a slender 
escort, went out of the English lines. Snow had already 
fallen ; and a carpet was thrown, on which Sir William 
and the Affghan chiefs reclined. Suddenly Mahomed 
Akbar called out, ^ Begeer! begeer !’ (Seize I seize !) and 
fiercely grasped the Envoy’s left hand. Sir William had 
only time to exclaim, ^Az barae Khooda! (For God’s 
sake !) when he was dragged away. Mahomed Akbar, 
drawing from his girdle a double-barrelled pistol (one 
of the pair lately presented to him by Sir William) 
shot the unfortunate Envoy through the body. The 
Gliazees, or fanatics, finished the bloody work with 
their knives, and then carried the mutilated corpse in 
triumph to the ramparts of Cabool. 

The last act in this horrible drama was now soon to 


* Captain Mackenzie’s letter to Lieutenant Eyre. 
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come off. It was od December 23 that Sir William 
Macnaghten fell. On the 26th Major Pottinger, who 
had succeeded to the Envoy's place, ui'ged the military 
authorities to cut their way to the Balia Hissar, or fort, 
in which Shah Soojah dwelt, or to force a retreat to 
Jellalabad, His opinions were overruled by a so-called 
council of war. Under the pretence of negotiation, 
the English were persuaded to give up hostages, money, 
guns, waggons, small arms, and ammunition. Every 
possible insult was heaped on them by the fanatic 
Mahomedans, who prowded around the cantonment. 
But it was not to be hoped that, when the Envoy had 
been butchered almost under the eyes of the army 
unavenged, any smaller insults would be regarded. At 
last, on January 6, 1842, the Englishmen, their Sepoys, 
and camp-followers, moved sadly out of the lines ; and 
the retreat from Cabool had begun. 

I now return to Havelock. We left him at the side 
of General Sale’s sick bed at Tezeen, and preparing to 
assist in the passage of the Ghilzye defiles en route to 
Jellalabad. This passage, by dint of hard fighting, was 
accomplished. But before they reached Jellalabad came 
a summons from the Envoy, desiring Sale ^at all risks’ 
to bring his brigade back to CabooL There was a 
council of war. Havelock had no vote, but his advice 
was weighty, and he urged an immediate move to 
Jellalabad. It is a question whether Sale ought to 
have moved back to Cabool or not. But there is no 
question that he did rightly, when, a few days later, on 
January 9, he positively refused to give up the fort to 
an Affghan governor, bearing credentials from Pottinger 
and Elphinstone. On the contrary, Sale’s brigade went 
to work right manfully to repair their defences and 
fortify their walls. Captain Broadfoot, an ofl&cer of the 
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very highest ability, was made garrison engineer, and 
laboured night and day to strengthen the English 
position. Captain Macgregor (now Sir Greorge), who 
represented the political authorities, bibught all his 
valuable qualities and influence to aid the commissariat 
department ; whilst Havelock, with his rare knowledge 
of strategy and great military accomplishment, gave 
constant aid to his general. Here, then, all went on 
well, because there was a good sturdy military chief, 
well supported by an excellent civil ofiScer. At Cabool, 
where there was discord between the authorities, and 
an inefi&cient general, all was disaster and dismay. 

How great the disaster — ^how utter the dismay — 
I now go on to tell. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

HENRY HATELOCK IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

Soon after mid-day on January 13, 1842, the English- 
men on the walls of Jellalabad espied a single horseman 
slowly riding towards the Cabool gate. In return 
to their signals, the stranger faintly waved a private 
soldier’s forage-cap over his head. It was clearly an 
Englishman, and his countrymen rushed out to wel- 
come the refugee. With diflSculty they were able 
to recognise Dr. Brydon, the first and the last fugitive of 
our ill-fated countrymen from Cabool. He was covered 
with wounds, and dreadfully exhausted. But he had 
strength in a few words to tell the story of the Cabool 
retreat. 

It was a tale of disaster, a tale of woe, a tale of death. 
The Englishmen, as we have seen, had left their lines at 
Cabool on January 6th. Through frost and snow they 
began their sad retreat. Without food, fuel, or shelter, 
they were exposed to the rigours of an icy climate, and 
to the attacks of a relentless enemy, who hung on their 
flank, thirsty for blood, and ravenous for plunder. The 
English solder, accustomed in better days to full and 
regular diet, to warm clothing, to snug quarters, was now 
so starved that his arm lacked force to drive back the 
enemy. A few of the chief officers, and those who had wives 
and children, were taken as hostages by Akbar Khan, 
the murderer of Macnaghten. The bulk of the force, 
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entangled in a mass of wretched camp-followers^ strove 
to fight their retreat towards Jellalabad^ but fell slowly, 
yet surely, by the wayside, a prey to hunger, cold, and 
a pitiless enemy. Such being the fate of the English 
soldiers, their comrades, the native Sepoys of Hindostan, 
for whom the frost and snow alone were certain destruc- 
tion, fell around them by hundreds. The British army, 
which carried some 5,000 bayonets* out of Cabool on 
January 6, 1842, was by the 12th a mere line of 
mangled bodies, stretched lifeless on the snow. Like 
Job’s messenger, Brydon might exclaim, *^1 only am 
escaped alone to tell thee ! ’ 

The handful of English in Jellalabad heard the sad 
tale with horror. The assembly was sounded, the 
cavalry stood ready to mount, the walls and batteries 
were manned, and every eye strained to see the enemy 
advancing.f In the hope of recovering other fugitives, 
the cavalry patrolled on the Cabool road, .a large light 
was shown at night near the Cabool gate, and the bugle 
every half hour sounded the signal to advance. But, 
says Marshman, ^ The sound which had so often awakened 
the animation of the soldier now fell with a melancholy 
cadence on the ear. It was sounded to the dead.’ 

In the meantime, the garrison prepared vigorously 
for defence. The camp-followers, to the number of one 
thousand, were mustered, and armed with muskets, 
swords, spears, and even stones. It was determined to 
defend the battlements to the last. Havelock, on the 
Sunday after Dr. Brydon’s arrival, stood up in the midst 
of the force to read the Church Service. Instead of 
the Psalms for the day he chose the foi*ty-sixth Psalm, 

* The camp-followers, natives of Hindostan, were about 12,000, most 
of whom perished. 

t Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
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which seemed to suit the solemn occasion. How often, 
since the days of our disasters at Ciibool, have EngUsb- 
men in India found comfort in this inspired strain — 
how often have they gratefully cried, ^ God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble I ’ For all 
this, it is impossible to forget, when we read the present 
tale, that the invasion of Affghanistan was not only an 
error, but a crime, and that our soldiers perished the 
victims of a cause on which the blessing of God could 
hardly be expected to descend. 

To this day we taste the bitter fruit of an unrighteous 
policy ; and as we had planted briars, so we reap thorns. 

Faint hearts there were none in Jellalabad, but weak 
heads were not wanting. At the critical moment which 
I have been describing, much was due to the firmness 
of Havelock and Broadfoot, who vigorously opposed all 
appearance of negotiation with a treacherous enemy. 
And so, whilst the Cabool chiefs were quarrelling over 
their booty, the Englishmen in Jellalabad were vigor- 
ously preparing for an attack. On February 15th 
the tents of Akbar Khan were descried from the battle- 
ments ; but so complete were the defences, so hardy and 
vigorous the garrison, that the enemy’s approach was 
regarded without fear. 

On February 19th, Havelock was with Sir Eobert 
Sale, writing a despatch. Broadfoot was on the ram- 
parts, giving the last touch to his work. With secret 
joy his eye ran over the parapets, bastions, and guard- 
houses, which seemed to have sprung up by magic during 
the last few weeks. Suddenly there was a sound as 
of distant thunder. In a moment, like the vision of 
a dreamer, Broadfoot saw the walls of his stronghold 
toppling into dust. The earth heaved, the heaven was 
darkened, and Jellalabad was thrown open to the be- 
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siegers. ^ Now/ cried Broadfoot, ^ is the time for Akbar 
Khan ! ’ But Akbar Khan never came. The earthquake, 
which for the moment had ruined the defences of Jella- 
labacl, had also swept away whole villages along the route 
to Cabool, and the followers of Akbar were distracted 
by the fate of their own homes. But a new enemy was 
at hand. No sooner had the walls been built up, and 
the ditch cleared, than provisions began to fail. A vi- 
gorous sally on March 10th had driven the enemy 
from under the fort, but they were able to establish a 
blockade, and to threaten the English with famine. 
Havelock urged G-eneral Sale to attack Akbar Khan in 
the open field, and thus raise the siege. His advice 
was taken. At early dawn, on April 7th, the troops 
fell silently into their ranks, and marched out of Jella- 
labad, the right column, under Havelock, leading the 
attack. A severe fight came on, in which the English, 
who for five long months had been at bay, gallantly 
drove their enemies from the field, and achieved a com- 
plete victory. From that day Sale had full command 
of the valley; there was no lack of food for man or 
beast, nor of warlike stores, and the stout English 
hearts in Jellalabad could await without impatience 
the efforts made for their relief. 

To go back for a moment. In the autumn of 1841, 
the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, was in Calcutta, 
preparing to resign his office. The great event of his 
reign had been the occupation of Cabool by our army. 
The fatal policy which brought about this event had 
been approved, nay suggested, by the Whig ministers, 
(Sir J ohn Hobhouse being specially responsible, as the 
President of the Board of Control,) and Baron Auck- 
land had received an earldom as the reward of his 
success. It was not to be expected that a line of 
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policy SO open to criticism would escape the censure 
of the political party opposed to the Whigs. Above all 
others of the Tory leaders. Lord Ellenborough had dis- 
tinguished himself by the violence of his denun cintions. 
When his party came into power. Lord Ellenborough 
had succeeded to the office of President of the Board of 
Control. And now he was nominated to succeed to the 
office of Governor-G-eneraL 

At this moment, and whilst Lord Auckland was 
earnestly hoping to hand over his government in good 
order to his successor, came the startling intelligence 
of the Cabool disasters. The Governor-General was 
alarmed, stunned, almost crushed to the very dust, by 
the news. For the first time he had to read the history 
of his own doings in plain English. Day after day he 
paced the marble halls of Government House in sorrow 
and despair, as each day revealed some fresh horror, 
some new disaster. The effect on his mind was simply 
this. He longed to get every English soul back across 
the Indus, coMe q%d coute, and to wash his hands of 
Affghanistan for ever. How to accomplish this without 
risk of further dishonour was the question. 

When, on the 28th of February, 1842, Lord Ellen- 
boroiigh took charge of the Indian Empire, his first 
impulse was much the same. Eventually, after much 
vacillation, a tardy permission was given to General 
ISTott, who had, during the Cabool disasters, stoutly 
maintained his position at Candahar, to retire by ivwjj 
of Gdbooly if he pleased. 

In the meantime, a force had been sent to relieve 
the illustrious garrison, under command of a sagacious 
and excellent commander. General Pollock. However 
anxious the Sepoys may have been to avenge the 
slaughter of their comrades, it was only hy the per- 
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sonal influence of Pollock that they were at last per- 
suaded to enter the dreaded Khyber Pass, between 
Peshawur and Jellalabad. After a severe fight, the 
Greneral forced his way through those frightful defiles. 
There was a happy meeting between the illustrious 
garrison and the relieving column. The band of the 
13th came out from Jellalabad to welcome Pollock with 
the tune, ^ Oh, but yeVe been lang o’ coming I ’ and all 
was joy and thankfulness. The healthy manly appear- 
ance of the young soldiers of the 13th regiment caused 
great astonishment to some of the relieving column, 
who had hitherto supposed that a soldier could not 
exist without his grog. One of the secrets of their 
admirable conduct in Jellalabad had already been 
placed on record in an official paper by Havelock. 

^ They,’ the English soldiers, ^ worked like men strug- 
gling for their existence, but with as much cheerful- 
ness and good-humour as industry apd perseverance. 
They had no mm to paralyse their ne^'ves^ sour their 
tempers, or predispose them to idleness and sullen 
discontent A long course of sobriety and labour has 
made men of mere boys of recruits, and brought the 
almost raw levy which formed two-thirds of the array 
of the 13th to the firm standard of the Eoman disci- 
pline.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Mcolls, now 
appointed Havelock Deputy Adjutant-Greneral of the 
infantry division ; and Pollock was told to advance to 
Cabool, and co-operate with Greneral Nott. Here again 
there was more fighting. The English soldiers, mad- 
dened at the sight of the mangled bodies of their com- 
rades- strewed along the route, fell savagely upon the 
army which Akbar Khan had brought to oppose them. 
Havelock had his share, as usual, where hard blows 
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were passing, and after a few days witnessed the tri- 
umphant occupation of Ciibool by the army of retribu- 
tion. His brave old commandant, Greneral Sale, had 
the happiness to welcome both wife and daughter, 
who, with the surviving prisoners,* found their way in 
safety to Cabool, on September 21st. A week later, 
Havelock, under Greneral M’Caskill, planned and 
carried out an attack upon the remnant of the Affghan 
troops, who had been collected by one of their leaders 
in the hill country north of the capital. Greorge Broad- 
foot brought his noble sappers, and the two friends 
went in at the enemy. The victory was complete. A 
distinguished officer, Major Pottinger, who had observed 
the skill with which Havelock disposed and handled his 
troops, came up to him after the action, f and said, 

‘ Oh, if we had only had you with us at Cabool, things 
would have worn a very different aspect ! ’ The modest 
answer was, ‘Greorge Broadfoot could have saved Ca- 
bool.’ 

Havelock, having thus seen a just retribution inflicted 
on the Affghans, turned his back on Cabool. Lord 
Ellenborough came to the banks of the Sutlej to wel- 
come the victorious army. On December 17th the 
illustrious garrison of Jellalabad reached the bridge. 

‘ I crossed it,’ wrote Havelock, ‘ in the suite of Sir Eobert 
Sale, borrowed for the hour as a part of the triunophant 
pageant with which India’s ruler greeted him, who was 
truly regarded as, under Providence, its preserver. 
Thus auspiciously terminated my four years’ connection 
with Affghanistan.’ 

The close of the campaign brought honours and re- 
wards to many brave men. The generals, whose de- 

* G-eneral ElpMnstone had died in captivity. 

t jMarshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock. 
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spatches Havelock had penned, whose battles Havelock 
had fought, whose strategy Havelock had inspired, were 
covered with well-merited honours, and appointed to 
lucrative stations. Havelock, less fortunate, was, on 
the breaking up of the army, deprived of his staff 
appointment, and remanded, to starve and ^look after 
the shirts and stockings of JSTo. 4 Company’ in his old 
regiment. 


NOTE. 

Whilst the remnant of our army was thus withdrawn from 
Affghanistan, the Governor-General and Sir Charles Napier 
were preparing to attack the Ameers (chiefs) of Scinde. These 
unfortunate princes were defeated in the battles of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad, and their territories confiscated by Sir Charles 
Napier. Of the military genius of the victorious general no 
one can doubt; but the policy dictated by the Governor- 
General on this occasion, and carried out by Napier, was harsh 
and unjustifiable. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HATELOCK. — THE SIKHS AND THE PUNJAB. 

Hayelock, finding himself once again in cantonments, 
with only a life* of regimental routine before him, set 
to work as in former days to teach the private soldiers 
of his regiment. His friends hinted to him that it 
was impossible to be both saint and soldier at once, 
and that he would jever obtain any worldly distinc- 
tion so long as he would persist in preaching to his 
men. His answer was modest but firm. ^ I humbly 
trust that I should not change my opinions and prac- 
tice, though it rained garters and coronets as the rewards 
of apostasy.’ 

About this time he made an attempt to obtain the 
rank of major by purchase. This attempt failed, and 
he worked on at his regimental duty until Sir Hugh 
Gough, coining out as Commander-in-Chief, placed 
Havelock on his staff as Persian Interpreter.* He now 
had his usual good fortune in the matter of fighting, 
and soon found himself once again in the battle-field, 
taking an active part in a campaign against the 
Mahrattas. After the victory of Maharajpoor,f head- 

* This appointment, be it remarked, was after all due, not to 
Havelock’s long and eminent services, but to the solicitations of an 
influential friend. 

t 29th December, 1843. A weak Government at Gwalior, menaced 
by a powerful army of 30,000 men, who tlireatened our own frontier, 
gave Lord EUenborough an excuse for attacking and overthrowing the 
Mahrattas. 
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quarters retired to the cool mountain-tops at Simla, 
and Havelock had a little rest. 

In June 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled. 
His successor. Sir Henry Hardinge, a Peninsular 
veteran, came out determined on a career of peace. 
But Broadfoot, who had been wisely chosen by the late 
Governor-General to take charge of our frontier on the 
north-west, bid him prepare for war; and Broadfoot 
was right, for war was inevitable, and such a war as 
British India had never seen before. 

Here I must stay the thread of Havelock’s history 
for a time, whilst I describe in few words the people 
^ith whom we were now about to strive for the mastery 
of India, and the country which they inhabit. 

I remember, about the time when Broadfoot warned 
the Governor-General of impending war, whilst pre- 
siding at a rent audit dinner on behalf of an absent 
relation, I described a certain wonderful double shot 
that I had once made at antelopes. 

^ Antelopes I ’ said the farmer I was addressing. 

Antelopes ! never heard tell of them birds in this 
county ! ’ 

Now, if instead of -this veritable romance about ante- 
lopes I had told my friend that I had just come from 
the Punjab, and he had said, ^ Never heard tell of the 
Punjab before,’ nobody would have wondered. The 
people of England had seldom heard of the great 
country of the five rivers, or of the bold race of Sikhs 
who held sway therein. 

Since 1845, however, the Punjab has left its mark 
plainly enough upon the history of our nation. Every 
well-instructed Englishman has heard of the gi*eat 
victories of Sobraon and Gujerat, of the great capitals 
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of Amritsur and Lahore, and of the great monarch, 
Eunjeet Singh. In some families the word Punjab 
calls up the flush of honest pride, as they point to 
honours fairly won in that distant field. In many 
English homes it is written over with mourning, 
lamentation, and woe, as the grave of husband, son, 
or brother. 

The Punjab is so named from the Persian words, 
Punj (five), and Ab (water). It is the country of the 
five rivers, which, rising amidst the snows of Chinese 
Tartary, or cleaving the glaciers of the Himaleyeh 
mountain chain on the north-east, between the parallels 
of North Lat. 30® and 35®,* sooner or later join their 
streams near Mithunkote with a sixth river, the Indus, 
as it flows boldly through Scinde to the Indian Ocean. 
These five,t or rather six rivers, then, form the boun- 
daries of five large tracts of country; each tract 
being bounded by two rivers, and called Doab, or two 
waters. 

The traveller from Hindostan, say from Delhi, fol- 
lowing the great line of rail and high road from 
Calcutta to Pesha^vm', would enter the Punjab on 
crossing the Sutlej Eiver (at Philour), and pass into 
the rich Julundur Doab. Thence, after leaving the 
Julundur cantonments, he would cross the Beas into 
the Doab formed by that river and the Eavee (Baree 
Doab), the home of the Manjha, or mid-country Sikhs. 
Between the Beas and the Eavee he would pass first 
Amritsur, the commercial capital of the Punjab, with 
its population of some hundred thousand of souls, and 

* 71® and 76® East Dong., the centre being abont the same as Cairo 
or Ne'W' Orleans. 

f Sutlej — Hesndms of Pliny. Beas — Hyphasis. Payee — ^Hydraotes. 
Chenab — ^Acesines. Jhelum — Hydaspes. 
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then Lahore^ the political capital^ with almost as many 
inhabitants as Amritsur. 

On leaving Lahore, still with his face to the north- 
western frontier, the traveller at once crosses the Eevee 
and enters the Eechnab (Eavee and Chenab) Doab. 
Crossing this tract, he comes through Grooj eran walla ; 
and leaving the large cantonment of Sealkote on the 
right, reaches Wuzeerabad, and passes on to cross the 
bridge of boats over the Chenab river into the Chuch 
(Chenab and Jhelum) Doab. 

Then passing through Jhelnm, and crossing the river 
of that name, he comes to the Doab called Sinde-Sagur, 
and finds his course at last arrested on the left bank of 
the mighty Indus, where, near Attock, a tunnel is being 
made under that river to carry the traveller onwards to 
Peshawur. At Peshawur there is a commanding force 
stationed tp guard the frontier of the British Empire 
from the rough tribes of Affghanistan. 

It was by a journey the reverse of that which I have 
just been tracing that Alexander invaded India. And 
it is worthy of note, that the self-same policy which 
enabled him to fight his way down has enabled us to 
fight our way up to the Punjab, He was the first to 
lead a compact European army across this tract of 
country, and to train the men of Asia to conquer their 
own country and people. Alexander the Great was, in 
short, the first Sepoy General, and the Punjab was one 
of the scenes of his greatest success. 

Such being the geographical features of the country, 
I must say a few words as to the climate. English 
people generally picture their cousins in India at all 
seasons sitting in white jackets, or no jackets at all, 
under the punkah, with their feet on the table, sipping 
brandy pawnee, and perspiring at every pore. This 
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sketch, may sEit the latitude of Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay^ but Tvill not do for Lahore. A stout overcoat 
and a blazing fire is as much wanted from November to 
March in the Punjab as in England. My house at 
Lahore, built by Sir John Lawrence, had two fire-places 
in drawing and dining-room. I have seen a shepherd in 
the month of March asleep on the ground, his black 
blanket covered with hoar-frost. In shoii;, from October 
to May the climate of the Punjab is charming; to use my 
own words — 

We allow the physical privations and sufferings of 
cut cherry work, in the hot season, to be severe ; but 
when the sun gives some respite, there are many enjoy- 
ments in store for the man of simple tastes and con- 
tented mind. Then is the time to sally out into the 
fields amongst the people. Amidst their villages, under 
the shade of the tent or mango grove, the wanderer 
may almost forget that he is in a strange’land. India 
need not, and cannot rival England in our affections. 
We miss the hill and dale, the steaming pasture, the 
clear trout-stream, of our native land; still we may 
rejoice in the rural beauties of a less-favoured scene. 
The freshness of an Indian morning in the cold season 
may charm us, if only by contrast. ’Tis true we wake 
not to the carol of the thrush, nor to the voice of newly- 
wakened herds ^lowing across the meadow;’ our morn- 
- ing dreams are not mixed up with the sound of the 
gardener’s early scythe under our window. But, none 
the less, we wake to a glorious morn. The air is deal* 
and frosty; the dew glistens on the broad fields of 
spiinging wheat and barley ; all nature seems instinct 
with life and joy. A mixed sound — the shouts of the 
villagers watching their crops, or driving their cattle 
* Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India. 
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to the field, the barking of their dogs, the shrill cries 
of their children — come sweeping down, the morning 
breeze; nearer still is the chorus of birds, amidst 
which, the plaintive silvery note of the dove rises ever 
clear and long. Man and horse seem alike inspirited 
by the fresh breath of the morning as we gallop along, 
throwing care to the winds. Mornings so passed, in 
exercise or rural sport, days under the trees or in the 
cheerful tent, the village people crowding round, to 
claim our care and protection — time thus spent flies 
fast and well ! Each day to see some old feud recon- 
ciled, some village strife composed, some benefit con- 
ferred upon a grateful people — yes ; life in Upper India 
may be pleasant enough ; at least from October to May, 
if not from May to October. 

However, from the end of May to September, the 
plains of the Punjab are furnace-like. The rains, which 
in other parts of India cool the air, are scanty and un- 
certain, and the atmosphere insufferably hot, the very 
crows holding their beaks open in the vain hope of get- 
ting a little fresh air.* 

The soil of the Punjab well repays the labour of the 
Jat peasant, who with the aid of well-irrigation grows 
cotton, indigo, flax, wheat, and barley. In the dry sea- 
son, the creaking sound of the Persian water-wheel may 
be heard all through the night. The salt mines of the 
Sind-Sagur Doab are famous throughout Hindostan. 
The manufactures are not extensive ; but the wrought 
silks of Mooltan, and the iron inlaid with gold of Seal- 

* I bive still my Indian Thermometer marked at 87°. If my 
drawing-room was kept at this temperature in the INorth-West Provinces 
by dint of wet mats of grass and machines called thermantidotes, I was 
content. But when I went to the Punjab, I was obliged to accept 90° 
as the hot weather standard. 
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kote, display both the taste and industry of the people. 
The strong cotton cloths of the Punjab are cheaper and 
more durable than those of Manchester. The noble 
plain which I have been describing, with an area of 
fifty-nine thousand square miles, and a population of 
some ten millions, is bounded on the north and east by 
mountain-ranges, which rise two and three miles into 
the air, and possess every variety of climate, and every 
kind of natural produce. Of these mountains I may 
say more hereafter. Now for a few words about the 
Sikhs. 

In the early part of the fifth century the Scythian 
Gretes (the Jats or Juts of modern India) invaded the 
Punjab. From the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
from the regions west of the Indus, down came these 
military colonists, the most conspicuous tribe of ancient 
Asia from the days of Cyrus, and the most stalwart men 
of India at the present hour. These Jats form the bulk 
of the agricultural peasantry of the Punjab. Many 
have become nominally Mahomedan ; and they are to 
be found, some as Hindoos, and some .as followers of 
Mahomed, on both sides of the Sutlej. 

About A.D. 685, the Mahomedan invasions of India 
began, and the Punjab became for centuries the battle- 
field of Hindoos and Mahomedans, or the pathway for 
Caliphs, Turks, Persians, Afghans, and Mongul Tar- 
taxiJ, on their way to Delhi, intent upon proselytism and 
plunder. 

Amidst this tumult of arms, and from the very flame 
of persecution, arose the gentle voice of a poor Hindoo, 
calling upon both Hindoos and Mahomedans to forget 
their strife, and to adore the one Supreme Being. 

Nanuk, the son of a Hindoo trader, was born in 1469 
on the banks of the Beas. Leaving early the petty shop 
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of his father, he led for some years a wandering^ or as- 
cetic life. At length he returned home to preach alike 
to all the Lord of lords, the One God, the Almighty. 
Declaring that he had failed to find the Deity in the 
sacred books of either Hindoo or Mahomedan, he so- 
lemnly called upon all men to seek after the true God, 
to practise good works, and to seek the favour of the 
Almighty, 

The earnest voice of the reformer was not without 
effect. Many followers, calling themselves Sikhs or 
Disciples, attached themselves to Nanuk and his simple 
habit of life. The sect thus founded by a Hindoo de- 
votee was increased by masses of the agricultural Jats. 
Guroo Gobind, a successor of Nanuk, set to work to 
found a kingdom of Jats, devoted to arms, ever wearing 
steel, from Sikhs or Disciples, converted into Singhs or 
Lions, with flowing hair, and with the insphing war-cry, 
^ Wah Guru jee he KhaUa I ’ or, ‘ Success to the State 
of the Guru ! ’ ever on their lips. 

In the eighteenth century, two hundred years after 
the death of Nanuk, we find the Sikhs as soldier-rob- 
bers, swarming in the country round Lahore and Am- 
ritaur. During the invasion of Nadir Shah, these rough 
Singhs played just the same part round Lahore which 
the Goojur and other robber tribes enacted round Delhi 
during the late mutiny. Gathering into small bands, 
they looted stragglers from the Persian army, and the 
wealthy citizens who fled from Nadir’s approach, just as 
the Goojurs about Delhi, in 1857, plundered English- 
man and Sepoy alike. 

When the officers of the Mogul and the Affghans had 
abandoned the Sirhind and Lahore provinces, the Sikhs 
remained undisputed masters of the Punjab. Like the 
Saxons over England, like the Franks under Clovis over 
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Gaul, SO spread the Lion Warrior Sikh tribe over the 
country of the five rivers. The Sirdars or chiefs gra- 
dually ranged themselves under twelve banners, and 
when not preying on their neighbours, fought am^ongst 
themselves. This state of things could not last long. 
A master-spirit soon arose in the person of Eunjeet 
Singh, who conquered not only the twelve tribes of free- 
booters, but also the country, hill and plain, from the 
Sutlej to Peshawur. It was only the armed protest of 
the English that stopped this Lion King from seizing 
also the entire tenitory between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. 

Early in the present century, the English government 
of India, alarmed at the grasping spirit of Eunjeet, de- 
puted to his court Mr. Metcalfe, whose negotiations, 
backed by a strong column of troops under the veteran 
Ochterlony, were successful.* 

One incident, which came under the eye of Eunjeet 
during Metcalfe’s visit to his court, made a signal im- 
pression, It was the season when the followers of Ma- 
homed celebrate with funeral pomp and procession, with 
beating of the breast and noisy lamentation, the Martyr- 
dom of Husun and Hosein, the sons of Ali. Amongst 
the Sepoys who formed the escort of young Metcalfe 
were several Mahomedans, and they proceeded to enact 
the ceremonies of their religion with the usual noise 
and display. This was more than the Akalis, or Sikh 
fanatics, who always followed Eunjeet, could bear. 
Hastily summoning a mob of their fellows, who swarmed 
round the sacred lake at Amritsur, where the camp 
happened to be, these sturdy fanatics fell sword in hand 
upon the handful of Sepoys. In a moment the trained 
native soldiers stood to their arms, and fired a volley 
* See page 231. 
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into the Akalis, which sent them howling away. It is 
said that the Sikh King, who happened to witness this 
afiair, then and there made up his mind, — first, never 
to come to blows with the British ; secondly, to drill 
his own troops after the European method. For the 
remaining thirty years of his life Eunjeet stood firmly 
to the resolutions thus hastily formed. And more than 
this ; not only did he submit to the restraint which the 
English placed upon him, but was ever looking forward 
to their advancing power and influence. 

^ What,’ said he to an English officer who opened out 
a map in durbar, (court,) ^ what means this red line ?’ 

The red line. Maharajah, shows the English boun- 
dary.’ 

^ Ah,’ said the monarch, with a sigh and an expressive 
nod, ^ Sub lal ho^aga will all be red one day! 

Considering that Eunjeet was brought up merely as 
a rough soldier, and could neither read nor write, his 
power as an administrator was remarkable. By the 
force of his iron will, gentle manners, and natural genius 
for governing, he kept the most warlike people in awe, 
heaping up wealth, and enforcing submission in a state 
of society which had never been settled before. With 
few personal advantages — deeply scarred with the small- 
pox, small of stature, one-eyed — he yet presided with 
dignity over the most brilliant court in Asia. Dressed 
in a simple robe of white muslin, it was ever his delight 
to be surrounded by glittering retainers.* His durbar 

* I add a fev remarks on Eunjeet. Like all of the Sikh race, no 
razor ever touched his head; and his appearance, in other respects 
mean, was rescued from insigniftcance hy a noble beard, which reached 
his waist. Like other Sikhs, he eschewed tobacco, but made up for this 
privation, which is positively commanded, hy a free use of opium and 
ardent spirits. Of chorry-hrandyhe was Tciy fond, and his intempeianco 
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was crowded by noble-looking men, splendid in silks, 
satins, jewels, or armour, flanked by bands of Amazons, 
troops of Casbmerian dancers, and an imposing military 
staff. Judge of the power of Eunjeet Singh in his 
prime, from his declining hours, when cherry-brandy, 
huheem, (doctor,) alms, all failing alike, he sinks towards 
the grave; speechless, almost without motion, see the 
dying monarch still rule the Punjab by signs to his 
courtiers. A turn of his finger to the south to ask news 
from the British frontier, to the west for news from 
Cabool. At last the old Lion is dead, but his influence 
is as strong as ever.* 

Observe his funeral obsequies. To the sound of wild 
melancholy music a procession advances across the plain 
of Lahore. The dead body of the king is borne along 
in a car like a ship, with sails of gold brocade. Four of 
his queens, in sumptuous apparel, with all the insignia 
of royalty, follow ; behind them a troop of female slaves, 
some of them famous for their beauty. They form a 
tahleaib on the funeral pile and round the body, which 
reposes in their arms. There is a pause — the heir to 
the throne steps forward with a torch in his hand. A 
blaze of fire-works, a crash of tomtoms, a scream, a 
shout, and all is over. In one sea of flame both the 
hving and the dead are consumed. 

A feeble prince ascended the throne; and in a few 
months the empire which Eunjeet had so carefully built 

shortened his life. He was a regular merchant of shawls and salt, and 
although unlettered, could check long and complicated accounts. His 
passion for horses led him into more than one war; and at his death, 
thirteen hundred bridles were found in his treasure-house, ornamented 
with gold, silver, and even diamonds. Steinbaeh, an officer then at 
Lahore, computed the treasure left by Eunjeet at eight millions of 
pounds sterling I 

* Eunjeet died 27th June, 1839. 
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up began to crumble away. Princes, queens, generals, 
statesmen, one after the other, fell victims to the blind 
rage of the army. Nothing remained but a military 
despotism. The unwieldy mass, fit only for mischief, 
and incapable of control, rushed blindly to its own 
destruction. Like some terrible engine, whose motive 
power remains after the guiding hand has been removed, 
this vast machinery threatened ruin all around. Spe- 
cially dangerous was the force to those who attempted 
to restrain it. The surviving leaders had no choice, and 
were only too happy to launch this terrible power -across 
the Sutlej. And so the Sikh myriads flung themselves 
on the British soil, and invaded our hitherto peaceful 
territory. 

It was to meet this danger that Broadfoot now sum- 
moned the English chiefs. Hardinge and Grough huiv 
ried to the frontier, and Havelock found himself once 
again hastening to the battle-field. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

HAYELOCK AT MOODKEE AND FEEOZ-SHUHH. 

It was on the 11th of December, 1845, that the Sikh 
troops crossed the Sutlej river, and flung themselves on 
the British territory. Grave historians tell us how the 
Khalsa,* or Sikh Government, had been driven to this 
move by the appointment of George Broadfoot to the 
political charge of the provinces on their frontier, by his 
hostility to their nation, by the speeches of Sir Charles 
Napier, and by the upward movements of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief. But we need 
not go so far to seek a reason for the Sikh invasion. — 
The army of the old Lion of the Punjab, so carefully 
drilled, and so powerfully equipped, had taken affairs 
into its own keeping. These rough bold soldiers, revel- 
ling in the blood and treasure of one chief after another, 
and mistaking, naturally enough, the forbearance and 
mild demeanour of the English for fear, raised the cry 
of a British foray, and a march on Delhi. If they chose 
to cross the river to crush the small advanced post at 
Feroz-poor, and to rush down to plunder and occupy the 
rich provinces of Hindostan, who, they asked, was to 

* Khalfla is of Arabic derivation, and bas such original or secondary 
meanings as pure, special, free, &c. It is commonly used in India to 
denote the immediate territories of any chief or state, as distinguished 
from the lands of tributaries and feudal followers. It may mean either 
the saved or liberated, or the chosen people. — See CimniTigJictm's Sikhs, 
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stop them? Treaties and agreements had expired with 
old Ennjeet, The day had come for the Khalsa to enjoy 
its own, to ravage the protected states, and to drive the 
Feringees out of the country. The Affghans had beaten 
the English, and the Khalsa had beaten the Aifghans. — 
So Wall gooTooji ka Fatteh ! Hurrah for the Gooroo ! 
(Sikh teacher ;) Victory and Delhi ! was the cry. 

And now, at last, the English chiefs accepted the Sikh 
challenge, and came boldly forward to drive back the 
invaders. From the pleasant hill cantonment of Suba- 
thoo, from the shady mountain tops of Kussowlie, from 
the forests of cedars and rhododendron around Simlah, 
down came the sturdy English soldiers and the hardy 
little Goorkas,* to join their comrades in the plains, 
horse, foot, and artillery, who, through clouds of dust, 
were hastening to the battle-field. From the canton- 
ment of Umballa to the frontier station at Feroz-poor 
is a distance of one hundred and eighty miles. The 
army had marched one hundred and fifty of these in six 
days, through sand, across rivers and jungles ; and the 
advanced force had, on the 18 th of December, reached 
Moodkee, about twenty miles from Feroz-poor. The sol- 
diers foot-sore, thirsty, and fasting, had marked out their 
camp, and were preparing their food, when in galloped 
a horseman with a hasty note from Broadfoot. The 
enemy was at hand, and the Sikh horsemen were moving 
on towards the English camp. 

^The news,’ said Havelock, ^produced the electric 
effect which it is apt to cause even in the breast of old 

* The Goorka belongs to the ruling and militarj tribe in NepauL 
Short of stature, with high cheek-bones and merry twinkling little eyes, 
the Goorka soldier is invaluable. Hardy, active, brave, fond of shoot- 
ing and fishing, he is a sort of miniature edition of the best style of 
Scotch Highlander. And in one respect he is superior, inasmuch as he 
is not so fond of strong drink. 
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soldiers at the opening of a campaign. How thrilling 
then the sensation in the hearts of novices I The ideas 
are wonderfully concentrated, and visions of glory and 
of slaughter, of distant home and its endearments, of 
duty sternly performed and nobly rewarded, of wounds, 
death, and — of judgment, pass rapidly through the brain.’ 

The moment had come when all these grave conside- 
rations must merge in the one simple idea of duty. The 
soldiers spring to their arms. The brave old chief, and 
Havelock, leaving their late breakfast, mount their 
chargers and ride to the front. And then came the first 
conflict between the English and the Sikhs. The cavalry 
and horse-artillery, advancing on either flank, began the 
engagement. The enemy’s horse were driven back, but 
the well-trained artillery of Eunjeet stood, and replied 
steadily to the British fire. The Sikh infantry, disci- 
plined under such men as Allard, Court, and Ventura, 
proved, in one instance at least, superior to the English- 
trained Sepoy, and Havelock was sent by the Commander- 
in- Chief to bring back a native regiment which had 
turned to the rear. He succeeded in his attempt, after 
plying the Sepoys with the grim joke that the Sikhs 
were in their front, and not behind them. Havelock 
had two horses shot under him, and his friend Major 
Broadfoot, on giving him a second remount, observed, 

^ It is not much use to give you horses, for you are sure 
to lose them.’ 

As the shades of evening drew on, the Sikh infantry 
battalions sullenly withdrew. Th eir cavalry had already 
been driven into the jungle in disorder. The English 
had gained the field of Moodkee,* had driven back the 
enemy, and captured several pieces of artillery. 

* The English took about 11,000 men into the field, and lost 215 
killed, and 657 *woundod. Among the slain was Sir Eobert Sale, 
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But the eyes of Hardinge and Gough were already 
opened to the fact, that, for the first time in their Indian 
career, the English had to contend with a foe equal to 
themselves in courage, and superior to most of their 
native soldiers in stability. Some sixty thousand of 
these stout Sikhs had crossed the river, and it was plain 
enough that it would require a heavy blow to drive them 
hack. Sir Henry Hardinge was equal to the occasion, 
Waiving his rank as Governor-General, he gallantly 
placed himself under the military command of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the two veterans took council how best to 
drive back the invader. 

I have no taste for the mere description of battles. 
But the struggle between the English and Sikh army 
at this hour was remarkable, because it was mortal. If 
the Khalsa could overpower the small English army, if 
they could even cut through that thin red line, Hindostan 
was at their feet, and there was nothing to stop them 
from Delhi to Calcutta, On the events of the next few 
days hung the fate of India. On one side was ranged 
order, civilisation, I may almost say, Christianity itself j 
on the other, anarchy and rapine. To the God of 
battles was the appeal, and unless He stretched out 
His hand to save and defend, the days of the English 
in India were numbered. 

The situation of the rival forces was thus. The 
English, with their backs turned on Hindostan, were 

familiarly known as Fighting Bob, and in these pages as the Hero of 
Jellalabad. The guns taken from the enemy were at least seventeen in 
number. The enemy numbered, according to the writer in the Calcutta, 
Beviev) (the late Sir Henry Lawrence, I heliove), above 30,000 men. 
Amongst the regiments in action were the 3rd Dragoons, and the 31st 
and 50th Foot. On the day after the fight, the 29th Foot and Com- 
pany’s 1st European Light Infantry came up. 

U 
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halting on the field of Moodkee for a day, to allow 
regiments one march in the rear time to join the main 
force. ‘ Before them, ten miles towards the right, w*as 
the camp, enclosing the village of Feroz-shuhr, in which 
the Sikhs, under Lall Singh, had strongly entrenched 
themselves. Towards the left, at a distance of some ten 
miles from the Sikh entrenchment, was the English 
post of Feroz-poor, with 5,000 men under Sir John 
Littler, It was determined that the English forces 
should march out from their respective positions on the 
21st of December, and make a combined attack on the 
Sikh entrenchment. 

The junction of the two armies was happily accom- 
plished. Time was precious. The English forces 
moved forward to the attack. Sir Hugh Groiigh com- 
manding the right wing. Sir Henry Hardinge the left. 
It soon became evident that the light field-guns of the 
English were as playthings when compared with the 
heavy siege-cannon, which poiured a storm of fire from 
the Sikh entrenchment. To silence, or even to check, 
the enemy’s fire was hopeless. It remained for the 
devoted brigades xmder Grough and Hardinge to carry 
the batteries at the bayonet’s point. The 62nd regi- 
ment, after losing seven oflScers and seventy-six men 
within fifty paces of the entrenchment, was beaten back 
— ‘ beaten, but not in the eye of candour disgraced.’ On 
every side of the Sikh position the storm raged until 
night set in. At some points the English had made 
good their entrance, at others they still wrestled with 
their foe. Even amidst the darkness, the Sikh artillery- 
men watched for a gleam which might serve to discover 
their hated enemy. Explosions and partial cannonades 
went on all night. Sir Henry Hardinge passed from 
group to group, with a cheery word for each. But he 
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saw the gravity of the situation. ‘ Another such action,’ 
said he to Havelock, will shake the empire.’ * 

In a private letter to Sir Eobert Peel, the G-overnor- 
General called this night ‘ the most extraordinary of 
his life.’ During the long hours of darkness, no man 
could say with whom the victory lay. One bruised, 
battered, and exhausted division of the army rallied 
round Grough and Hardinge as the morning dawned. 
Well might the Governor-General call that night extra- 
ordinary; but still more extraordinary was -the day 
which followed it. 

The Sikhs, in their entrenched camp, had inflicted 
immense loss on the English. But they had suffered 
heavily themselves. The position, which they sup- 
posed to be impregnable, had been in part stormed; 
the river was not far in their rear ; and, worse than all, 
they had in Lall Singh a leader whom they despised. 
Insubordination was their usual state, and insuboi'di- 
nation during the long hours of that night grew into 
mutiny, plunder, and desertion. So it required but a 
small effort for the English, on the morning of the 22nd, 
to sweep the Sikh camp, whilst the enemy were in full 
run before them.! The line then halted as if on a day 
of manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode 

* The loss of the English army in this tremendous struggle was as 
follows : — 

Killed . , , 694 

■Wounded . .1721 

Amongst the slain wore fifty-four ofScers. George Broadfoot, after 
being severely wounded, and entreated by the Governor-General to 
retire, was shot down at Hardinge’s side, who sorrowfully recorded, 

*Ho was second to none in this accomplished service I never 

can replace him/ Havelock thought him, both as a soldier and states- 
man, the ablest man in India ; and in his death deplored also the loss 
of his dearest friend, 
t Calcutta Semew^ 

V 2 
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along its front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying 
the captured standards of the Khalsa army.* 

So far all seemed well with the English. But the 
day was not yet won. They had gone through perils 
almost too great for human endurance — they had hurled 
flesh and blood against fire and steel ; but a still more 
severe trial was imminent. 

When Sir John Littler marched out of Feroz-poor, to 
join the Grovernor-Greneral in the attack upon Feroz- 
shuhr, he had left behind him Sirdar Tej Singh, the 
generalissimo of the Sikh forces, with a powerful army 
encamped opposite to the British cantonments. The 
Sikhs, as we have already seen, would fight like tigers 
to defend a fortified place. They would act brilliantly 
as irregulars in the open plain. But to march, as Grough 
and Hardinge had done, against walls bristling with 
cannon, was not their custom. Therefore Tej Singh, 
leaving Feroz-poor unmolested, moved on the morning 
of the 22nd towards Feroz-shuhr, to shaVe, as he sup- 
posed, in the glories of a victory over the Ferwgees. 
iN'o sooner had the English scattered divisions united 
on the morning of the 22nd of December — no sooner 
had they swept the enemy from the entrenched post 
of Feroz-shuhr, than a cloud of dust from the direction 
of Feroz-poor announced the approach of another army. 
It was soon known that Sirdar Tej Singh, with a fresh 
and powerful force, outnumbering the English as three 
to one, was moving down to begin a fresh encounter. 
Our countrymen could have forgotten the toil of the 
preceding day, the bivouac on the cold sand, the two 
days’ fast, the havoc of the late battle. They could have 
struggled on through all this with the spirit of their 
nation. But when seventy or eighty well-served cannon 
* See Official Dispatclieg. 
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were brought to bear upon their ranks, whilst their own 
artillery was silent^ their position was desperate indeed. 
Yet such was their situation. One single round, out of 
three hundred rounds for each gun taken into action at 
Moodkee — one single round of ammunition was not on 
the tumbrils. All had been expended in the deadly 
struggles of the last few days ; and the guns were, for 
all warlike purposes, as useless as so many hackney- 
coaches. Tej Singh began a heavy fire on the left flank 
of the British ; but, ^ our artillery ammunition being 
completely expended in these protracted combats, we 
were unable to answer him with a single shof'^ Such 
then was the crisis. 

The Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the 
army of England, stood in that field, if not like lambs 
to be slaughtered, like corn to be cut down at the plea- 
sure of the reaper. The word was passed to prepare 
for the worst ; they would sell their lives dearly, but no 
intelligent man could doubt that their last hour was 
come. Here, almost visibly, the God of battles inter- 
vened. All at once, nobody knows why, the Sikh host 
turned their backs on the English, and marched slowly 
off the field. 

Thiity thousand fresh troops, with from seventy to 
eighty cannon and fifty camel-guns, retreat before 
thirteen thousand hungry weary soldiers without one 
serviceable cannon I To those who know the power of 
old Runjeet’s guns, and the importance which Asiatic 
soldiers justly attach to artillery, the whole affair is only 
to be resolved by adopting Havelock’s words, ^ India has 
been again saved by a miracle ! ’ 


* See Official Despatch by Sir Hugh Grough. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

LIFE OF HATELOCH — Continued, 

I HAVE already said that amongst the brave Englishmen 
■who fell in these battles was Sir Eobert Sale, one 
of Havelock’s most intimate friends. Another old friend 
and commander, Sir Harry Smith, now came prominently 
to the front. The Sikh soldiers, who after the Battle of 
Feroz-shnhr had hurried back to their own side of the 
Sutlej, began to recross that river, and to threaten 
once again the English communications. Sir Harry 
Smith was sent to drive them back. After a damaging 
rencontre with the enemy on January 20, 184-6, at 
Buddiwal, a fair and open fight took place a few days 
later. The Battle of Aliwal came off on January 28, and 
was a complete success for the British. The Sikhs were 
hurled back and driven into the Eiver Sutlej, which, 
unfortunately for them, flowed in their rear. Their 
dead bodies floated down the stream, and choked up 
the bridge which their comrades had thrown across the 
river a few miles lower, at Sobraon, Fifty-six guns 
were taken by the English, and the victory was in 
every sense complete. The wily Cashmere prince, 
Grolab Singh — who, on hearing of the failure of the 
English at Bhuddowal, had almost decided to join his 
fortunes to those of the Khalsa — ^paused when he heard 
of Sir Harry’s victory, and began to negotiate with 
the conquerors. 
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It remained for the English with one tremendous 
blow to drive the Sikhs from the left bank of the 
Sutlej. These proud invadei*s had dared our power 
now for some two months. Hardinge and Grough had 
set their faces towards Lahore ; but the Khalsa army 
still stood in their front at Sobraon, and disputed the 
passage of the river. The English must break and 
disperse this force before they could make one step in 
advance. Havelock was once again to take his part 
in a critical battle — in a battle on which the fate of 
British India would once again depend. 

On the morning of February 10 the English army 
advanced. The Sikhs had fortified positions on either 
side of the river, and had joined these posts by a 
floating bridge of boats. After a short but mortal 
struggle, they^ were sent flying across the river ; the 
bridge was broken, and thousands were driven pell-mell 
into the Sutlej. The stream had risen seven inches 
in the night, and the fort was flooded. Hundreds fell 
under a furious cannonade, as they struggled vainly 
to reach the farther bank. Thousands were swept 
away in the torrents of the river. In a few hours not 
.a living Sikh remained on the British side of the 
Sutlej. 

Thus, with bitter discomfiture and heavy loss to 
the invaders, ended the Sikh invasion of British India. 

Havelock had been, as usual, in the thick of the fight. 
A ball struck the saddle-cloth within an inch of his 
leg ; his charger fell dead, but his own life was preserved 
for deeds and dangers still far ahead. 

The Country of the Five Eivers was now at the mercy 
of the English, who, with 22,000 soldiers and 100 
pieces of cannon, marched proudly to Lahore, and on 
February 20 encamped on the plain of Meean Meer. 
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There are times in the history of Great Britain, as 
well as in the history of British India, when, amidst 
the luxury of the rich and the intemperance of the 
poor, we are tempted to ask, after all. How far has 
Christianity done its work amongst us ? How far are we 
Englishmen, whether in India or England — how far are 
w’6 all from the spirit of moderation, justice, and tem- 
perance, which the Sermon on the Mount would teach ? 
But there is a scene now before us, as Sir Henry Har- 
dinge and Sir Hugh Gough pitch their tents by the 
gardens of the Emperors within sight of Lahore, which 
even the Christian moralist may approve. 

The Governor-General had every temptation to seize 
the country, which he had so dearly and so desperately 
won. The face of nature, as he passed through rich 
grassy plains, through fields of sug-ar-cane, wheat, and 
barley, looked bright and smiling in the early spring, 
and seemed almost to tempt the conqueror. The 
flush of victory was on his brow — the most warlike race 
of India at his feet. The page of history lay blank 
before him, and he could write thereupon : ‘The Sikhs 
invaded British India, but Hardinge beat them back 
and took their country.’ The memory of the dead 
seemed to call for retribution, and the ofienders were 
prostrate, and at the mercy of their conqueror. But all 
this, the promptings of ambition, of policy, or of a just 
revenge, were as nothing to Hardinge. His strength 
lay in his moderation. Without a rival as a soldier, 
he was careless of military glory ; without an equal in 
power, he was in love only with justice. When even 
men like Havelock suggested ‘ annexation,’ he refused 
to seize the Punjab. 

I shall reserve the details of the arrangements now 
made for future remark. But glancing at a Govern- 
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ment Order to the Army of the Sutlej, of February 20, 
forbidding soldier or camp-follower even to enter the 
city of Lahore, let me ask, what would have been the 
case if, instead of the English taking Lahore, the Sikhs 
had taken Delhi ? Not a doubt but the time of Nadir 
Shah would have come again, when the city for days 
and nights was kneedeep in blood. 

A treaty was made ; and here is Havelock’s account 
of its ratification : — 

^ The treaty was ratified in full Durbar on Monday, 
March 9, under a salute of siege ordnance. Commonly 
field-artillejy suffices for such purposes, but this com- 
pact may be esteemed one of the great-guns of the 
Company Bahadoor ; and 24-pounders and 32-pounders 
have risen in estimation since first we felt the force 
' of such arguments in conflict with the Sikhs at Feroz- 
shuhr. Maharaja Golab Singh was present at this 
Durbar ; and as he is no more to be seen but as an 
independent sovereign, I may as well describe to you 
the Euler of Jummoo, now lord of the mountains from 
Mundee to Cashmere. He is neither so handsome as 
either Dhyan Singh, the pink of Lahore courtiers, or 
his brother Soochet, or his nephew Heera Singh ; but 
he is like both brothers. His dress is remarkably plain, 
even slovenly; but the chequered volume of his life 
is to be read in his astute and glozing countenance. 
If a painter sought to embody all the smooth cunning 
of Asiatic intrigue in one face, he would throw away 
his sketches as soon as he saw that of Golab Singh, 
cease to draw on his imagination, and limn the counte- 
nance of the Eae Sahib, as the people of Lahore call 
him, with minute fidelity. He would feel that he 
never could surpass the mock humility, the insinuating 
smile, the pride subdued by cunning, of the physiog- 
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nomy before him. Oa the morning of the 10th, the 
troops were a second time reviewed. This time all the 
Sikh Sirdars of distinction attended, and saw the 22,000 
soldiers and the 101 pieces of cannon of their victors 
pass them by in gallant yet grim array. 

^ The centre of attraction was the Eae Sahib in his 
plain suit of yellow, and his unadorned (but no doubt 
carefull}’- loaded and capped) pistol stuck in his belt. 

Sir Charles Napier returns to Scinde 

the (lay after to-morrow. I paid my respects to him, 
jBnally, on Monday morning. He was very courteous, 
and chatted about my brother Will, whom all Penin- 
sular officers know, and dear old Sir Eobert Sale, and 
the volunteers of the 13tli, who fought so gallantly 
in Beloochistan. It is impossible to conceive, without 
seeing it, a frame so attenuated and shattered, and yet 
tenanted by a living soul, as this old soldier’s. He 
speaks readily and fluently, and will, if spared and 
again actively employed, shine more and more in, I 
think, the second rank of commanders. Of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, it was remarked to me by George Broadfoot, 
before his heroic death, I am myself only a learner 
in war, but here we have a fine and finished soldier. 
He is saving India.” ’ 

To return to our personal history. Sir Henry (by 
this time Lord) Hardinge applied to the Duke of 
Wellington on behalf of Havelock, and in due time the 
appointment of Deputy Adjutant-General of Queen’s 
troops at Bombay was conferred upon him. With this 
ease and prosperity, Havelock passed, under the strict 
injunctions of the doctors, from his usual ascetic habits 
— from cold water and three fasts in the week — to 
' iced delicacies, washed down with champagne and 
golden sherry.’ What with this sudden change of diet, 
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and the effects of twenty-four years’ Indian life, he 
became seriously ill, and but for his poverty would 
have left the country. But it too often happens that 
the poor Englishman, however much his health may 
require a change of climate, must be content to lay his 
bones in India. This had nearly been the lot of Have- 
lock at Bombay. At the last, in October 1849, after 
having been at death’s door, he contrived to scrape to- 
gether a sum sufficient for his voyage to England. ^ I 
have returned,’ he wrote to his old friend Grardner, ^from 
India as poor, the increased claims on me considered, as 
I went to it ; but as full of hope, for time and eternity, as 
in the year in which our acquaintance first commenced.’ 

Havelock, though silent, reserved, and abstracted 
from the ordinary society of men of the world, had a 
heart made for friendship. A kindly letter from an 
old Charter-house friend brought tears of joy into his 
eyes. The boys, who had been used at school to creep 
away to the dormitories ^ to read a sermon by stealth,’ 
were becoming, each in their way, distinguished men — 
Thirlwall and Grrote as historians ; Norris as a judge; 
and last, not least, the excellent Pindar as a pillar of 
the Church in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Archdeacon Hare, in his enthusiastic manner, wrote : 
^ My dear Phlos, what a joy it is to know that you are 
in England, and that I may really hope to see you again, 
after a separation of nearly thirty-eight years, for so 
long is it since we parted at the Charter-house ! ’ And 
so it was granted to Havelock for a time to enjoy the 
society of old friends, and to inhale a certain amount 
of health and vigour in a temperate climate. He found 
his name more familiar to the East India Directors 
than to the ‘ martinets and aristocratic soldiers of the 
Horse Guards;’ and, after much anxiety and trouble. 
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he obtained an Indian cadetship for Joshua, his 
second son. About the same time he was so utterly 
disgusted when a young ofiicer bought the regimental 
lieutenant-colonelcy over his head, that he declared, 
but for the necessities of his family, he would not serve 
one hour longer. His health was ‘somewhat improved, 
though by no means robust ; and he felt that a week’s 
Indian sun might ^tip him over again.’ The time, 
however, had come when, leaving his wife and children, 
Havelock must rejoin his appointment in India. For 
some reasons he was not sorry to turn his back on 
England. ^ Remember,’ he wrote to a friend about to 
return from India to England — ‘ Remember, England is 
as coxcombical as ever. Nobody knows anybody without 
an introduction; and the first thing is the purse, the second 
the tailor, and the third the address on your card.’ 
Declaring that England was only fit for millionaires, 
and that all others lose caste the moment they touch its 
shores, he carried his family to Bonn, and looked forward 
to end his days in some cottage in Switzerland or the 
Tyrol. England, he declared, was beyond him. And 
so with a sad heart, in December 1851, he landed once 
again in Bombay. Before following him thither, I am 
tempted to ask why a man of such simple tastes, such 
self-denying habits, as Havelock, should have deter- 
mined that he must give up England, and end his days 
in Germany or Switzerland as soon as he could return 
from India ? Why did he complain so bitterly and so 
constantly of the purse-proud and exclusive habits of 
his own countrymen ? There are thousands of families 
in England who would have welcomed a man of so much 
intelligence, such varied experience, and sterling worth. 
To the^ clergy, for instance, a character so devout and 
yet so practical would have been a treasure. If he had 
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not, unhappily, taken up prejudices against the Church 
in which he was brought up, I cannot doubt but that 
Havelock would have found in that society men of culti- 
vated minds and simple tastes, who, caring little for 
money or rank, would have loved him for his own sake. 
Unhappily, he seems not to have sought for friends 
amongst the very men who could best have appreciated 
his worth. Hence his preference for the isolated and 
aimless life of an Englishman in Germany orSwitzerland 
— a life for which his active mind quite unfitted him. 
However, as I have said before, after leaving wife 
and children at Bonn, Havelock landed once again in 
Bombay. In 1854 he w^as made Quarter-master-General 
of the Queen’s troops in India — an appointment o£ 
little work, with a salary of nearly 3,000?. a year. 
The more important post of Adjutant-General was 
before long vacant, and Lord Hardinge, with a supreme 
regard for merit, at once selected Havelock to fill it. 
The old soldier, who had been in twenty-two Indian 
fights, including four of Gough’s smashing combats, 
was at last, in his sixtieth year, placed in a post of 
honour and emolument. 

On November 1,1856, the Governor-General in India 
declared war against Persia. Havelock, as usual, was 
wanted wherever there was a chance of a fight. "^Ith 
his friend Sir James Outram he led a division against 
the Persians, under the command of their Shah-zada or 
Prince. Never was he more cheery. ^ The work,’ he 
wrote, ‘ inspires and animates me, and God is with me.’ 
When this campaign had been crowned with success, 
and peace concluded, Havelock returned to India. On 
reaching Bombay, at the end of May, he was astounded 
to hear that the Bengal native army had at many points 
broken into open mutiny, and that the fortress of Delhi 
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was in the hands of the mutineers. Havelock, at a 
glance, perceived the gravity of the situation, and de- 
claring, ‘ This is the most tremendous convulsion I have 
ever witnessed,’ set off at once, to place himself at the 
disposal of the Grovernor-General in Calcutta. 


NOTE. 

From 184G to 1856 1 may record the following brief abstract 
of events which vill be narrated at greater length hereafter in 
a future volume. 

1847, — Lord Hardinge resigned the office of Govemor- 
‘ General, and was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie. 

1848. — The Silffis rebel, murder the British agent at 
Mooltan. Early in 1849, the strong fort at Mooltan is stormed 
by the English under General Whish. Lord Gough takes the 
field, fights the Sikhs with indifferent success at Chillianwala, 
and finally overthrows them at Goojerat, between the Chenab 
and Jhelum rivers, on July 21. In the following month 
Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab. In 1850, the settlement 
of the new territoiy was carried on witli vigour by the 
Lawi*ences, and many others of the best men in India. In 
1852-3, the second Burmese war raged. In November 1855, 
the Court of Directors ordered the annexation of Oude. Lord 
Dalhousie carried out the order early in 185 G, and then 
handed the portfolio of government to Lord Canning. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

THE INDIAN MUTINY AND REVOLT. — HAVELOCK FIGHTS HIS 
■WAT TO LUCKNOW, AND DIES. 

Volumes have already been written about the great 
convulsion through which British India passed in 1857 
and the following year. It has thus happened that 
an affair, which, though momentous and dire, was not 
mysterious, has become overlaid with doubts and con- 
troversies. The simple action of the most ordinary 
human emotions may well explain all that terrible 
history. It is needless to beat about for remote causes, 
when the proximate influences are so near the surface. 

The English had raised and equipped, in the North- 
western Provinces and in Oude, a powerful army of 
native Indian soldiers. The sepoy had been clothed, 
armed, and drilled, as much as possible, on the model of 
the English soldier. Forts, arsenals, treasuries, above 
all artillery, had been confided to his care. A mere 
handful of Europeans had been left to control this 
powerful Indian army. Whilst our territories had in- 
creased, our English soldiers had become fewer in 
number and more scattered. Our early prestige had 
been lost at Cabool. The Asiatics had seen the English 
beaten and all but destroyed in Affghanistan, and began 
to ask themselves and one another, why the white men 
should not be driven with equal ignominy out of 
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Hiudostan. The native soldier, year after year, had 
been feeling his own power greater, and his master’s 
authority less. He had been fondled, petted, and spoiled. 
Like a lion’s cub, he was ready to spring upon the hand 
that had fed him so long. One regiment after another 
became disaffected. The minds of the soldiery were 
ready for mutiny. An excuse was not long wanting. 
The mutinous leaders pretended that an attempt had 
been made by the English to destroy the caste and 
overthrow the religion of the troops. The new rifle- 
cartridge had been greased, said they, with the fat of 
swine and of oxen, on purpose to defile the Mahomedan 
or Hindoo who handled it, or put it to his lips. Muti- 
nous regiments, instead of being coerced, were paid up 
and discharged. The forbearance of the English was, 
as a matter of course, construed into fear. Early in 
1857, the Sepoys mutinied right and left, burned down 
the British cantonments, plundered the treasuries, 
murdered every defenceless white man, woman, and 
child,, threw open the jails, marched to Delhi, and pro- 
claimed the old Mahomedan king, who lived there as 
the pensioner of the English, Emperor of Hiudostan, 
All this was very sad for the English to witness or to 
endure. But there was no mystery about it. We 
Englishmen had put arms into the hands of the natives, 
and when their day came they had turned these arms 
against us. We had trusted men who were unworthy 
of trust, and we reaped the fruit of our own credulity. 
In like manner the natives of the Horth-western Pro- 
vinces and of Oude, seeing their own brethren masters 
of the position, and their English rulers driven out of the 
open country, naturally enough sided with the native 
army. The arm of the magistrate had been paralysed ; 
the magistrate himself had been murdered or driven 
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away ; and anarchy prevailed all over Upper India, as 
a necessary consequence, when authority disappeared. 
Here, again, there is no mystery. At the first blush of 
the matter, men were glad enough to throw off authority. 
They had no passion for paying land-revenue and 
keeping up police-stations. But before many months 
of misrule had passed, the mass of the people were 
praying for the return of the magistrate, even though 
the tax-gatherer followed in his train.* 

When Havelock arrived in Calcutta, he found that 
the provinces to the north-west of Bengal were in the 
state of revolt, and the army in the state of mutiny, 
which I have shortly described. Above, all round the 
English garrison at Lucknow, in the centre of the Oude 
province — a territory which had but lately passed under 
our yoke — insurgents armed with artillery, withmuskets, 
with matchlocks, and even with bows and arrows, raged 
and swarmed in countless numbers. Our brave country- 
men and countrywomen still held their position, against 
the myriads who clamoured for their blood. 

At Cawnpoor our garrison was still more closely beset. 
To relieve these noble souls in the hour of their ex- 
treme peril, was a task worthy, of such a man as Have- 
lock. Already the gallant Colonel Neill with his blue-caps 
(1st Fusiliers from Madras) had gone before, reaching 
Allahabad only just in time to save that all-important 
station and fortress for our countrymen, Havelock 
landed in Calcutta on June 7, and on the evening of 

* In January 1858 I passed from Agra, through the district of Myn- 
poorie, on my way to join Sir Colin Campbell in the field as Civil Com- 
missioner, had in former years been well known to the people as 
magistrate of the Mynpoorie ^strict. When they heard of my arrival, 
they turned out in crowds along the roadside, and thanked God that the 
English had come back again. ‘Eor,* said they, * the last six months 
every man has been knocking his nearest neighbour on the* head.’ 

X 
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the 25th set out for the North-Western Provinces, He 
was to lead a moveable column against the insurgents. 
Soon after he had reached Allahabad came the sad 
news of the fall of Cawnpoor, and of the imprisonment 
of the women and children by the miscreant Nana. 
Havelock — determining, as soon as he could mus- 
ter* 1,400 British infan tiy and a battery of six guns, to 
retake Cawnpoor and relieve Lucknow — at once marched 
out of Allahabad. On July 12 he came upon the enemy 
at Futtehpoor, a dreary sandy plain some forty-five 
miles from Allahabad, on the Grand Trunk Eoad leading 
to Cawnpoor.* The Enfield rifles in the hands of the 
English soldiers carried swift destruction amongst the 
mutineers. The ai*tillery, under Captain Maude, com- 
pleted the rout. In four hours, eleven of the enemy’s 
guns were in the hands of the English, and the rebel 
force in full flight. Havelock thanked God that he had 
lived to command in a successful action, and that his 
son Harry had come unhurt* and with high credit 
through the fight. Here is the order of the day 
addressed to his brave companions in arms : — 

^General Havelock thanks his soldiers for their 
arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced, in four 
hours, the strange result of a rebel army driven from 
a strong position, eleven guns captured, and their whole 
force scattered to the winds, without the loss of a single 
British soldier. To what is this astounding effect to be 
attributed ? To the fire of British artillery, exceeding 
in rapidity and precision all that the Brigadier has 
ever witnessed in his not short career ; to the power of 

* Thelibtle army which Haveloekled out of Allahabad consisted of about 
1,000 bayonets, from four European regiments, 130 Sikhs, 18 volunteer 
^'avalry, and 6 guns. Before the Battle of Puttehpoor he overtook Major 
Eenaud, who had gone on with 700 men and 2 guns. 
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the Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, 
that great quality which has survived the vicissitudes 
of the hour, and gained intensity from the crisis ; and 
to the blessing of Almighty Grod on a most righteous 
cause — the cause of justice, humanity, truth, and good 
government in India.’ 

On the 15th Havelock, ‘pursuing his march, came 
again upon the mutineer force. There was hard fighting 
all the way to Cawnpoor. On the 16th, after a series of 
brilliant and successful combats, the cantonment, still 
reeking with the blood of English women and children, 
came again into English hands. It is impossible to 
describe the emotion with which Havelock’s soldiers 
ascertained that on their approach the Hana had killed 
his captives, and saw the marks of the bloody deeds 
so lately enacted there. Men who had grown old amidst 
dangers and toils, and who had grown hard amidst the 
trials of a soldier’s life, wept when they saw the blood- 
stained relics of their countrywomen. It is told of the 
Highlanders, that on finding the body of a lady left on 
that fatal spot, they cut off her tresses, and vowed to 
have a rebel’s life for every hair,* 

So far, Havelock’s march from Allahabad to Cawnpoor 
had been one series of victories. The bloodstained 
Nana, after treacherously murdering the Englishwomen 
who had been entrusted to his care, and proclaiming 
himself as Peishwa or King of the Mahrattas, had run 
away from his palace on the approach of the English 
general. The town of Cawnpoor had been abandoned 
by the rebel sepoys. It was now time to succour 
Lucknow. By extreme and continued exertion, the 
English column was ferried across the Ganges, at this 
season a torrent 1,600 yards wide. By July 27, the 

* Marshman’s Memoirs. 
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onward inarch towards Lucknow was begun. Again the 
enemy surged around the advancing force — again the 
English fought their way onward, driving all before 
them. But daily their column was becoming weaker. 
It was not only the loss in killed and wounded men 
which was telling upon their scanty numbers, but cholera 
also was ravaging the radks. With a heavy heart 
Havelock was compelled to turn his back on Lucknow, 
and to retrace his steps to Cawnpoor. Out of a force 
of 1,500 men, more than 300 were disabled by sickness 
and wounds. On August 13 the little army, with 
gloomy brows, recrossed the Ganges. The medical 
officers begged for rest for the troops, who, at the 
existing rate of casualties, would, they declared, be 
annihilated in six weeks. But it was no time for rest. 
The mutineers had taken up a strong position at 
Bithoor, round the palace of the Nana, from which they 
threatened Cawnpoor. On the 16th Havelock marched 
down upon the enemy, and, after a hard fight of an 
hour’s duration, put them to confusion, with a loss to 
them of 250 sepoys killed and wounded. And thus 
General Havelock’s first campaign for the relief of 
Lucknow was ended. In less than forty days he had 
marched from Allahabad to Cawnpoor, crossed and 
recrossed the river, beaten the insurgents on both sides 
of the stream, and at every step in his route. He had 
fought nine actions against enormous odds, and on every 
occasion had been victorious. During this brief but 
trying campaign, his men had been exposed to burning 
sun and tropical rain, and to a continual bivouac at a 
season when Europeans in the best houses languish and 
die from mere exhaustion. Nothing in the history of war 
could be more grand. And yet, when this campaign 
had terminated in the slashing defeat of the mutineers 
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at Bithoor, the Greneral was more anxious and restless 
than ever. For, in spite of all this success, the main 
object of his march had so far failed. Lucknow had 
not been relieved. Myriads, thirsty for the blood of 
our countrymen, still clamoured round that devoted 
garrison. Every day seemed a year until succour could 
be aiforded. 

The day after the action at Bithoor, Havelock penned 
the following order of the day, which gives an appro- 
priate finish to this part of the campaign : — 

^ The Brigadier-General congratulates the troops on 
the result of their exertions in the combat of yesterday. 
The enemy were driven, with the loss of 250 killed and 
wounded, from one of the strongest positions in India, 
which they obdurately defended. They were the flower 
of the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the successful 
defection at Saugor and Fyzabad ; yet they stood only 
one short hour against a handful of soldiers of the 
State, whose ranks had been thinned by sickness and 
the sword. May the hopes of treachery and rebellion 
be ever thus blasted! And if conquest can now be 
achieved under the most trying circumstances, what 
will be the triumph and retribution of the time when the 
armies from China, from the Cape, and from England, 
shall sweep through the land ? Soldiers I in that mo- 
ment, your labours, your privations, your sufferings, and 
your valour will not be forgotten by a grateful country. 
You will be acknowledged to have been the stay and 
prop of British India in the time of her severest trial.’ 

A few days before the Battle of Bithoor, Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived in Calcutta, and taken com- 
mand of the Indian Army. He hastened to express 
his admiration of the high courage and endurance of 
the British soldiers under Havelock, and of the energy, 
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promptitude, and skill of the General himself. In the 
meantime the Governor-General, Lord Canning, had 
early in August superseded Havelock, hy the appoint- 
ment of Sir James Outram to the military command 
in Cawnpoor, A more gallant soldier than Outram the 
'world could not produce, but, after the feats 'which 
Havelock had performed, it 'was galling to him to have 
even Outram placed over his head. On September 15, 
Outram, with reinforcements amounting to some 1,500 
bayonets, reached Cawnpoor. The two Generals, who a 
few months before had been comrades on the banks of 
the Euphrates, were now to take pait in a sterner 
conflict on the Ganges. Outram, who long ago had 
won the title of the Indian Bayard, after cordially 
receiving Havelock, retired to his tent to pen the fol- 
lo’wing Division Order : — 

^The important duty of first relieving the garrison 
of Lucknow has been entrusted to Brigadier-General 
Havelock, C.B. ; and Major-General Outram feels that 
it is due to this distinguished officet, and the strenuous 
and noble exertions which he has already made to effect 
that object, that to him should accrue the honour of 
the achievement. Major-General Outram is confident 
that the great end for which General Havelock and 
his brave troops have so long and so gloriously fought, 
will now, under the blessing of Providence, be accom- 
plished. 

^ The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for and 
admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved 
by General Havelock and his gallant troops, 'will cheer- 
fully 'waive his rank on the occasion; and 'will accom- 
pany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, tendering his military services 
to General Havelock as a volunteer. 
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^On the relief of Lucknow, the Major-Greneral will 
resume his position at the head of the force.’ 

Sir James, having thus waived his rank in favour of 
Havelock, j oined the column as a cavalry vol unteer. After 
reciting this rare act of self-denial, one wonders less at the 
enthusiasm with which Outram inspired his comrades. 

Once again, on September 19, Havelock crossed 
the Ganges and marched on Lucknow. Once again 
a series of stern conflicts began. On the morning of 
the 23rd the Englishmen in Lucknow heard the sound 
of artillery. Each report proved that the relieving force 
was advancing. On the 25th the rebels were descried 
in full flight, and English soldiers marching forward to 
the rescue. Then came the moment of supreme delight, 
when the two Generals, with their staiff and the stream 
of soldiers, heated, worn, and dusty, arrived at the be- 
leaguered garrison. To use the words of one of the 
noblest of the noble band who had defended that post so 
long and so bravely, — 

^ The Highlanders stopped every one they met, and 
with repeated questions and exclamations of Are you 
one of them ? God bless you! we thought to have found 
only your bones,” bore them back towards Dr. Fayrer’s 
house, into which the General had entered. Here a 
scene of thrilling interest presented itself. The ladies 
of that garrison with their children had assembled, in 
the most intense anxiety and excitement, under the porch 
outside, when the Highlanders approached. Bushing 
forward, the rough and bearded warriors shook the ladies 
by the hand, amidst loud and repeated congratulations. 
They took the children up in their arms, and fondly 
caressing them, passed them from one to another, to 
be caressed in turn ; and then, when the first burst of 
enthusiasm and excitement was over, they mournfully 
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tunaed, to speak amongst themselves of the heavy loss 
which they had suffered, and to enquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen on the way.’ * 

I pause here one moment, to pay my humble tribute 
of respect to the memory of the writer of these touching 
words. Mr. Martin Grubbins was one of the many civil 
officers who took a full share in the dangers and toils 
of the defence of Lucknow, Havelock speaks truly of 
^ the noble conduct of* Martin Grubbins and it is, sad 
to reflect, how both parties in these great events, the 
relievers and the relieved of Lucknow — Havelock, 
Outram, Inglis, and Giubbins — have passed away, worn 
out prematurely by the labours and anxieties of those 
stirring days 1 

The losses of the Englishmen who thus manfully forced 
their way through miles of buildings, each building 
a fortress in itself, were severe. Amongst others, the 
brave General Neill was shot dead in the streets of 
Lucknow. Young Henry Havelock was badly wounded, 
and General Outram shot through the arm, early in the 
day. Between the 19th and 20th of September ten 
officers and more than a hundred men had been killed, 
and three times as many had been wounded. When 
others were rejoicing at the relief of the garrison, 
Havelock was distracted by anxiety for the fate of his 
brave son Henry, who however was brought in, severely 
wounded, on the following day. Outram declared that 
the conduct of this young officer, in leading the men 
across the canal into Lucknow, was as ^gallant as any- 
thing at the Bridge of Lodi,’ and at once sent up his 
name for the Victoria Cross.t 

* GutHns’s Mutinies in Oudh, p. 301. 

t Young Havelock got the V.C. on his father’s recommendation, for 
his gallantry in one of the battles before the capture of Oawnpoor— not 
on this occasion. 
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And thus the illustrious garrison of Lucknow was 
relieved. The great work on which Havelock had 
been so long and so earnestly bent had been accom- 
plished. The stimulus of constant labour and pressing 
responsibility was over. The frame, hitherto subjected to 
extreme tension, when that stress was withdrawn seemed 
almost to collapse. To fight against odds, to overcome all 
sorts of obstacles, this was, to a spirit such as Havelock’s, 
happiness supreme. But to wait for weeks in a state of 
comparative idleness, to be compelled to share the in- 
action of a beleaguered force — ^this was hard to bear. 
Such, however, was the fortune of war. The tide of re- 
volt closed round the brave English as soon as they had 
forced their way to Lucknow, and they must await the 
approach of Sir Colin Campbell to set them free in their 
turn. The dangers and the excitement of the early siege 
were wanting, and the time passsed heavily. 

At last, in mid-November, the Commander-in-Chief 
marched sternly into Lucknow, and 'vnthdrew every living 
soul — man, woman, and child — from the stronghold 
which had sheltered them so long, and had been at once 
their prison and their asylum. The news of Havelock's 
earliest exploits had reached England. The honour of 
Knight Commander of the Bath and a baronetcy had 
been conferred upon him. But the latter honour * was 
conferred when this world’s honours were of little avail. 
On November 20, Havelock, already weakened and 
exhausted, became seriously ill. The hand of death, he 
felt, was upon him. When Outram came, on the 23rd, 
to visit his dying comrade, Havelock thus spoke : ^ I 
have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death 

* Hayelock died a but tbo baronetcy -was gazetted in England 

after he was actually dead in India, and had therefore to be renewed in 
his son. 
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came I miglit face it without fear.’ On the next morn- 
ing, as the troops inarched out of Lucknow, Havelock 
died, and was carried in his hospital litter to the English 
encampment at Alumbagh, just outside the city. 

He was a man of rare moral earnestness, of high self- 
reliance, tempered only by the higher trust of a Christian. 
His natural abilities were great, and they had been im- 
proved by constant study, and matured by the widest 
observation. If on common occasions he was silent and 
abstracted in his demeanour, in the hour of battle he was 
happy as a lover. He never lost either head or heart, 
and was the very pattern of a good soldier. From the 
day Ijte landed as a subaltern until he went do\vn to his 
grave in Lucknow, the life of Havelock was one lesson of 
supreme regard for conscience, for duty, and for honour. 
Just as his countrymen had learned his worth, he was 
snatched from their admiring gaze. His death was be- 
moaned in England as a national loss. Far across the 
Atlantic, the Anglo-Saxon family, who had heard of his 
wonderful advance from Allahabad to Lucknow, grieved 
over Havelock. At New York, at Boston, at Baltimore, 
the flags of the shipping were lowered, and the people 
sorrowed as though a national hero had passed away. 
In India we had known him better, and prized him 
longer. To many of us he had been as the type of 
order and power in a period of anarchy and weakness, 
and all declared that, whether as a man or a general, we 
had lost one of the bravest and best of the Englishmen 
in India. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

The following extracts from my Note-book,* when I was 
Magistrate and Collector of Mynpoorie, may serve to 
illustrate the working life of the ordinary ‘ English- 
man in India:’ — 

BIJATEE SINOH OF MULLOWLIE, 

Campf Dec. 18. . . — Before I forget a day’s work I 
lately had, let me try to make some note of it. To 
begin at the beginning. It was, I well remember, a 
burning day last July, when Jumaloodeen, my Deputy- 
collector, first came to me about the Mullowlie case. 
The rain kept off, and the sky was clouded with dust, 
which obscured the sun like the ashes from a volcano. 
We used just then to have cutcherry open from before 
six in the morning till eleven ; but, even at that early 
hour, the poorer of the omlahs and suitors who had to 
walk home, were occasionally struck down by 
soleil on their way. I had left the court, and was sit- 
ting down to my midday breakfast, when the Deputy 
was announced, I felt disinclined at the moment to 
receive a visitor, but, knowing- that he was a man of 
business, who would not come a mile out of his way 
(when the thermometer was standing at 120®) without 
some good reason, I ordered him to be shown in at 
once. Jumaloodeen is a fine-looking man, like most 
Eohilla gentlemen, stout and broad-made, with a clear 

* Kotes of the i^orth-Westem Provinces. 
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calm eye, aquiline nose, and pleasing contour of face. 
He had worked his way up from the place of an ordinary 
scribe to be Serishtadar, or headman of the revenue 
court in the district; and when the orders for creating 
deputy-collectors came out, he was one of the first 
natives raised to that honourable office. He proved 
himself well deserving of the promotion. Just, experi- 
enced, and of good ability, he was beloved and respected 
by the native population, who looked upon him as a 
father and a friend. The pergunneh of INIoostufabad 
(which, since the time of the famine, had been out of 
order) was under his charge; and a revision of the 
settlement having Jbeen made, that part of the country 
was beginning to prosper again about the time my story 
begins. After the usual salutations, — 

, Deputy . — ^ I have come to speak to you, Sir, about 
the Mullowlie estate. You remember Mullowlie — ^it is 
old Holasi’s village, in which you ordered me to make 
a partition of the land. Well, I have completed the 
matter so far as the land is concerned, but the family 
cannot agree amongst themselves about the division of 
their dwelling-house.’ [Here Jumaloodeen dropped his 
voice, and glanced around. I ordered the servants to 
leave the room, — ^when he proceded]; — ^ In the house 
treasure is secreted to a large amount, nobody knows 
cohere, except the old man Holasi ; but all the family 
know that money is buried someivhere. Now, Sir, 
what I am afraid of is, that as the old man and his 
nephew have quarrelled about their land, they will go 
on disputing about the house and the treasure; an 
attempt will be made to dig for the rjoin, when there 
'will be a fight, and some of the Thakoors will be 
killed ; of, what is almost as bad, they will commence 
proceedings the one against the other in the civil 
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courts. In either case the family will be ruined, and 
that will be a pity, as they are as fine a set as any in 
the pergunneh.’ 

Collector (smiling). — wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providence had made you a Moonsiff^ instead of a 
Depuiy-GollectoTy whether you would have been 
more lenient in your strictures upon out system of 
civil justice ? ’ 

Deputy , — ^Ask our Sudder Ameen, Sir, who- is a 
zemindar himself, as well as a ciyil judge, whether any 
family of landholders, who once get a taste for going to 
law, ever stop whilst a pice is left them ? Heaven pro- 
tect us from civil law ! A taste for it is just like a taste 
for opium-eating or gambling. But, Sir, excuse me ; I 
was going to say that the Mullowlie people have all 
solemnly promised me to put* off further dispute, and 
all division of their property (such as houses, grain, 
stacks, &c, ) till the cold weather : then I want you to go 
to the village for a few hours, when you can have the 
money dug up and di^dded ; and I know you will be 
glad to save the family from either broils or litigation.’ 

Collector . — If the people apply to me, I shall be 
glad to do what I can to settle their disputes ; in the 
meantime, the less said about this treasure 'the better. 
But how much is there ? ’ 

Deputy . — ^ From ten to twenty thousand rupees, if 
report is to be trusted.’ 

I had forgotten all about this conversation when, 
lately, I came to spend a few days in the Moostufabad 
pergunneh. Jumaloodeen came out there to meet me, 
and our camp was pitched, as it happened, within seven 
or eight miles of Mullowlie. 

I had made my usual march one morning, and 
was hearing my police reports after breakfast; old 
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Sheikh Kulloo was opening them in a corner of my 
tent, and reading, spectacle on nose, in the regular 
orthodox sing-song tone, interlarding his recitative with 
an occasional remark — generally complimentary to me, 
or the reverse of complimentary to any police official 
who might not happen to be in his good books. 

Sheilxh Kidloo loquitur (very rapidly, and in the 
Oordoo-Persic jargon of the Foiijdaree courts). — ^ No 
events of any importance noted from thanah Junglepoor 
— two old women tumbled into wells — one man gored 

o 

by a bullock — one attempt at burglary — one little boy 
lost at the Devee melah — one burkundaz wants leave 
of absence;’ — (sing-song ends— the Sheikh speaks in 
his blandest natural tones) — ^The prosperity of your 
Honour is so great, that to open these daily thanah re- 
ports is now almost superfluous. I remember the time 
when we used to have gang-robberies every month ; and 
highway robberies, attended with w’-ounding, every 

fortnight : but now, owing to the great fortune ’ 

Here the Naib Nazir was interrupted by the entrance 
of a very important personage (in his own opinion), Eung 
Lai, acting tehsildar of Moostufabad, who stated that 
he had just received an express from the neighbouring 
police-officer of Junglepoor, to the effect that a robbery 
of four thousand rupees had taken place at Mullowlie. 
Eimg Lai expressed his desire to go at once to the 
spot, and to assist in the investigation. ^ Four thou- 
sand rupees!’ said I; ^impossible; I don’t believe it! ’ 

^ Four thousand rupees ! ’ groaned Sheikh Kulloo : 

^ this is the end of the year, and here comes a case of 
four thousand rupees! The criminal statements are 
utterly spoilt. Well, there is no struggling against 
destiny ; what is to be, surely comes to pass ; but. Sir, 
your slave always told you that the thanadar of Jungle- 
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poor was a hum-bulct — a man bom under an evil 
omen — and you, with your usual sagacity. . . "Now, 
Sheikh,’ I intermpted, " put up your papers ; reach me 
my spurs, and go over to give my compliments to the 
Deputy Sahib ; he must go with me.’ In five minutes 
we were on our horses, and proceeding at a hand-gallop 
towards Mullowlie. En route^ let me describe my 
companion, the tehsildar Eung Lai. This man had 
been for thirty years in Government employ in the dis- ' 
trict, and for the last ten as serishtadar of the collector’s 
ofiSce. Formerly he used to take bribes, and to intrigue 
as much as other Kayeths generally do ; but of late 
years (possibly with an eye to official promotion), he 
had been very guarded and correct in his conduct. He 
was a large heavy-looking man, of great capacity for 
business, and much experience. But his late promotion 
to the office of tehsildar had turned his head a little ; 
and as we rode along he delivered himself of a constant 
stream of self-gratulation. 

Rung Lai. — " It was high time for you to send me 
out to Moostufabad ; what do you think I found there at 
the tahseely ? Seven burkundaz — yes, Sir, seven — ^too 
old to walk, and riding about on ponies to collect the 
revenue ; no regular office hours, and two hundred and 
seventeen bats — yes, live bats — in the Government Trea- 
sury ! Then, Sir, there were . . . (Here Eung Lai 
stopped short, observing perhaps* a cloud on my brow, and 
almost a tear in the eye of his predecessor — a fine old 
man, who having grown grey in the service, and ex- 
pecting a pension, was on a smart pony close behind us, 
listening to our conversation.) 

Collector. — " Well, Eung Lai, we will talk about that 
another day. You have had a good harvest, and the 
spring-crops look well ?’ 
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Rung LaL — ^ By your good fortune^ Sir, since I came 
here there has been a wonderful crop ; and as for the 
revenue, which used always to be behind, it is paid up 
to the day.’ 

Collector, — ^ Grood ! How do you like the people ? I 
hope you get on well with them ?’ 

Rung Led , — Well with them ! Indeed I do ; they 
axe sliureer (rebellious), very sJmreer, but they are 
afraid of me ; besides which, I put them to no expense ; 
when I go to the villages I wont even take a drink of 
water from them ; in short, I . . . 

Collector (getting tired of Eung Lai and his puffs) — 
‘ What is the name of this village ? 

Rung LaL — Mobarikpoor. I have been in this 
pergunneh four mouths and ten days only, but I know 
the name of every village in it. Mobarikpoor is a 
famous place for tobacco.’ 

Collector, — ^ What are those blackened earthen pots 
stuck upon sticks in the tobacco? They look like 
scarecrows, but surely neither bird nor beast will touch 
the tobacco !’ 

Rung '‘Lai (with a subdued chuckle). — ^ No, Sir; 
those are not scarecrows, but charms. The crop, you 
see, is good, and those pots are put up to catch the 
envious (or evil) eye of the passer-by. By the goodness 
of Providence I am versed in all rural customs, though 
I have lived so many years in a city. . . 

Just here we met the owners of the village, who, on 
hearing that a hoMm was passing by, had hurried out 
to make their salaams. ^What!’ cries Eung Lai, 
^come out without your turban to see the Collector! 
For shame ! ’ 

Collector, — ^ Never mind.’ (To the zemindars, who 
were looking rather abashed): 'Well, my men, you 
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have some nice land here, and a fine village. Have yoa 
a school for your sons ? ’ 

Zemindars , — We are poor men, my Lord ; are we 
to eat, or to send our boys to school? The tehsildar 
Sahib knows. , . 

Rung Lai . — ^ I know you to be a pack of ill-fated 
asses. Although I attend punctually to every part of 
the duties of the Companee Bahadoor, if there is one 
thing I pay more attention to than another, it is the 
promotion of education. But these men and such as 
these, who prefer food to knowledge, oppose me. How- 
ever, I could get on well enough but for the old women 
and the putwarries, who are always putting some new 
idea into people’s heads. When I fii'st came here, 
nothing would please them but that the G-overnment 
would make Feringees of all the little boys. When 
the people gave up this notion, a new fancy was brought 
out: sixteen schools, out of four-and -twenty in the 
jurisdiction of your humble servant, were stopped — ^yes, 
absolutely closed ; and what, Sir, do you suppose was 
the reason ? The old women spread a report that the 
Ganges Canal, which has been so long cutting, would 
not chul^ that the water would not run in it, and that 
the boys were not really wanted for education^ but for 
sacrifice^ to propitiate Gunga-jee ! The schools, as I 
say, were deserted, until I went round to the villages, 
and swore upon the Ganges water that there was no 
real cause for alarm,’ 

But enough of Eung Lai and his prosing. To do him 
justice, he has made a very good tehsildar so far, and 
will do well, I doubt not. 

It was noontide when we rode into Mullowlie. At 
the entrance of the village, a well-dressed young man, 
with a very dejected look, met us, and made a salaam. 

Y 
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Supposing him, rightly, to be one of the zemindars of 
the place, I enquired whether any theft had taken 
place, to the amount of four thousand rupees. He 
said, ^Yes, Sir, and I am the thief.’ ^That is just 
what I told you. Sir,’ said the Deputy; ^the family 
feuds are breaking’ out again, and you have cOme in 
time to settle them. Depend on it, no theft has 
happened at all.’ By this time we had reached the 
fort, in which the Thakoor chiefs lived. Eiding under 
the spacious doorway into the outer court, which 
surrounded the house, I observed an old man sitting, 
sunning himself on a sort of bench, who made a 
salaam to me, and called out that he had lost the use 
of his legs, or he would have got up to welcome me. 
This was Holasi, the head of the family, whose tale I 
may here tell, as shortly as I can. Holasi is a Chowhan 
Thakoor, the elder of two brothers, who, unlike the 
generality of their tribe, were celebrated twenty years 
ago for their economy, prudence, and untiring industry. 
They had amassed a considerable sum of mone}^, and 
owned the large Mullowlie estate, as well as other 
distant villag’es. The fame of their wealth having got 
abroad, a party of dacoits determined to attack Muliow- 
lie. In the dead of night Holasi was roused up, 
found his brother engaged hand-to-hand with the 
robbers ; and arrived, with others of the family, only in 
time to save the life of his infant nephews, and to 
avenge the death of his brother, who fell covered with 
wounds. Holasi took paternal charge of his nephews, 
and a little niece, who, with the widow of his brother, 
lived with his own family in the Mullowlie fort. Some 
eight years after this domestic tragedy, the settlement 
of the land revenue of Mullowlie came on, and Holasi 
very honestly entered in the village papers the names 
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of his nephews as joint-proprietors with himself in the 
Mullowlie estate. jN’o Eajpootnee damsel in the dis- 
trict had a better dower or a gayer wedding than 
Holasfs niece. The nephews were brought up with 
their cousin, Bijayee Singh, the only son of Holasi. In 
due time the elder nephew, Ewuz Singh — who, notwith- 
standing his uncle’s kindness to him, was of a jealous, 
suspicious temper — was married to the daughter of a 
Khuteyar Thakoor, and from that time there was an 
end to peace and harmony in the Mullowlie family. 
As soon as Ewuz was settled with his wife, and with 
every comfort around him which a Eajpoot could desire, 
he found out that he was an ill-used man. Forgetful 
of the many benefits he had received from his uncle, 
he determined upon a step which was most distasteful 
to the old chief. This was, to sue in the collector’s 
court for a separation of the landed estate, so that he 
might take the management of his ancestral share of 
the land out of Holasis hands into his own, Ewuz 
Singh was put up to this course by his mfe’s family, 
who wished to get the Mullowlie estate into their own 
clutches, if possible. They were encouraged to this the 
more that old Holasi had lately had an attack of palsy, 
and (as natives often do when they become infirm) had 
made over his own right and interest in his landed 
estates to his son, Bijayee Singh, who, being an easy, 
open-hearted man, was supposed not to inherit his 
father's talent for business. 

You might go a long way without finding a finer 
fellow than this Bijayee Singh. With a noble, manly 
look, with all the innate courage and spirit of the 
Eajpoot, he was yet as gentle as a lamb. There was 
not a better shot, a more dashing rider, nor a more 
dexterous swordsman in the country side; yet he 
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nursed and watched over his old father with the devo- 
tion of a woman. I have above hinted, that old 
Holasi was hurt when his nephew, Ewuz Singh, 
demanded his own share of the estate, and refused any 
longer to be satisfied with the abundant provision which 
he had hitherto enjoyed, in common with the rest of the 
family. Now, it may seem very natural to the English 
mind, and very right, for Ewuz Singh thus to insist 
upon his claiming his separate share, and setting up, 
as we call it, for himself; but, knowing how much 
happier the native families are, living in patriarchal 
form together, I was very sorry when he came to the 
collector’s court to claim his separate rights. Still, I 
could offer no opposition to his demand for a division 
of the land, according to the terms of the village settle- 
ment. 

Old Holasi opposed him, disputed my authority to 
divider the land ; and when other means failed, appealed 
to the Commissioner, declaring that his nephew was 
under age, and not entitled to any division. The 
Junm-^puttr* was produced^ and, like the parish 
register, there was no appealing from its testimony ; so 
the division (or hutwarray as it is called in official 
parlance) proceeded, under the superintendence of the 
native Deputy-collector. Eventually, equal lots being 
made, the land measured and mapped, the Mullowlie 
estate was divided. One turwf or side was given to 
Bijayee Singh, as the representative of Holasi, and the 
other to Ewuz Singh and his brother. The Deputy has 
ofben told me, that during this transaction the only one 
of the parties who behaved with uniform temper and 
honest purpose was Bijayee Singh. True, under the 

* This is a paper drawn out by the family Brahmin, showing the 
moment at which a child is born. 
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influence of his father’s authority, he at first opposed 
the division ; but when he saw that Ewnz Singh had 
the law clearly on his side, he put no further impedi- 
ment in the way, and behaved fairly and honourably. 

This, then, was the trio that assembled round me, 
with their numerous followers, as I got off my horse 
and sat down in the shade of the porch. In this very 
spot, twenty years ago, Holasi had driven off the 
dacoits from the dead body of his brother. There he 
was now, almost unable to move, carried about by two 
men, or propped up in a corner with pillows — helpless 
in body, yet full of spirit and indignation. ^ Look, Sir,’ 
he said, pointing to Ewuz, who stood with his head 
down in silent dejection — ^ look at that boy, who has 
brought ruin upon Holasi’s house. Ask him who 
saved him from the dacoits? — who nursed and fed 
him? Ask him whether in this pergunneh any Raj- 
poot’s daughter had such a wedding as his sister? 
Ask him who gave her dower, yes, from an elephant 
downwards, — who furnished her with such jewels as 
Agra alone can supply?’ ^ Stop, father,’ said Ewuz; 
^hisooT hooa^ I have erred; now be pleased to ask the 
hakim to punish me. I have ill-treated you, I have 
robbed you.’ ^ Come,’ said I, ^ let us hear the thana- 
d'ar. I can believe that Ewuz Singh has given you 
pain and annoyance, old man ; but can the son of a 
Chowhan Thakoor rob his own relations? ’ Hereupon 
Bijayee Singh stepped forward. ^ Sir,’ said he, ^yester- 
day I quarrelled with Ewuz Singh ; in my rage I went 
to the thana, and accused him of theft. I lied, Ewuz 
is no thief: we have a dispute about our dwelling, but 
we are not thieves. I am the one to blame ; punish 
me.’ 

I called up the thanadar, got pen and paper, held a 
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short proceeding after taking one or two depositions, 
and inflicted a small fine on Bijayee Singh, for having 
given false information to the police, advising him to 
keep his temper better in future. I then asked to be 
shown the disputed abode. Leaving the old man under 
the porch, we walked on. I never go over one of these 
fine old Eajpoot forts, without half envying the oc- 
cupiers the quiet country life they lead ; — there is such 
a rude abundance of farm-produce, such sleek cattle 
and horses, such quiet shady spots and comers. Mul- 
lowlie was as nice a place of the sort as I had ever seen. 
Passing through a large open coui't, suiTounded with 
roomy, well-built staloles and store-rooms, we came to a 
square two-storied house. I observed the Deputy send 
on a man to order the females out of the way. The 
dwelling-house was built with blind high walls outside, 
but opening within into a quadrangular court, which was 
overlooked by the flat-terraced roofs and open veran- 
dahs, from which the women saw their little share of 
the world. The walls, where not painted with grotesque 
figures, sparkled with the fine white silver-sand of the 
Doab, which was carefully plastered over them ; imple- 
ments for spinning, cleaning grain, and cooking, were 
strewed about; everything looked comfortable and 
home-like. The fact was, as I afterwards heard, the 
good folk of Mullowlie had quarrelled so violently 
amongst themselves the day before my visit, that no 
dinner had been cooked or eaten. To make up for 
lost time, on the morning when I peeped into their 
house, an abundant meal was preparing ; though, as we 
shall see presently, a second fast-day was in store for 
the family party. 

Looking round at the rooms, terraces, galleries, veran- 
dahs, and endless mud walls, I thought to myself, what 
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a hopeless search the family might have for old Holasi’s 
rupees, if he died without disclosing their secret hiding- 
place ! I was wdlling to test the truth of the story ahout 
this treasure; so, turning to the young men, I said, 
‘ Why do you not divide your property ? Thus, one party 
take this dwelling-house, which is highly finished and 
very snug, no doubt, but somewhat confined ; and the 
other party take that fine range of houses outside, 
with the large court attached?’ They shook their 
heads, and I saw that the small dwelling-house, in 
which both had rooms at present, was the object of 
their desire. 

I did not choose to allude to the treasure unless they 
mentioned it to me, and we returned to the outer gate- 
w’ay, where old Holasi was seated. After some con- 
versation with the young men and the thanadar, it was 
settled that the division of the disputed dwellings 
should be decided by n. pvnchayet^ or jury composed of 
three neighbouring landholders, whose arbitration was 
agreed to by both the son and nephew of the old man. 
But he himself was not satisfied with this arrangement, 
and just as I was getting on my horse to return to my 
camp, I heard his voice. ‘ Sir, sir, you must stop ; I 
want to speak to you.’ When I came up to him he 
seized me by the legs, and, pressing his old head as well 
as he could towards my feet, he said, addressing me by 
my name, ^ You must not go yet; you must do Holasi 
justice, or these lads will %ht and destroy themselves, 
and me also.* There is treasure buried in Mullowlie 
fort, and you must come and dig it up : I will show it to 
nobody living, save in your presence or the Deputy’s. 
Lift me up, quick, my lads, and carry me to the inner 
house.’ 

Once again the women were scared away from their 
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pursuits, as old Holasi, carried by bis son and another 
stout fellow, pushed into the quadrangle. ^Let me 
down there, ^ screamed Holasi; — Hhere.^ The old man 
took his post in a room on the left side as we came in, 
where Ewuz Singh’s wife had a moment before been 
cooking her husband’s ample meal. Fires were blazing, 
and large vessels sending forth a savoury steam. ^ Away 
with all that — out with the fire — scrape away the ashes,' 
said Holasi: ^and now, my boys, dig.’ Ewuz Singh 
said, ^ Sir, this is my house ; you may dig here, but you 
will allow me afterwards to dig in Bijayee Singh’s house 
opposite : there is the treasure, not hereJ To this stipu- 
lation all assented. ^The money is in a khulsa^ (large 
brass vessel), said Holasi, ‘^and there are 10,000 rupees, 
more or less.’ Two sturdy dependents of Holasi were 
soon working away, with that peculiar zeal which ani- 
mates a native when he is digging down his neighbour’s 
wall, whilst at every stroke of the spade Ewuz seemed 
to flinch, as if it hurt him. The digging went on fast 
and furious, until at last the heads only of the diggers 
were visible. The natives with me began to exchange 
looks, and to hint to one another their doubts; my 
patience, too, was fast oozing away, when suddenly a 
spade struck upon an earthen pot, which breaking to 
shivers, left a heap of coin mixed with the earth. The 
rupees were soon handed up, cleaned, and counted. 
They were old Furruckabad rupees, and numbered 
2 , 318 . 

‘There are more,’ cried Holasi; ‘search for the 
hlmlsa: you may blow me out of a gun if it is not 
close at hand.’ After some half-hour of hard work, the 
spade of one of the diggers struck against a metal vessel, 
and the ^khulsa ’ was found. ‘ Pull it out,’ cried I. ‘ I 
can’t,’ said the voice below; ‘it is brimful of rupees, and 
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SO heavy, it cannot be moved.’ A rope was thrown over 
a beam in the roof, then let down into the pit where the 
diggers were, and fastened to the neck of the khulsa. 
A strong pull, off flew the head of the vessel, and down 
went the pullers into the dust. In due time the coin 
was picked out, and we all set to work — some washing, 
some counting, the village hunyan weighing, and two 
tailors in a corner stitching large double bags of cotton 
cloth, each big enough to hold two thousand rupees. The 
contents of the brass vessel turned out to amount to 
6,392 fine old Furruckabad rupees, which are now at 
a premium in the market, owing to the purity of the 
silver. 

Ewuz Singh now urged me to push the search further, 
into the private rooms of his cousin Bijayee, on the 
opposite side of the quadrangle, assuring me that he 
could point out treasure there. The rooms were long 
and dark ; a torch was sent for, but from the rambling 
manner of Ewuz, I could see that he did not know 
where to look. At last he came to a place where the 
earth had newly been turned up. ^ Look, sir,’ he cried ; 
^the villains! they have carried away the money.’ At 
last, getting desperate, he said, ^ I’ll go and bring the old 
woman, my mother ; she knows all about it.’ Away he 
rushed, and returned presently, supporting what looked^ 
like a bundle of clothes in his arms. The old lady, 
emerging from the folds, looked around, seemingly in a 
doting, scared manner, and then suddenly stretched out 
her arm, and, with a withered forefinger, pointed to a 
distant wall. She was carried to the spot, and the 
digging commenced. About a foot below the surface 
Ewuz hit upon an earthen vessel. ‘Here — here are 
the rupees which my mother buried!’ he cried with 
delight. ‘ Stop,’ said I : ‘ when did your mother bury 
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her treasure ? ' ‘ Twenty years ago.’ ‘ Then this is not 
hers ; for see, here is the head of Queen Victoria — whom 
naay Heayen long preserve!’ In short, the rupees were 
some 1,811 in number, which Bijayee Singh had buried 
at the end of the last harvest. Instead of putting his 
savings in an old stocking, as an English countryman 
might have done, or into a hole in the thatch like an 
Irishman,^ he had, in the Indian fashion, buried them 
in the earth. All eyes were now turned upon the old 
woman, and surmises passed round as to the manner in 
which she, bedridden in a remote part of the house, 
had become acquainted with Bijayee Singh’s treasm*e. 

There she sat, with her shrivelled arm and skinny 
finger, still pointing to the gTound. Ewuz Singh went 
again to work, with two or three helpers. I came out 
into the court, and was turning over in my mind* how I 
should best dispose of the money, until the jury could 
be summoned to apportion it amongst the claimants, 
when a shout from within announced fuither discoveries. 
Ewuz Singh was up to his knees in rupees; he had 
come upon a large earthen mone^ or urn, out of which 
we, in due time, counted and weighed 11,283 rupees. 
They were the same old-fashioned coinage as those 
which had come out of the khidsa. We had now 
altogether 21,804 rupees, which were being washed, 

* Many of our readers may remember the story of the merchant at 
Delhi. On his father’s death, this man looking over the family 
accoimt-books, when he found this entry : — ‘ When six ghurrecs of the 
day were remaining on the first day of the month Phagoon, I buried one 
lac of gold-mohurs in the dome of the Jumma Musjid.’ The merchant, 
sorely puzzled, consulted the family physician, who, on being promised a 
share of the treasure, undertook to point it out. On the month and 
hour indicated he searched for the exact spot in the merchant’s premises 
where the shadow of the dome fell, and there, sure enough, was the 
money. 
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piled, and weighed. I sat watching the work whilst the 
Deputy went out, as he said, to say his afternoon prayers, 
taking old Holasi with him. To tell the truth, I felt a 
little perplexed. Evening was coming on; it was a 
wild corner of my district ; what was I to do with all this 
money ? The punchayet of neighbours were the best 
people to divide it, no doubt; but it was too late to send 
for them at that hour. Should I seal up the coin and 
send it to the tehsildar’s cutcherry, until the arbitrators 

came to divide it, or ? Here the Deputy came in, 

and addressed me in an undertone. have been 
talking,’ said he, ‘ to the old man, who will not make 
any opposition if you propose to divide the money at 
once, and to make over to each party what came out of 
their own house.’ I asked whether Bijayee Singh would 
agree. The Deputy answered — ‘Bijayee Singh cares 
nothing about the money, but I have had much trouble 
in persuading old Holasi, who says that all belongs to 
him, though he did not deny that his brother had been 
privy to its concealment.’ The sun had just gone down 
below the walls of the old fort, and there was little time 
for debate. 

I addressed the cousins, reminding them that my only 
object was their common good, and asking them 
whether they chose to abide by my decision. They 
both assented eagerly. I turned to Ewuz Singh and 
said, ‘I propose to give you all the money that came 
out of your kitchen, being 8,710 rupees; but,’ I added, 

‘ you must both agree, or I’ll do nothing. Say, are you 
satisfied ? ’ ‘ Yes, I am content.’ ‘Write it down,’ said 
I, ‘and sign your approval. In such a case I will use no 
authority of my own; all I wish is to see you both 
satisfied and reconciled.’ 

All eyes were now turned on Bija 3 -ee Singh. The 
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scene was a curious one. The women, unable to restrain 
their curiosity, had crept on to the roof close above us, 
forming, with their crimson veils and deep blue dresses, 

* a picturesque group. Bags of money were piled around 
the court amidst a medley of pots, pans, wooden bowls, 
spades, and pickaxes ; in one corner two cats, who had 
contrived to upset a vessel of milk, were helping them- 
selves, watching as intently their flowing treasure as 
their biped neighbours were eyeing the silver heaps. A 
group of stout Eajpoots pressed round Bijayee Singh, 
whilst apart from them stood the Deputy, in his riding- 
boots, green cloth mantle, and handsome belt, in a 
careless attitude, but fully awake to all around him. 
On the opposite side sat I, pen in hand, noting down 
Ewuz Singh’s agreement to the terms proposed. The 
friends of Bijayee Singh began to urge him not to give 
his money or his father’s to the intruder who had 
brought discord into the family. He had stooped 
down over the coin, which had been brought out of his 
house, and lay there in a monstrous pile, enough to 
tempt the virtue of most men. Every breath was 
hushed as I asked again, in a loud voice, whether 
Bijayee Singh agreed to the terms proposed ? The pen 
was waiting to take down his words, and it was just the 
moment when a man might be expected to make the 
best terms for himself. Bijayee Singh covered his face 
with his hands, and for a moment seemed in doubt ; 
then, pushing far from him the silver pile, he said 
‘ Take the money, sir — I have plenty ; take it all — ^give 
it to Ewuz ; only ask him ’ — and here a tear trickled 
down his manly face — ^ ask him to love Holasi and me, 
and not to bring dissension into our home : other money 
I can get, but where shall I find another brother ? ’ * 

* Bhai was the word used, which means brother or cousin. 
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Ewuz melted, and fell at his cousin’s feet. They 
embraced, and their voices trembled as they vowed to 
forget their strife, and to smooth with filial kindness 
the declining years of old Holasi. I felt proud of my 
Eajpoot friends. ^Come, — come,’ I said, ‘let us not 
forget the feelings of this moment. Imitate the ex- 
ample of your fathers — stick to one another, for better 
or for worse, in life or in death, as they did. Money 
you may get, or land, but Bijayee Singh has well said, 
Where can you find another brother ? ’ 

It was late. Taking up, as a trophy, my share of the 
plunder, the rim which we had pulled off the brass pot, 
I told the thanadar and his attendent hurkundaz to 
leave the fort. They obeyed, the latter taking off his 
shoes and shaking them, to show that none of the rupees 
had found their way in. Next went the tailors : when 
a gratuity was wanted for them, a member of the family 
tossed them one of the rupees from the treasure-heap. 
This was observed by the others, who forthwith took 
back the coin, and gave a common rupee from their purse 
instead. 

The Deputy smiled and shook his head. ‘Ah,’ said 
he, ‘ they will never touch these rupees, unless it be to 
save their land or to buy more.’ 

The moon shone as we trotted home to our- camp, 
and that night I dreamed of Bijayee Singh and his 
rupees.^ 

* I have since learned that the two consins and the old man are living 
now on good terms, and talking of investing their spare cash in Company’s 
paper. A further amicable division of the property has been made, the 
upshot of which was, that all grain, live-stock, amos, and utensils were 
equally divided between the cousins, whilst for the head of the family 
the following articles were reserved : — ^A tent, a wedding palkee, five 
caipets, one shawl, and a pair of camel-drums. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CFTCHEimT ON HOESEEACK. 

In the year 1835 I was an assistant to the magistrate 
of Paneeputj and was stationed at the then flourishing 
cantonment of Kurnal. I had charge of that place, and 
of two or three of the thanas near it. My master, 
John Lawi’ence, loved then, as now, to encourage a spirit 
of action and energy in his subordinates ; and his name 
was as much respected then amongst the Jats, Groojurs, 
and Ranghurs of the Jumna, as it now is amongst the 
Bunnoochees, Wuzeerees, or other wild tribes on the 
Indus. One morning in ISTovember, I was sitting in my 
tent, doing cutcherry, as the phrase goes, when two 
travel-stained men pushed in, and asked to speak to me 
in private. No sooner was the tent cleared than one of 
my visitors, after glancing around, unloosed his waist- 
band, and pulled out of its folds a note from the ^ bv/n^a 
sahib, as he said. It was from George Clerk,* the 
political agent at Umballah in those days ; and from its 
contents I learned, that certain freebooters of my district, 
with the help of some of the men of Khytul (a protected 
Sikh state), had made a raid upon the village of 
Asynduh, near Umballah, and had carried off a large 
herd of cattle at the point of the spear, killing or 
wounding whoever opposed them. The messengers 

* Now Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., and member of the Council of India. 
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were the Jat headmen of Asjnduh, o^v^lers of the lost 
cattle, and the killed and wounded villagers were their 
relations and dependents. 

I fancy now I can see the dusky faces of these injured 
men, burning with rage and revenge ; and feel their hot 
breath as they whispered to me how, where, and when 
I was to help them to recover, at all events, their pro- 
perty, if not more fully to avenge their wrongs. Above 
a whisper I could not persuade them to speak, though 
nobody was within a stone’s throw of the tent. From 
their story it seemed that the men of my district, who 
had helpefd. the Khytul marauders, were afraid to keep 
any of the harried cattle in the Paneeput villages, and 
that the greater part of the buffaloes were at a village 
called Ooblana, in the Khytul state, some twenty odd 
miles from Kumal. From fear of detection, the herds 
were kept day and night in the dense jungles near the 
village, and only brought morning and evening to a 
tank under the village w'alls to be milked. The Jats 
urged me, on a fixed day, to bring out a party of 
horsemen, when they promised to meet me at daybreak 
near Ooblana, and point out, if not the thieves, at all 
events the lost cattle. Above all things, I was to give no 
hint of my intentions to any living man, or the ex- 
pedition would be a failure. 

On the night preceding the day fixed for my ^ dour^^ 
on going to bed I told nay bearer to wake me about 
midnight. I then rode off* with the thanadar of Kurnal 
and as many sowars * as I could muster (about eleven in 
all), taking the road to Ooblana. I ordered the vakeel 
of Khytul to attend me, — a fat jolly little man, called 
Dewan Singh, who rode a capital Tangun pony. The 
animal — overfed, underworked, and excited by the 
* Horsemen. 
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number of horses about him — jumped acd kicked more 
than -was agreeable to his master, to the great amuse- 
ment of the sowars, who kept cutting their jokes at the 
expense of the sleek Dewan. ^ Wah, wah ! ’ ^ heiaa 
buboola ghora ! — what a fly-away steed ! ’ they cried ; 
^ bravo, vukeel sahib! You’ll catch all the dacoits 
before we can come up if you go on at that pace.’ 

Somewhat incautiously, I mentioned to the vakeel 
that his services would* be required at Ooblana, to make 
an impression upon the headmen of the place, who had 
been cattle-lifting. He promised to do his best, but 
doubted if the people would listen to him ; though, he 
added, possibly the thanadar might, who lived in the 
town. About a mile from Ooblana I met one of the 
Jat headmen, who ran on to show the way. My horse, 
glad to move faster through the chilly morning air, 
broke into a hand-gallop ; and when I pulled up to let 
the guide come on, the fat vakeel was reported missing. 
His horse had last been seen running off towards home 
with him, through the grass jungle, at a pace which the 
Sowars declared it was no wish of the rider to encourage. 
From this I understood that Dewan Singh had no taste 
for a controversy with the men of Ooblana, and, when 
I knew more of them, I thought him quite right. 

The sun was just rising over the broad leaves of the 
Dhak jungle-bushes, when my guide pointed to a 
mango-.tree, from which came down two of his party, 
and informed us that the buffalo herd was close by. 
We pushed on, the tall wiry Jats running like antelopes 
as we got near the milking-place. From a rising knoll 
I could see some hundred buffaloes standing quietly 
round one of the sedgy pools, which in those parts are 
found here and there amongst the bush-jungle. Three 
or four men, armed only with light hatchets, were 
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watcHng them. And now we came in sight of the 
village, or town rather, of *red brick, with a wall round 
it, and strong gateway — the land near being cultivated 
as far as a matchlock could carry from the wall, and no 
farther. Beyond, all was thick grass and bush-jungle. 
The Jats, rushing in amongst the cattle, soon tied the 
arms of the astonished herdsmen, and jojdfully recog- 
nised several of their lost buffaloes. 

A few minutes had passed in counting and examining 
the animals, which seemed to know the voice of their » 
owners, when all at once a cry came sweeping down the 
west wind, so loud and so shrill as to make the old 
woods round us ring again. ^ Hark ! ’ said my men ; 

^ there is the Rooka: we shall soon have the vil- 
lagers down upon us.^ Hastily ordering the sowars to 
keep the buffaloes well together, I pushed on towards 
the town. A chuprassey, mounted on a horse of mine, 
and the Kurnal thanadar, both of whom I knew to be 
courageous men, followed me. ^Look, sir,’ said the 
thanadar, — ® look at the rascals coming down like ants 
out of that fort, and then, perhaps, you will understand 
why I do not fancy coming on these dours alone. If 
your honour were not here, do you suppose those cut- 
throats would let one of us escape alive ? ’ Whilst he 
yet spoke the enemy were upon us : lines of rough- 
looking fellows — armed, some with spears, some with 
matchlocks, blowing away at their matches, some with big 
clubs only — came sallying out of the town-gate ; whilst 
the walls above and around were crowded with old 
men, women, and children, all screeching like so many 
jackals. Conceive the cry of a pack of foxhounds 
joined to a chorus of Indian watchmen and pariah- 
dogs, and you will have only some faint idea of what 
the ^ Rooka ’ (or war-cry) of a Eanghur village is. My 
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chuprassey, riding up to the foremost man, called out, 
^ Stop, rascal ! Don’t you see the Sahib Bahadoor ? ’ 
He might as well have spoken to the wind. I tried to 
stop the next man by pulling a pistol out of my 
holsters, and pointing it in his face. He coolly said, 
^ Shoot away, if you like, but you won’t get our buf- 
faloes,’ and then ran off after the next towai’ds the pool. 
At this moment I recollected what the fat vakeel had 
told me about there being a thana at Ooblana, and 
' pushed through the gate, determined to call the Sikh 
thanadar to account. I did not know then, what I 
afterwards learned, that this worthy official was the 
very man who had plotted the raid on Asynduh, and 
was to have netted the biggest share of the booty, if I 
had not come to disturb his arrangements. I had some 
difficulty in getting by the crowds of armed men in the 
narrow street, but, sticking the spurs into my horse, 
forced my way on as well as I could. Before I had 
reached the thana I met the thanadar, with two other 
horsemen — fine, handsome, well-armed Sikhs, all three 
were, and ready for mischief they looked — charging 
do-wn the street, whilst the people salaamed to them 
right and left. On seeing my white face, the thanadar’s 
jaw fell, as, putting my hand into my pocket, I 
exclaimed, ^Here is Mr. Clerk’s letter: I am his 
friend; if one of my buffaloes is carried away by these 
vagabonds, Mr, Clerk will hang you over your own gate.’ 

I turned my horse’s head, and then, calling on the 
thanadar to follow, proceeded towards the buffalo pool. 
The men of Ooblana had been too many for my 
troopers, and had earned the cattle off into the jungles, 
out of sight or hearing. Here and there a straggling 
horseman came sneaking out of the thicket, looking 
foolish and disconcerted. I vowed to the thanadar that 
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I would never leave the place without my bufifaloes, 
and that he should be held responsible for the conse- 
quences if they were not restored to me. We galloped 
off in the direction from which our sowars were re- 
turning^ and, after a two miles’ ride, I heard the shouts 
of the villagers and the cracking of the bushes under 
the heavy tramp of the cattle. My sowars now showed 
a very bold front, but there was little need for their 
help ; for when the Ooblana men saw me riding, with 
the thanadar at my heels, they ran off towards their 
stronghold, and we drove the buffaloes off towards my 
boundary. 

On reaching the Dachour thana we counted our 
cattle, and found we had seventy-nine head of fine 
buffaloes. Those which were fairly proved to belong to 
Asynduh were restored to their owners, and the thieves 
were made over eventually to Mr. Clerk for punishment. 
I got back to Kurnal, after a forty miles’ ride, well 
pleased with my day’s work. WTien I twitted the 
sowars upon being outdone by a set of cow-drivers, they 
declared that they were not attacked according to the 
rules of warfare, but that their opponents got amongst 
them and set up a screech, on which every buffalo 
cocked its tail and ran off like mad to the jungles. 
The vakeel, when he next came to make his salaam^ 
execrated his bad luck and his pony, which had run, 
he said, till the saddle-girths burst. ^But, sir,’ he 
ended, ^ I have got rid of the beast, and will ride in a 
palanquin for the rest of my days.’ 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

BEEEBITL THE BHOOKJEE. 

I HAVE never been able to make up my mind whether 
it is right and proper for the head of a district to make 
over a part of his police-reports to a joint or assistant- 
magistrate for orders ; if he do not give the younger 
ojBScers in the service some separate police charge, they 
wiQ have little opportunity for learning how to manage 
a district, and will take less interest in their duties than 
when they are entrusted with a distinct responsibility. 
On the other hand, such evils arise from a slight 
apparent error, from a seemingly trifling inconsidera- 
tion, that one trembles to place the powerful lever of 
police authority in the hands of an inexperienced 
workman. An incautious nod of the head in the cut- 
cherry may cause the ruin of whole families in the 
Mofussil. A careless dissent to the proposition of a 
subordinate may involve an entire village in riot and 
bloodshed. Here is an instance of the evil resulting 
from an inconsiderate though well-intentioned order. 

I was, in 184 — , walking through the ward of my 
gaol in which prisoners under trial were kept. Here 
were assembled, not only men committed by me to 
take their trial at the sessions-court, but also the 
prisoners from a neighbouring district, whose cases 
were pending before the same tribunal. Men awaiting 
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their trial generally have a good deal to say, to very 
little purpose, to the magistrate, when he comes to 
inspect their ward. Amongst others who addressed me 
was a middle-aged man, with small, red-looking, wild 
eyes, grizzled hair, and a peculiar forehead, which ran 
back into a point, so that one could fancy it moulded 
in the form of an equilateral triangle, with the eye- 
brows for the base-line. The manner of this prisoner 
was as singular as his appearance, whilst he kept 
reiterating, ^They killed my child! — they killed my 
child I I brought him up from so high ’ (stooping down, 
and holding the flat of his hand a few inches from the 
ground) : ^ I watched him and cherished him, but they 
killed him, without any fault or crime.’ On inquiry, 
the gaol darogah informed me that the prisoner was on 
his trial for murder, committed in the neighbouring 
district, and that the child which he kept lamenting 
was a pet tree, which had been cut down by the police. 
My curiosity was so far excited, that when a native 
visitor, a few days later, asked me whether I had heard 

of the murder which had been perpetrated in the 

district, owing to the cutting down of a tree, I at once 
begged to hear the particulars. My informant had, I 
suspect, been on an unsuccessful expedition to the said 
district in quest of employment, which may account for 
a certain degree of bitterness pervading his narrative ; 
but the facts related by him are, as I have reason to 
know, not far from the truth : — 

^Beerbul, who is now in your Honour’s gaol, and 
about to take his trial for murder before the sessions- 
judge, is a bhoorjee, or parcher of grain, by profession. 
He was always considered a quiet decent man. Next 
door to him lived a Marwarrie money-lender, named 
Putnee Mul, a bunyan by trade, but with a heart like 
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a butcher ; and so famous for avarice, that if by mishap 
any man took his name in the morning on an empty 
stomach, he would get no dinner that day unless he 
beat his shoes five times on the ground, crying Grod 
forgive me ! ” each time. Putnee Mul grudged to spend 
an anna, even in the funeral ceremonies of his own 
father, but could always find a few rupees to bribe the 
police to worry his neighbours. Well, as I said, he 
lived next door to the bhoorjee, and, as a matter of 
course, they hated each other. The bhoorjee had no 
children; he was an odd, reserved sort of man, and 
cared for nobody except his old wife, and for nothing 
except one pet tree, which he had planted when a boy, 
and married, after his own marriage, to a well in his 
courtyard. Every morning he and his wife, after 
their daily ablutions, poured water over the tree, 
which, in short, they looked upon as their child. As 
bad luck would have it, a branch of this tree grew 
gradually over a part of the Marwarrie money-lender’s 
roof. When the water dropped from this branch in the 
rainy season, it washed away a small portion of the mud 
plaster, and the repairs cost Putnee Mul two pice. 
This was ruinous; so he went to the bhooijee, and 
told him to cut the offending branch of his tree off. 
The bhoorjee got angry at the idea of mutilating his 
beloved tree, and gave Putnee Mul a cross answer. 

^ Off went the money-dealer to the thanadar, aud, 
putting five rupees into his hand, begged him to report 
to the magistrate that the bhoorjee’s tree opened a road 
for thieves to his house, and ought to be cut down. The 
report went before the junt sahib (joint-magistrate, 
whose experience, be it said with respect, is limited), 
and the order came for cutting down the tree. Two 
burkundazes were sent to the village, who laid hold of 
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a couple of labourers, and cut down the tree, whilst 
Putnee Mul looked on with a satisfied grin from the 
roof of his house. In the eyening the bhoorjee came 
home, with a basket of leaves for his oven on his head, 
found his wife crying and beating her breast, and his 
doorway blocked up with the fallen tree. Putnee Mul 
called out to him, “ Well, Beerbul, will you do as I bid 
you in future, or not?’’ Beerbul was silent; but murder 
was in his heart. 

^Next morning, as Putnee Mul came out in the 
early dawn with his lotah in his hand, he saw what 
looked like three lights under the wall of the bhoorjee’s 
bouse; two of these were the blood-red eyes of the 
bhoorjee, the third was his match. The next moment 
the Marwarrie was on the ground, with four bullets 
from Beerbul’s matchlock in his heart. 

^ With a yell of triumph the bhoorjee sprang on his 
prey, and, ere yet the death-struggles were over, drew 
his rusty sword, and, hacking off the arms and then the 
head of his victim, stuck them on the mutilated trunk and 
branches of his darling tree. He then bent down over 
the dead body, and drank, out of the hollow of his hand, 
three mouthfuls of his enemy’s blood. This done, he 
reloaded his matchlock, and armed with it, with sword, 
dagger, and bow and arrows, took his post on the roof 
of his house. Now,” he cried, “ let the thanadar come 
who dared to rob me of my child, my only child, and 
I’ll serve him as I served this cursed Marwarrie ! ” 

^ Hours passed on, but none were found bold enough 
to seize the bhoorjee, whose matchlock was pointed at 
any human being who came near. Towards evening a 
dog came to smell at the body of the Marwarrie, but 
Beerbul pinned him to the groimd with an arrow. 

The police surrounded the place, and the thanadar 
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had a charpoy put for him under a tree beyond the 
range of Beerbul’s matchlock. All Putnee Mul’s 
money-bags would not have tempted him within the 
bhoorjee’s reach. So passed the day, and so the night. 
Next day the voice of the woman could be heard, 
encouraging her husband, as she handed him up a 
pitcher of water and a cake of bread: ^^Well done, 
rajah! Die like a man, and never let them tie your 
hands.” Well, sir, to make a long story short, the 
bhoorjee was caught at last, but not by fair means. 

^ When the news of his resistance reached the magis- 
trate’s station, various expedients for taking Beerbul 
alive were discussed. Everybody had a plan, but no- 
body’s plan was approved. At last a little Mahometan 
writer, named Jan AH, belonging to the collector’s office, 
stepped forward and said, If the junt magistrate sahib 
will order bis slave to go to the aid of the police, the 
bhoorjee shall, by the good fortune of the Kumpanee 
Buhadoor, be captured.” The junt sahib assented, and 
the bystanders applauded Jan Ali for his devotion. 
“ Here is my sword,” said one ; here is my pony,” said 
another. “ I want no sword,” said Jan Ali ; “ but give 
me that old book of medicine belonging to the dufturee : 
I want nothing else.” 

^ He is going to work some sort of spell,” said the 
bystanders: ‘^well, contrivance is better than force, 
especially when one has to do with such a hafir as this 
bhooijee.” Such were the criticisms passing round as 
Jan Mi set off, with his thin legs sticking far out of his 
broad white trousers, whilst he kicked his heels into the 
Nazir’s pony — one hand on the mane, the other clasping 
the medicine-book. 

^When he arrived at the scene of Putnee Mul’s 
murder, the shades of evening were closing in. The 
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bboorjee bad been two days and a night watching his 
enemy’s corpse, and began to get rather tired. A 
villager was sent to scream out to him that a message 
had come from the magistrate. The bboorjee put 
down his matchlock, and invited the messenger to a 
parley. Jan Ali came, book in hand, and, saluting 
Beerbul, informed him that the magistrate, admiring 
his courage, had offered him a pardon, if he would 
come quietly down from the roof of his house. (This, I 
need not inform you, sir, was a device of Jan Ali, and 
not any order of the magistrate.) “Who are you?” 
said Beerbul. “ They call me Syed Jan Ali,” was the 

reply, “ and I am the chief Kazi of “ A Syed 

are you?” replied Beerbul ; “will you swear that my 
hands shall not be tied if I come down ? ” “ On the 

Koran ! ” said Jan Ali, producing the medicine-book, and 
reverently holding it out on the palms of his hands, 
with his eyes turned up to heaven. The bboorjee came 
down, when four burkundazes pounced upon him, kicked 
him, and, tying his arms with a strong rope, led him 
away like a wild beast. “Oh !” said he, “Kazi jee, I 
thought my arms were not to be tied.” Jan Ali replied, 
with a smile, “ That is the way we catch murderers ; ” 
and so the bboorjee was carried off, the policemen 
looking very big, with drawn swords and lighted 
matches all round him.’ 

Here ended my informant’s story. 

I watched the progress of Beerbul’s case with interest. 

The civil surgeon of pronounced him mad, and 

another medical man, on seeing him, and hearing his 
history, hinted that all was accounted for by the shape 
of his head ; ^ for in the whole course of his life he had 
never seen such a development of the organ of firm- 
ness.’ It was, however, proved that the man had never 
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been mad, nor suspected of madness, till be killed the 
Marwarrie ; and was then, and at the time of trial, quite 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong ; so 
it ended in Beerbul’s being sent to the kala^-panee, or 
black water, as transportation is termed up the country. 
Now here, owing to a single inconsiderate though by 
no means ill-intentioned order, one man lost his life, 
another his liberty, and tw^o families were plunged into 
ruin and misery. 
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La'wronce, Major, 57, 61, 68, 72, 77, 
78 

M acartney, Lord, aovemor 

of Madras, disputes with 
W arren H«astings, 148 
Maegregor (now Sir George), at 
JeUalahad, 265 

Macleane, Colonel, agent to Hastings, 
135 

Maenaghten, Sir Wm., envoy to 
Gahool, 257 ; murder of, 263 
Macpherson, succeeds Hastings as 
Govemior-General, 148 
Madras, English settlement at, 28 ; 
increases in importance, 52 ; taken 
hy the French, 53 ; restored, 61 ; 
attacked by M Lally, 103; threa- 
tonod by Hyder Ali, 129 
Mahomed Ali, a]}pointed Nabob of 
Arcot, 68 

Mahrattas, the, ravage Hindostan, 
50 ; beaten by Malcolm at Mehid- 
pore, 188 

Malcolm, Sir John, birth of, 177 ; 
cadetship, 178; Persian inter- 
preter, 179 ; at Hyderabad, 180; 
commissioner at Mysore, 181 ; 
envoy to Persia, 182; marriage, 
185; created KC.B., 187 ; victory 
atMehidpore, 188 ; work in Cen- 
tral India, 189 ; Governor of 
Bombay, 190 
Mandolso, John, 42 
Martyn, Henry, life and death of, 
230-361 

Meer Jaffier, warns the English, 87 ; 
treaty with, 88 ; is declared Soo- 
badar of Bengal, 92; deposed, 
118 ; restored, 120 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, (afterwards 
Lord), birth of, 222 ; at Eton, 223 ; 
at College of Fort William, 224 ; 
at Lucknow, 226 ; at Heeg, 230 ; 
is sent to the Punjab, 231 ; to 
Delhi, 231 ; at Hyderabad, 233 ; 
acts as Governor-General, 234; 
liberates the press, 234 ; is made 
Governor of N orth-W est Provinces, 
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235 ; Governor of Jamaica, 235 ; 
Governor-General of Canada, 235 ; 
his death, 235 
Miehelhorne, Sir E., 18 
Mildonball, early traveller, 32 
Minto, Lord, Governor-General, 222 ; 
sends agents to Lahore and 
Cabool, 222 ; returns to England, 
232 

Moira, Earl of. See Hastings, Mar- 
quis of 

Moodkee. Battle of, 288 
Morni ngton. See Wellesley, Marquis 
Mozuffer Jung, revolution in his 
favour by the French, 70 
Munro, Sir Thomas, birth of, 155 ; 
roaches Madras, 156 ; dates of 
offices from 1780 to 1807, 158 ; 
at Vellore, 160 ; Bai’umahal, 162 ; 
at Canara, 165; Coded Districts, 
166 ; his marriage, 169 ; campaign 
against the Peshwah, 170, is 
made K.C.B. and Governor of 
Madras, 173; death, 175 


I^ADIR SHAH invades Hindos- 
i .1 tan and attacks Delhi, 60 
Nanuk, founder of the Sikh religion, 
280 

Nasir Jung, Viceroy, 67-70 
Nepal, 232 

Newberie, Master, letter to JMI’. 

Leonard Poore, 14 
Nieolls, Sir Jasper, 271 
Norris, Sir W., 48 
Nuncomar, 137 


0 DCOMBIAN leg-stretcher (Tom 
Coryate), 41 

Omichund, is deceived by Clive, 88, 
92, 23 

Ovington, chaplain at Surat, 43 


P ARADIS, Swiss, 55 

Pigot, Governor, 103 ; Lord, 
156 

Pitt, Governor, 47 
Plassey, Battle of, 89-91 
Pondicherry, Dupleix is made Go- 
vernor of, 52 ; attacked by Major 
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POE 

Lawrence, 57 ; conq^ucred by tlie 
English, 108 

Portuguese discoTor sea-roadto India, 
4, build factory near Calicut, 8; 
acquire Bombay, 8; jealousy of 
English, 9 ; beaten by Captain 
Best at Surat, 19 ; further con- 
tests, 21-26 


E EVELL and Glass, their courage, 
76 

JRoe, Sir Thomas, liis embassy to the 
Hogul, 21-26 

Eohillas, character of, 132; conquest 
of, 133 

Bunjeet Singh, power, character, 
and death of, 275, 282-4 


ZAM 

Terry, Edward, 35-39 
Thd (tea), 43 

Tippoo Sultan, intrigues with the 
French, 192 ; fights the English, 
195; dies, 197 
Turkey Company, 17, 27 


Y ANSITTAET, Mr., his proceed- 
ings, 118 

Tasco de Gama, discovers sea-road 
to India, 4 ; second voyage of, 7 
Vellore, mutiny at, 216-221 
Venice, trade with Imlia, 4, 5, 16 
Voltaire’s remark on trade in India, 
61 ; on government, 52 


AHOJEE, claimant to throne of 
Tanjore, his cause is espoused 
by tlie English, 61 ; thrown over 
by them, 62 

Sale, Sir Robert, at Cabool, 259 ; de- 
fends Jellalabad, 264; death, 288 
Seindia, 183, 200, 201 
Shah Jehan, Emperor, 48 
Shelton, Brigadier, at Cabool, 261 
Shore, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth), 154 

Smith, Sir Harry, 253 ; Aliwal, 294 
Sobraon, Battle of, 295 
Soobadar, or Viceroy, rivals in tho 
Deccan, 64 ; derivation, 64 
Soojah, 267 

Stevens, the first Englishman in 
India who finds his way round the 
Cape, 10 

Suraj-u-Dowlah, Soohadar of Bengal, 
80; attacks the English, 81 ; is 
conquered hy Clive, 91 
Surat, British settlement at, 1 9 ; loot- 
ed, 28 , customs dues at, 41 ; es- 
tablishment at, 42 ; tea-drinking 
at, 43 ; deserted, 50 
Suttee, 97 
Swally, 19 

T amerlane, 21 

Tanjore, the English attack, 
61, 62 


W AITE, Sir N., 44 

“Watson, Admiral, his victories, 
85, 86, 87 ; his integrity, 88 ; 
death of, 95 

Watts, Mr., is seized hy Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, 84 ; envoy to the Sooba- 
dar, 86-88; is bribed, 94 
Wellesley, Marquis, as Lord Mor- 
nington, arrives in India as Go- 
vernor-General, 192; his policy, 
193 ; IS made Marquis, 194 ; takes 
Sermgapatani, 197, breaks up the 
Mahratta confederacy, 200 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, as Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, attacks the My- 
soreans, 195; fails in a night 
attack, 196 ; succeeds in a second 
attack, 196; is.made commandant 
at vSeringapatam, 197 ; his ener- 
getic administration, 198 ; conquers 
Dhoondia Wagh, 199, victory of 
Assye, 200 ; .figaum, 201 ; leaves 
India, 202 
Wheler, ]Mr., 135 
Withington, a quaint traveller, 84 


JAVIER, 8, 9, 


^AMORIN, chief of Calicut, 4-7 
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Genesis, 8vo. 185 or adapted for the General Reader, 125. Vol. II. JSxodns, 
155. or adapted for the General Reader, 125. Vol. III. Leviticits, Part I. 
155. or adapted for the General Reader, 85. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By the same Author. Part I. 
Outlines with Bxercises, 8vo. 125. Bd. Key, 5s, Part II. BxoeptUmaZ 
Forms and Constructions, 125. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. T. White, D.D. of 
Corpus Christi College, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 425. cloth. 

A New Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the larger work 
of WTiite and Biddle (as above), by J. T. White, DJ). Joint-Author. 
Medium 8vo. pp, 1,048, price 185. cloth. 

The Junior Scholar's Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the 
larger works of White and Riddle (as above),byJ.T. White, DJ). surviving 
J oiiit. Author. Square 1 2m o. pp. 662, price 75. Bd. cloth. 

An ENGLISH-GREEE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Wnters of good authority. By C. D. Tonge, BA. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 4to. 215. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged jSrom 

his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 85. Bd, 
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A GEEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Cliurch, and R. Scott, D-D. Master of Balliol. Eifth Edition, 
Crown 4to. 315. 6d. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott*s 
Ch'eeh’Bnglish Lexicon. Eleventh Edition, Sc^uare 12mo, 75. 6d. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both ill the original Dc^anasrari and in Roman letters; with References to 
the Best Editions of Sanskrit Authors, and with Etvinolotries and Compa- 
risons of Cognate Words chiefly in Greek, Latin. Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Beneey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gottingen. 8vo. 525 . 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoKTANSEAir. Eleventh Edition, Post 8vo. 105. 6d!, 

Contansean’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 35. %d. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE ; 

German-English and English-Geriran. Bv the Rev. W. L. Blacki.ey, M.A. 
and Dr. Gael Mabtix Eeiedlandee. Cheaper Issue, post Svo. 75. Gd. 


Miscellaneous Wor/cs and Popular Metaphysics. 

A. K. H. B.^s Woiks^ Cabinet Editions. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A, K. H. B. A New 

and carefully revised Edition of tho Second Seeies. Crown Svo. 35. GeZ. 

The Conunon-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 35. 6cZ. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iSsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By the sam’e Author. Crown Svo. 35. Qd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; E^savs contributed 
to Braser^s Magazine and to Good Words. By the same. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Second Seeies. By 
the same Author. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Eraser’s Magazine. By the same Author. Crown Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City. 
By the same Author. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By .Tames Anthony 
Peoude, M.A.. late Fellow ot E\cter College, Oxford. Second Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Svo. price 9s. 

STUDIES in PARLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 
ricians. By B. H. Hutton. [Reprinted from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’! 
Crown Svo. 45. Gd. ■* 
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LOEB MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WAITINGS. 

Library Edition". 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 2is. 

People’s Edition, l vol. orowu Svo. 4s. 

The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to tho Edinburgh Review, 2 vols. crown Svo, Ss'. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Fourth Edition. Pep. Qs. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. l6mo. 5s, 

EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. John Booth, B.A. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Pep. 7s. Qd. 

Erom MATTER to SPIRIT : the Result of Ten Years’ Experience in 
Spirit Manifestations. By Sophia E. De Morgan. With a Peepace by 
Professor De Morgan. Post Svo. 8s Qd. 

The ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN : a Prologue to authentic English 
History. By Luke Owen Pike, M.A. Barristor-at-Law. Svo. 9s. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review, 
By Henry Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 21«. 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. ' 
New Edition, revised and extended, and accompanied by several other 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown Svo. 6s. CrZ. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Eleventh Edition. Pep. 5s, 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s R^ly, Third Edition. Pep. 3s. Qd. 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd, 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos Wren Hosktns, Author of 
* Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Parm,’ &c. 16mo. 5s. Qd. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE ] bhe'W’'ing the Necessity of a Divine 
Revelation for tho Perfect Development of Man's Capacities. By Henry 
S.B 0 ASE,M.D.P.R.S.andaS. Svo. 12s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NATURE ; a Systematic Treatise on the Causes 
and Laws of Natural Phoenomeiia. By the same Author. Svo. 12s. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By. J. D. Moeell,M.A. LL.D. Svo. 12®. 

Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. Qd. 

The SECRET of HEGEL ; being tho Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and IMatter. By Jakes Hutchison Stirling. 2 vols. 
Svo. 2Ss. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition, Svo. 
price 16®. 

b 
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The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen Second Edition. 8vo. 155. 
On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 95. 

TIlttE and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
Hodoson. 8vo. pp. 688, price 165. 

The WAY to BEST : Results from a Life-search after Religious Truth. 
By R YAFonAN, D.P, Crown 8vo. *7s. Gd. 

EOXTBS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the History of 
Religious Opinion, By Robert Alfred Vaxjohan, BA. Second Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo.l25. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. Second Edition. 
8vo. 95. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 

8vo. 65. 

The FOLK-LOBE of the NOBTHEBN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 

the Borders. By William Henderson. Willi an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories by the Rev, S. Barino-Gould, M.A. Post Svo.'with Frontis- 
piece, 95, 6d. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
M,A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 185. 

ABAGO’S POPULAB ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, P.RS. and R Grant, M.A. With 25 Plates and 868 Woodcuts, 
2 vols. 8vo. £3 65. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camh. and King’s Coll. London. 8vo. with 
14 Plates, 145. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. 3 Maps. Square 

fcp. 65. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 

T. W. Webb, MA. F.BA.S. WithMap of the Moon, and Woodcuts, lemo. 75. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 

By M. P. Mattrt, LL.D. Pep, with 2 Charts, 25, Gd* 

M'CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natm’al Objects in the World. 
New Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Infoi-mation brought 
up to the latest returns by P. Martin. 4 vols. ineflium 8vo. wth numerous 
coloured Maps, £4 45. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World, By 
A. Keith Johnston, LL.D. P.RG.S. 8vo, 315. Gd, 
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A M A N TT AT. of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Hughes, P.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in Kin^s College, and in 
Queon*s College, London. With 6 Maps. Pep. 7«. 6c2. 

HAWAII; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Kingdom : an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustrations, Post Svo. 12s. 6d, 

MAUNDER’ S TREASDRY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Desenptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, P.KG.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Pop. 105. Cd. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited from Ganot’s 
Mements de Physique ^witli tho Author’s sanction) byE. Atkinson, Ph.D. 

P. C.S. Second jSdition, revised and enlarged ; with a Colom’ed Plate and 
620 Woodcuts. Post Svo. los. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Neil Aenott.M.D. P.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Parts, Svo. 215. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Biitaiu. By John Tyndall, LL D. F.R.S. Professor of Nat. 
Philos, in the Royal Institution and m the Royal School of Mines. Crown 
Svo. with Portrait of J/. ChLadni and 169 Woodcuts, jince 95. 

HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John 
Tyndall, LLJD. F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 125. 6/^. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on Life and Health. By Eohbes Winslow, 
MJ). D C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Pep. Svo. G5. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernhard Von Cotta. 
An English Edition, by P. H. Laweence (with English, German, and 
French Synonymes), revised by the Author. Post Svo. 145 . 

*** Lithology, or a Classified Synopsis of the Names of Rocks and Minerals, 
also by Mr. Lawrence, adapted to the above work, may be had, price 65. or 
printed on one side only (interpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price 75. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la Rive, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by 0. V. Walker, 
PJELS. 3 vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £3 135. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 

Q. C. V.P.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Oon- 
tinuiiy. Svo. 105. 6<i. The Discourse on Continuity^ separately, 25. <od. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Haughton, M.I). F.R.S. FeUow of 
Trin. Coll, and Prof, of GeoL in the Univ. of Dublin. Revised Edition, with 
66 Woodcuts. Pep. 75. 6d!. 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phillips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates, Fop, 45. 
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A GLOSSARY of ICINERALOGT. By H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown 8vo. 6tf. 

PHILLIPS’S ELElffiENTAEY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 

with extensive Alterations and Aartitions, by H. J. Beooee, F.li.S. and 
W. H. MiIiLEB, F.G.S. Post 8 VO. with Woodcuts, 18«. 

YAN DEE HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, G0«. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

brate Animals- By Richard Owen, F.RS. D.C.L. 0 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200 Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. price 21s. each. Vol. III. just ready. 

The FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of View ; with an 
Appendix on the Negro. By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. Post 
8vo. 8s. 

The LAKE DYTELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Keller, President of the Antiquarian Association of 
Zurich. Translated and arranged bv J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. With sovei*al 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal Svo. ais. 6d. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of 
page). Second Edition. Svo. 21«. 

MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Greene, B.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. Galbraith, MJl. and the Rev. S. Hatjghton, 
MJD. Fcp. with 89 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalculee; with a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fcp. with 
16 Woodcuts, is. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjoiin, M.D. P.R.S. and the 
same Editors. Revised Edition. Fcp. with 88 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 
George Hartwig. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 18^. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. Svo. with many Illustrations, 2 Is. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphi aud 172 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA ; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quad- 
rupeds and Birds which are the objects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Flack (The Ranger). Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 

Emerson Tennent, K.O.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post Svo. 
price 12s. 6d. 

Ceylon. By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. £2 10s. 

The Wild Elephant, its Strnctnre and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fcp. Svo. with 
22 Woodcuts, 3s. Qd. 
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A FAMILIAE HISTORY of BIRDS^ By E. Stanley, D.D. E.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Ecp. 3s, 6<if. 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
1 Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
piTce 5s. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoolos^. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, M.D. 
Pep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10«. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Yegetahle 
Kinpfdom; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
Edited by J. Bindley, P.RS. and T. Moobe, F.L.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. Pp. l.dV-ii, with 274 Woodcuts aud 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, 
lop. 205. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Mooee, P.L.S. Pop. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2$. 6c2. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Rivers. Ninth Edition. 
Pep. 4s. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phaenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Perns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. Walkbe- 
Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 

BRYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 8vo. with 61 Plates 
42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS ; comprisinsr the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs ; containing the Hardy 
lYees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY ; a Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Now Edition, thoroughly 
revised and in great part re>ivritten, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Oorr. M.Z,S. Pep. lOs. Qd. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brande (the Author), and George W. Cok, MJl. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific aud Literary Acquirements, 
3 vols. medium 8vo. pnee 63s. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir H. Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

ESSAYS firom the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J, P. W. Herschel, Bart. MA, 
8vo. 18s. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences : founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry Watts, P.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 6 vols. medium 8vo,in course of publica- 
tion in Parts. Vol. 1. 81s. Qd, Yol. II. 26s. VoL. III. Sis. Qd, Vol. IV. 34s. are 
now ready. 
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ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By William 
A. Millee, M.B. LL.B. E.R.S. P.G.S. Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price £3. Pabt I. Chemical Jfeysics. 
Pourth Edition, lu«. Paet II. Inoegaitic Chemistey, 21s. Paet III. 
Oeganio Chemistey, Third Edition, 245. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 
William Odling, M.B. P.R.S. Paet 1. 8vo. 95. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
price 75. Qd. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 45 . Be/. 

The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES of WOMEN; 

including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Geaily Hewitt. M.D. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised; with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INTANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Chaeles West, M.D. &o. Pifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 165. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY : 

with other Papers on suhjects connected 'with Midwifery. By W. P. 
Mohtgomeey, M.A. MJ). M.R.IJl. Svo. with Illustrations, 255. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
hy Yanous Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £4135. 

Vol. I« General Pathology. 215. 

Vol. n. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Back, Pace, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Eye. 215. 

Vol. m. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locomotion, &o. 215. 

Vol. rv. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; with 
Appendix and Geneeal Index. 305. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 
Thomas Watson, M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Pourth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 345. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paget, F.RS. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. Tuenee, MB. Svo. 'with 
117 Woodcuts, 215. 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN, 

By C. Muechison, M.D, Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Svo. 'With coloured Plates, 185. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Geay, 
P.R.S. With 410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. Pourth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, MA. Cantab. Royal Svo. 285. 

The CYCLOPJEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
the late IL B. Todd, M.D. P.R,S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. Svo. with 
2.853 Woodcuts, £6 65 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
late R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R,S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, 
With niiinerons Illubtratioiis. VoL. II. Svo. 26^. 

VoL. I. New Edition by Or. Lionel S. Beale, P.R.S. in course of publi- 
cation , Paet I. with S Plates, 7s. Gd. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS ; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Exammntioii of the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, for the use of 
the Medujal and Veterinary Professions. By G. Haelet, M J). and G. T. 
Beown, M.R.O.V.S. Post Svo. with 223 Woodcuts, price 12s. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By J. Copland, M.I). 
P.R S. Abridged from the larger work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
Copland, M.R.C.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
Medical Science. Pp. 1,660 in Svo. price 865. 

The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
hy Charles Bawkins, P.R.C.S J2. S vols. Svo. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 485. 

Antohiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart, Printed from the Author’s 

matenals left in MS. Second Edition. Pep. 45. Gd, 

The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem or 
otherwise). By John Hoeslet. F.O.S. Analytical Chemist. Post Svo. 35. Gd, 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Peeeira’s Memmts by P. J. Paeee, M.D. assisted by R. Bentlex, 
M.R.C.S. and by R. Waeington, F.R.S. Svo. with 90 Woodcuts, 215. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA. 
Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected by E, Lloxd Biekett, M.D. iSmo. 
pnee 65. Gd, 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 

Kesteyen, F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. Fcp. 65. 

The RESTORATION of HEALTH ; or, the Application of the Laws of 
Hygiene to the Recov(TV of Health ; a Manual for tho Invalid, and a Guide 
in the Sick Room. By W. Strange, M.D. Fcp. 6s, 

SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

By the same Author. Fop, boards, 35. 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, and EDUCATION 

of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic, By P. Martin D uncan. M.B. 
and William Millard, Crown Svo. 5s. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

HAM’-HOTTR LECTTOES on the HISTOSY and PEACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott, late Head Master 
Government School of Ai t, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. New Edition, revised by 
the' Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 85. Gd. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATIONAL MUSIC ; com- 
prising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Carl 
Engel, Author of ‘ Tho Music of the most Ancient Nations.* With ifrontis- 
piece and numerous Musical Specimens. S\o. 165. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 


lECTTOES on the HISTORY of MODERN MDSIC, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By John Hullah. Eiest Couese, with Cliro- 
nological Tables, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. Second Couese, on the Transition 
Period, with 40 Specimens, 8vo. 16s. 

SIX lECTDRES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain before Eastc'T 1867. ByG. A. Maceaeeen. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. Svo. 10&*. 6c2. 

SACRED MDSIC for EAMILT DSE; a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Eoreigii and English. 
Edited by John Hullah. 1 vol. music folio, price 21^. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engjravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 66s. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 6s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LYRA GERMANIC A ; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by Catheeinb Winewoeth; 125 Illus- 
trations on Wood drawn by J. Leig-hton, E.SA. Pep. 4to. 2l«, 

The LIRE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR in 

their Seasons and Phases? with Passages selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. By Richaed Pigot. Accompanied by a Series of 25 full-page 
Illustrations and numerous Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from Original Designs by John Leighton, 
E.SA. 4to. 42s. 

CATS’ and EARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations; comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. 
Leighton, P.S.A, with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. Imperial 8vo. 
price Slif. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and niuminated in the Missal Style by Heney Noel Humphebys. 
In massive covers, containing the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post Svo. 21s. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. With nu- 
merous Etchings and Woodcut Illustrations. G vols. square crown Svo. 
price £5 15s. 6d. cloth, or £12 12s. bound in morocco by Rivi6re. To be had 
also in cloth only, in Foue Seeips, as follows 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 31s. Qd, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 215. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types, St. John the Bap- 
tist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testaments. Completed by 
Lady Bastlake. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 
2 vols. square crown Svo. 42s. 


Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

DRAWING from NATURE ; a Series of Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elementaiy Studies to Finished ’Views. By Gboegb 
Baenaed, Prof^sor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Lithographic 
Plates, and 108 Wood Engravings. Imperial Svo. price 26s. Or in Three 
Parts, royal Svo. Part I. Trees and Foliage, 7s. 6d. Part II. Foregromd 
Studies, 7s. 6d. Part 11 1 . Towr tn Sioitzerland and the Fyrmces, Is, 6d, 
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GWILT»S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,10(1 
Engl avings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised, with Alterations and consi- 
derable Additions by Wyatt Papworth. Additionally illustrated, with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewilt, and more than 100 other new 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 62s. Oc/. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45- 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
Chahles 0. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 03«. 

The GRAMMAR of HERALDRY : containing a Description of all the 
Principal Charges used in Armory, the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Rules to be observed m Blazoning and Marshalling. By John B, 
CussANS. Fcp. with 196 Woodcuts, 4s. 6rf. 

The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
0. S. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goodevb, M.A. 
Professor of Mechanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, oliiffly rewritten and meatly enlarged by RiOBERT Hunt, 
F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and taraihar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 6 vols. me- 
dium 8vo. price £4i 14s. 6(1. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Crest, O.B. With above 8,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By W. Fairbairn, C.E. 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 82s. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First, 
Second, and Third Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. lOs. 6d. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, with 6 HatesandllS Woodcuts. 8vo.l6«. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Ex])erinicntal Researches on the Laws of Strain ; the Strengths, 
Forms, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Present 
and Prosiiective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Results on 
the Resisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Plates and 130 Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 

various A.pplications to Minos, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, CJi. Seventh Edition ; with 87 Plates and 646 
Woodcuts. 4to.42s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9 a\ The Introduction of ‘Recent 
Improvements* may be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, jiricc Ss. 6d. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Key to the Catechism of the fcteam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. iis. 

G 
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A TREATISE on tlie SCREW PRORELLER, SCREW VESSELS^ and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts. By John Beowne, (J E. New and enlarged 
Edition, m course of publication In 24 Parts. Royal 4to. 2s. Cd. each. 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 

Manufactures, By William Pelkin, P.L.S. P S S. With 8 Steel Plates, 
10 Litht graphic Plates of Machinery, and 10 Coloured Iiujireissions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal 8vo. 2ls. 

MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING) for the use of Metallurgists, 
Captains of Mines, an<l Assayers in general; with copious Tables for 
Ascertaining in Assays of Gld and Silver the precise amount in Ounces, 
Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble Metal contained in One Ton of Ore from 
a Given Quantity. By John Mitchell, F.C.S. Second Edition, with 
SCO Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

The ART of PEREUMERY; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Piesse, E.C.S. 
Third Edition, with 63 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. lOs. Gd, 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged, with 38 Woodcuts, 
Pep. 6s. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosktns, 

Esq. Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by G. Cetjikshank. 16mo. 6s. 6d. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA of AGRICULTURE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property) and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agnoulture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. Svo. 31s. Gd, 

Loudon’s Encylopsedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 31s. Gd. 

London’s Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 

and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 42s. 

GARDEN ARCHITECTURE aud LANDSCAPE GARDENING, illus- 
trating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens ; with Remarks on 
Landscape Gardening in its relation to Arcliitocturo. By OoitN AnTHXJB. 
HuctnES. Svo. with 194 Woodcuts, 14s. 

BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas aud Lady-Day, 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. Moeton. Svo. lOs. Gd. 


Religious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 AETICLES, Historical and DoctrmaL 

By E. Haeold Beowtste, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo. 16a. 

The Pentateuch aud the Elohistic Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso* 

By the same. Second Edition. Svo. 2s. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Sn^estions for Readera and Students of the English Bible. By 
the Rev. F. 0. Cook, M Jl. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, Svo. 12». Oa, 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PATJL. By W. J. Conybbare, 
M.A. late Eellow of Triii. Coll.Cantab. and the Very Eev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
Dean of Chester. 

Libeabt Edition, with all the Original Illuatrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 4Ss. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. Cd. 

People’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWBEGE of ST. PAUL ; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Lute and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By James Smith, late of Jordauhill, P.R.S. Third Edition, 
with Frontispiece, 4 Chai’ts, and 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10^. CcZ. 

FASTI SACEI, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament ; 
comprising an Historical Harmony of the Four Gospels, and Chronological 
Tables generally from B.c. 70 to A.D. 70 : with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the Chronology of the New Testament, and other Aids to the elucidation of 
the subject. By Thomas Lewin, M.A F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

A CEITICAL and GEAMMATICAL COMMENTAEY on ST. PAUL’S 
Epistles. By 0. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. edf. 

Ephesians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10®. 6d 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. 6<i. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 8d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ ; being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
price 10s. ed!. 

The Destiny of the Creature; and other Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same. Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 2s. 

Eev. T. H. HOENE’S INTEODUCTION to the CEITICAL STUDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £8 13s. Qd. 

Eev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 

Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Author. ;^-edited 
by the Eev. John Aybe, MA. With Maps, &c. Post Svo. 9s. 

The TEEASUEY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture: intended to establish its Authority and illustrate its 
Contents. By Eev. J. Ayke, M A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts, Fcp. 10s. iod. 

The GEEEK TESTAMENT ; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Eev. W. Webstee, MA. and the Eev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. £2 4s. 

Voiu I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Voi. II, the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 
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"VTORKS PUBXISIEBD BY LONGMAU’S and CO. 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIPFICTJLTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. B. Prescott, MA. Vox. I. Mattlmo and Marlc\ Vox. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. Qs. each. 

The PERTATETJCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALIY EXAMINED. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. CoiEXSo, D.B. Lord Bishop of Natal. People’s 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Qs. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The CBTURCH and the "WORLD : Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Obey Shipxey, M.A. Piest 
Sbeies, Third Edition, 8vo. 155. Second Series, just published, price 165. 

TRACTS for the DAY ; a Seiies of Essays on Theological Subjects. 
By various Authors. Edited by the Rev. Oebt Shipley, M.A. I. LHestly 
Absolution Scriptural, 9d. II. JPurgatorii, 9d. III. The Seven Sacra- 
merits, l5. 6<f. IV. Miracles and JPrayer, Qd. V. The Real "Presence. 

The PORMATION Of CHRISTENDOM. Part! By T, W. Allies, 
8vo. 125. 

CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund S. 
Fpoulkes, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 
75. 6d. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Reformation. 
By the same Author. The only full and connected history of these transac- 
tions. Post Svo. 135. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 2 vols. Svo. 285. 

The KEYS of ST. PETER ; or. the House of Rcchab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. Bv the same Author. Svo. 145. 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. Edited by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Manning. Svo. IO 5 . 6d. Second Series, nearly ready. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Manning. Second Edition. 
Croivn Svo. 85 . Qd, 

ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the hlost Rev. Archbishop 
Manning. l-'reoGded by an Introduction on the Tendencies of Religion in 
England, and the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the Restoration of Christian 
Nations to the Unity of the Church. Post Svo. IO 5 . 6c/. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. 
R WixxiAMS, B.D. the Rev. B. PowEXX, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. 0. AV. Goodwin, M A. the Rev. M. Pattison, JBJD. and the Rev. B. 
JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fop. Svo. Bs. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murdock and Soames’s 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Rev, W. Stubbs, MA. 8 vols, 
Svo. 465. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Hebeil Revised and corrected by the Rev, 0. P. Eden, 10 vols. 
price £5 Bs. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 
Inquiry into its Development in the Church ; with an Introduction on the 
Principle of Theological Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, MA. for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Svo. 85 . 6d. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of ‘ Arny Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Bs, 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 
price Is. 6c?. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4is. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jeeemy Tayloe. By the same. Fcp. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of Jeeemy Tayloe. By the same. 32mo. 3s. 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and applied to Female Education iu the Upper Classes. By the same. 
2 vols. fop. 12s. 6d. 

The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron*s Life. By the Rev. W. Calvebt, M.A. Crown Svo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham, Fourth Edition. 
Fcp. 45. 6c2. 

The Beatitudes ; Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit? Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 35. 6c?, 


LYRA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Sarjp of C. J. P. S pitta, and from other 
sources, by Richaed Mabsie. Fiest and Second Seeies, fcp. 45. 6d!. each. 


LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 65. 

LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
WOETH. Fiest Seeies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
Second Seeies, the Christian Life. Fcp. 35. 6d. each Seeies. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. U. 


LYRA EUCECARISTICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by the Rov. Oeby Ship- 
ley, M.A. Second Edition. Fop. 75. 6d. 

' Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. By tho same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. 75.6if. 

Mystiim ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modem. By the same Editor. Fcp. Is. Qd. 

UltlTANNICA; a (I’oIIection of British Hymns, printed from 
the genuine Texts, with Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Wriicrs. Bv 
the W. Chaelbs Rogees, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot. Crown yvo iJ. tii. ^ 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND ; a complete Hymn-Book in 
^cordance with the Services and Festivals of tho Church ot England* tho 

J the tunes arranged by Prof. 

W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. Fcp. 4to. 125. Qd . ^ ^ 

Congregational Edition. Fcp. 25. 
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ENBEAVOITES after the CHRISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By 
James Maetinbau, Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefully revised; the 
Two Senes complete in One Volume. Post 8vo. Is. Qd. 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY : an attempt to consider familiarly the 
Weekday Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By R. Gee, M.Ar 
Vicar of Abbott’s Langley and Rural Dean. Fcp. 5«. 

Out Sermons : an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Preacher’s Work iu the present day. By the same Author. Fcp. 6s. 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. By Riohaed • 
Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 

On the TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. Compiled from Lessons on the 
Truth of ChTistimiitv and other Writings of Archbishop Whately, with 
Introduction, &c. by Robeut Barclay. Edited by Samuel Hinds, D.D. 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 3«. 

Whately’sintroductory Lessons on the ChristianEvidences. 18mo. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 

Worship ; being a Sequel to the ‘ Lessons on Christian Evidences.’ By 
Richard Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

LTBER LIBROEUM; its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose: a 

Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
SOTipture. A Letter to a Friend, by M. A. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The NOBTH-WEST PENIlISXri.A of ICELAND ; being the Journal 

of a Tour in Iceland in the Summer of 1862 . By C. W. Shepherd, M.A. 
F.Z.S. With a Map and Two Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND ; a Narrative of Sub- 
terranean Exploration. By the Rev. G. F. Beowne, M. A Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of St. ^therine’s CoU. Cambridge, M.A.O. With 11 Illus- 
trations on Wood. Square ci’own Svo. 12«. 6d. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER ; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine Club. From the Sketol> 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re* drawn. In oblong 4to. with 
about 300 Illustrations, ISs. 

BEATEN TRACKS ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in It^y. By the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag.* With 43 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. 16s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Adams-Reilly, F.RG.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpme Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 2Sui. x I7m. price 105. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. 6d. 

TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Charles 
Boner, With 5 Maps and 43 Dlustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy, 8vo. 21s. 
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EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
LaJse Ngami and the Victoria Palis. By Thomas Baines, F.R.G.S. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in onr AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. With 0 Maps of the Recent Explora* 
tions from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Rtttheepoed Alcook, KO.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 

FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C. R. Weld. With 
several Enp^'avin^ on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 
price 12s. ecZ. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excnrsions through I^rol, Carinthia, 
Caruiola^ and Priuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and G. C. Chttrchill, 
P.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21s. 

A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and lUnstrations. Post Svo. 14s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Charles Packe. Second Edition (1867), rewritten and enlarged; with 
Map and other Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6c?. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ready. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 7s. Oc?. 

Guide to the Oherland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour- 
hood of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7s. 6d. 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Shea. Post Svo. with Travelling 
Map, 15s. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
Revised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo, 2s. 6c?. . 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised 
Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. Qd. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 1867, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by W. O. S. 
Gillt ; with a Preface by W. S. Gillt, D.D. Third Edition. Pep. 6s. 

A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J. T. Blight ; assisted by B, 
EL. Rodd, R. Q. Couch, and J. Rales. With Map and 96 Woodcuts. Pep. 
price 6s. 6d. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLAGES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. square crown Svo. with Wood Engravings, 
price 26s. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 12s. 6d. 

The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Charles Ratkes, Esq. O.S.I. 
formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction. 

ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. Comtn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Ellice : a Tale. By the same Author, Post 8to. 9s. 6d. 


TALES and STORIES by Elizabeth M Sewell, Author of * Amy 
Herbert / uniform Edition, each Story or Tale complete in a single Volume. 


Amt Herbeet, 2s. 6<^. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 

Earles Dau&hter, 2s. 6d, 
Experience op Life, 2s 6d. 
Clevb Hall, 8s. 6d. 


Ivors, 3s. 6d. 

Katharine Ashton, 3s. 6d. 

3IARGARET PeRCIVAL, 6S. 

Laneton Parsonage, 4s. 6d. 
■Ursula, 4s. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Pep. 7s. 6</. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. 6rf. 


TEffi SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS ; an Historical Romance. By 
W. Bramlet-Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Eourth 
Edition, with 14 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The GLADIATORS : A Tale of Rome and Judma. By G. J. Whttb 
Melville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dighy Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. 1 vol. 6s, 
Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 
Holmhy House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 6s. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 voL 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By George W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholfir of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition, Square 16mo. 3s. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Eep, 6s. 

Tales of Thehes and Argos. By the same Author. Rep, 4s.6<?. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Pop. 3s. , 

BECKER’S GALLHS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(f. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 

The WARDEN; a Novel. By Anthony Trollope. Crown 8vo. 2s. ^d, 

Barchester Towers ; a Sequel to * The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Poetry and The Drama, 

HOOIIE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Notes, which are 
still copyright. Ciowii 8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 0$. or People’s 
Edition, in larger type, 12®. Gd, 

Moore’s Poetical Works, as above. Library Edition, medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 145. or in 10 vols. fcp. S5. 6d. each. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 315. Gd, 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s ]Crisli Melodies with Maclise’s Be* 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 105. 6d, 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKK. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 21s. 

SODTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 145. or m 10 vols. fcp. 35. Gd, each. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada, By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. Gd, 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabp. Fcp. 
4to. 215. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Scharf s Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 
price 105. Gd. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Thirteenth Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 5s. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with ndarly 100 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Pep. 4to. 215. 

A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Fcp. Ss. 

POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELIZ^ETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 
2vols.l6mo 105. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price 14s. or 
with the same Illustrations, m 6 pocket \ols. 3s. Gd. each. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED; 

his PRIVATE FRIENDS identified; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESS of HIMSELF. By Gerald Massey. 8vo. iSs. 

The JENEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
OoNiNGTON, M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 95. 

ARTINDINES CAMI, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus canori. 
Collegit atque edidit H. Drury, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. Hodgson, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 75. 6d. 

PLAYTIME with the POETS : a Selection of the best English Poetry 
for the use of Children. By a Lady. Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE; with final Ptcvision 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 185. or each voh separately, 65. 
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Tlie ILIAD of HOMED TRANSLATED into BLANK VERSE, I 

lOHABOD CHABI.BS WEIGHT, M.A. late Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon. 2 vo 
crown 8 VO. 21^. 

The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLISH HEXAMETER VERSE. B 

J. Henet Daet, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford : Author of * The Exile < 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838.* Square crown 8vo. 21a 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Rima b 
JOHE Dathah, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after Brimettit interpaged. 
8vo. 21s. 


Rural Sports, &c. 

EN C YCLOFjEDIA of RURAL SBORTS j a complete Account, TTia 
torical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Pishing, Racin* 
Ac. By D. P. Biaibb. With above COO Woodcuts (20 from Designs b, 
JoHB Leech). 8vo.425. 

NOTES on RIFLE SHOOTING. By Captain Heaton, Adjutant o 
the Third Manchester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Revised Edition. Pop. 2s. 6a 

COL. HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in al 

that relates to Guns and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Son. Square 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18^. 

The RIFLE, its THEORY and PRACTICE. By Aethitb Walkeb 
(79th Highlanders), Staff. Hythe and Fleetwood Schools of Musketry. 
S^ond Bmtion. Crown 8vo. with 125 Woodcuts, 5s. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’s Complete Guide ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gnn, Dog-breaking, Pigeon- shooting, &o. By Mabksman. 
Revised Edition. Pep. 8vo. with Plates, 5s, 

HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, &c. both on Sea and Land and in 
the Fresh and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland; being the Expeneiices of 
O.IniE. Second Edition, revised. Pep. te. 

The FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 145. 

A BOOK on ANGLING; being a complete Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, including full fllnstratod Lists of Salmon Plies. 
By Francis Francis, of The Field. With 13 Plates, i^lain and coloured. 
Post 8vo. 165. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING : Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of River Pish, and the 
best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera. Fop. Woodcuts, 65. 

The BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Crvwley, Author of * Billiards, 
its Theory and Practice.* With about 100 Diagrams on Steel and Wooi 
8vo. 215. 

The CRICKET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of the Game 

of Cricket, By James Pyoropt, B.A, Fourth: Edition. Pep. 65. 

The Cricket Tutor ; a Treatise exclusively Practical. By the same* 
l8mo. 15. 

Crxcketana. By the same Author. With 7 Portraits. Fcp. 5s. 

The HORSE-TRAINER’S and SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE: with Consi- 
derations on the Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on 
Veterinary Examination. By Digby Collins. PostSvo. 65. 
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Tlie HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 

Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12«. Qd, 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. By the same Author. Post 
8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. Gd. 

Stables and Stable-Fittings . By the same. Imp. 8vo. with 1 3 Plates, 1 5s. 
Remarks on Horses* Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By the same. 
Post 8vo. is.Qd. 

On BRILL and MANfflUVRES of CAVALRY, combined with Horse 
Artillery. By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
BLAINE’S VETERINARY ART ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horae, Neat Cattle 
and Sheep. Seventh;Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Steel, M.R.C.V.S JLi. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts,, ISs. 

The HORSE : with a Treatise on Draught. By William Youatt. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 6d. 
The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6j?. 

The DOG in HE ALTH and DISEASE. By Stonehenge. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crowu 8vo. 10s, Grf. 

The Greyhound, By the same Author. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 21^. 

The OX j his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. R. Dobson, M.E.0.V,S. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price Is, 6d, 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


The COltKEECIAL HANDBOOK of KBANCE. By Ebedeeick 

Maetin, Author of ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.* With 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo. *js. 6c;. 

BANKING, CTTEBENCT, aad the EXCHANGES ; a Practical Trea- 
tise. By Abthue Crump, PostSvo. 6 s. 

The THEOET and PRACTICE of BANKING. By Henrt DnKNisa 
Haoleod. M.A. Barnstcr-at-Iaw. Second Edition, entirely romodelled. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH SHIPMASTERS to UNITED 

States Ports. By Piereepont Edwards, Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at New York. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


A NAUTICAL DICTIONARY, defining the Technical Language re- 
Utive to the Building and Equipment of SailingVessels and Steamers, &c. 
^ Arthur Young. Second Edition ; with Plates and 160 Woodcuts, 

oVO, 18J. 


A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 

R. M‘OuLLOCH,Esq. New and 

thoroughly revised Edition, in the press. 

A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By J. M‘Nbil Botd, late Cap- 
tain R.N. Third Edition; with 240 Woodcuts and 11 coloured Plates. 
xOSt oVO. 12S. 6^. 


The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Com- 

Professor of Civil Law in the 
pSp ^ s®P2rately, Part L Jffeace, 12«. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

MODERK OOOEERT for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of cnrefuUy-tested Receipts. By Eliza Acton. 
Newly revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 Plates of Figures and 160 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Is. 

On FOOD and its BIG-ESTION ; an Introduction to Dietetics. By 
W. Beinton, M.D. late Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 48 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. By Thomas G-. Shaw. Se- 
cond Edition, revised aud enlarged, with Frontispiece and 31 Illustrations 
on Wood. 8vo. 16«. 

HOW TO BREW GOOD BEER: a complete Guide to the Art of 
Browing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
By Job:n Pitt. Revised Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6c?. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formulae for Public 
Brewers, and Iiistruotioiia for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. 10^. 6d, 

SHORT WHIST. By Major A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
Essay on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game by Prof. P. Fcp. 3s. erf, 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 8‘2mo. Js, 

The EXECDTOR’S GUIDE. By J. C. Hudson. Enlarged Edition, 
revised by the Author, -with reference to the latest reported Cases and 
Acts of Parliament. Fop. 6s. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making Wills. Fcp. 2a*. 6d. 

The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Tweiity-secoiid Edition, entirely re- 
composed, and brought down by the AuTnoEto the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1866. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH ; or, an Exposition of the Physio- 
logical and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Hu)iian Longevity and 
Happiness. By Soutitwood Smith, M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised aud 
enlarged ; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15a. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-m Room. By T. Bull, 
M.D. Fcp. 5a. 

The Maternal Management of Children in Health and Disease. By 

the Sfimc Author. Fcp. 5s. 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tidd Peatt, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8a. 6d. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Florbnob Nightingale. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged j with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18a. 

THOMSON'S TABLES of INTEREST, at Three, Four, Four and a 
Half, and Five per Cent, from One Pound to Ten Thousand and from X to 
866 Days. 12mo. 3a. 6cl. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIRBABY of 

Reference: comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar^ Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary* a Synopsis 
of the Peerage, useftd Tables, &c. Rovisca Edition. Fcp. XOe. 6A' 
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Acton M odem Cookery 2ft 

AtcooK’i Residence m Japan 23 

AiiLixs on Formation of Christendom ...... 20 

Alpine Guide (The) 23 

Apjobn’s Manual of the Metalloids 12 

Aoaoo's Popular Astronomy 10 

Arkold’i* M anual oi Fnclisu Literature ... ^ 

Arnott’s Elements of Physics 11 

Arundmes Corai 25 

Atherstone Pnory 24 

Autumn holidays of a Country Parson .. 8 

Ayrx'i Treasury of Bible Knowledce 19 

Bacon's Essays, by 5 

— Life andLetters, by Sprddino 5 

Works 5 

Bain on the Emotions and Will 10 

on the Senses and Intellect 9 

on the Study of Character lo 

Bainps’s Explorations in S . W. Atrica .... 23 

BAnt’s Alpine Guide 13 

Barnard's Drawing ft om Nature 16 

Baylpon's Bents and Tillages 18 

Beaten Tracks 23 

Bso&bb’s Oharicles and Gall us 2i 

jbBBTBovBN's Letters 4 

Bbnfby’s Sanskrit Dictionary 8 

Bbrry’s Journals and Coirespondence .... 4 

Billiard Book (The) 26 

Black’s Treatise on Biewing 28 

Blacsi.by and Frikdlamdbr’s German ana 

English Dictionary 8 

Blainb's Rural Sports 2b 

Veterinary Art 27 

Bliobt’s Week at the Land’s End .......... 23 

BoASp’b E<»8ay on Human Nature 9 

Philosophy of Nature 9 

Booth’s Epigrams 9 

Boner’s Transylvania 22 

Boornb on Screw Propellei 18 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. . 17 

Handbook of Steam Engine 17 

Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 17 

Bowulbr’s Family Shabsffarr 25 

Boyd’s Manual for N aval Cadets 27 

Bbamlby-Moorb’s Six Sisters of the Valleys 24 
Brandb’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

and Art 13 

Bray’s (C.) Education ot the Feelings 10 

Philosophy of Necessity 10 

onFoice 10 

Brinton on Food and Digestion 2S 

Bristow’s Glossary of Mineralogy 12 

Brodib’s (Sir C. B.) Works 15 

Autobiography 15 

Constitutional History 2 


BaowNs’b Ice Caves of France and Switeer- 

land 22 

Exposition 39 Articles Id 

Pentateuch 18 


Bocklr’. History ot Civilization 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers zo 

Maternal Management of Children. 2ft 

Bunsen’s ( Baron) Ancient Egypt 3 

Bunsbn (E.De) on Apocrypha 20 

> Keys of St. Peter £0 


Burks’s Vicissitudes of Families 5 

Bur ion’s Christian Church 3 


Cabinet Laj^er 2ft 

Calvfrt’s Wife’s Manual 21 

Cats’ aud Farlib’s Moral Emblems.... ...» 10 

Chorale Book for England 21 

Clough’s Lives from Plutarch I 

CoLFNso (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua 20 

Collins’s Iloise-Trainer’s Guide ......... 26 

CoLuuRt’s’s Voyages 23 

Commonplace Philosopher In Town and 

Country 8 

CoNiNOTON ’s Translation oi Virgil’s jEntid 25 
CoNTANsrAu’s Pocket French and English 

Dictionary 8 

Practical ditto . 


CoNYBBARBand Howson’s Life and Epistles 

of St. Paul 1ft 

Cook on the Acts............ 18 

Cook’s Voyages 23 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicme 15 

Cox’s Manual of Mythology 24 

Tales of the Great Pei sian War 2 

Tales irom Greek Mythology 24 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes 24 

Tales of Thebes and Amos 24 

Crbsy’s Encycloptedia of Civil Engineering 17 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 8 

Crowb’s History of France 3 

Crumf on Banking, Currency, & Exchanges 27 
CLssANs’sGiammaroi Heraldry 17 


Dart’s niad of Homer 26 

Bai man’s Dante’s DivinaCommedia 

D'Aubiqnb’s History oi the Reformation in 

the time of Calvin 2 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 26 

Dr la Kivb’s Treatise on Electricity II 

Da Morgan on Matter and Spirit 9 

Da Tooqobvillb’s Deraociacy in America.. 2 
Di'.aAELi’s Speeches on Parliamentaiy Re- 
form 8 
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Bobsok ontheOz 

OascAit and MiziXj^bd on Clossincation, &c. 

of the Idiotic 

DmsR’s City ot Home .. 

Ed-wards’ Shipmaster's Qiude 

Elements of Botany 

ElUce, a Tale 

Ellicott’s Broad and Narrow Way 

— Commentary on Ephesians ...... 

Destiny of the Creature 

Lectures on Life of ChrLt ....... 

Commentary on Galatians 

— Pastoral Epist... 

Pluhppians, &o.. 

Thessalonians . . . 

Engsx.* 8 Introduction to National Music .. 

Essays and Reviews . . • . • • 

on Reliffion and Lirerature, edited 

hyMANMiNs, Fiubt and SacoNU Snaias.. 


Fazbbaxrn' on Iron Shiphnildingr .......... llT 

Faibiuurn’s Application of Cast and 

Wroi^ht Iron to Buildiner 1/ 

Information for Engineers.. . 17 

Treatise on Mills 8c MiUwork 17 

FAERAa'sChapteib on Laniruasre 7 

FSI.KXN on Hosiery and Lace htanufactures 18 

Fuask’s Hunter's Experiences IS 

ErooLSFs’s Chnatendom'a Divisions........ kO 

TaANcrs’s Fishinjr Book 26 

Friends in Council • • 9 

Froudb's History of En^rland 1 

Short Studies on Gieat Subjects 8 


Ganot's Elementary Physics 11 

Qbs’s Sunday to Sunday 22 

Onr bermous 22 

Gxlbbbt and Cbi]boruuc.’s Dolomite Moun* 

23 

Qm.’s Papal Drama.. <1 

GiUix’s Shipwrecks of the Navy 23 

GoaDBTB's Elementa ......... 17 

Goans’s Questions on EacrwHa’s Expoahioxi 

of the ra Articles 18 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle 6 

Graver Thoughts of a Conntiy Parson, the 

SscoND Sbkies 8 

Gaar’s Anatomy U 

Grxbnb’s Corals and vSea Jellies 13 

— Bponges and Animalcnlse 13 

Grovb on Correlation of Physical Forces.. 1 1 
Gwmv’s Encyclopaklia of Axclutocture .... 17 


Handbook of Anglinff, by Epbbmbra ...... 26 

Hi.Bs on Election of Bepresentatives 6 

Habupy and Bkowxj’s Eustologlcal Demon- 
strations 15 

EliBrwzo's Sea and its Living Wonders.. .. 12 

■ Harmonies of Nature 12 

World 12 

Haushton’s Manual of Geology 11 

Hawkbr's Instructions to Young Sportsmen 28 

Haatoif^s Notes on Hide Shooting 26 

Hblps's Spanish Conquest in America 2 

HBNDBasow’s Folk-Lore of the Northern 

Counties 10 

Hbbsokxi.* 8 Eks^ fWim the Edinburgh 

and Quarterly Reviews 13 

OutUnesof Astronomy 10 

tHBwn-pon the Diseases of Women U 

Hougson's Time and ^a(» 10 

HozAjjirn's Essays on Soientido Subjects. ... 13 
Hoimbs’s System of Surgery,,... 14 


Hookrr and WALKBa-ARNorr's British 

Flora 

Hopkins's Hawaii 

Horns’s Introduction to tlie Scriptures .... 

Compendium of ditto 

HoAsnsy's Manual of Poisons 

! Hoskvns’s Talpa. 

Occasional Essays 

How we Spent the Summer 

' Howirr’s Australian Discovery 

! Rural Life of England 

Visits to Remarkable Places 

IIunsoN's Executor's Guide 

Directions for Making Wills 

Hugrss’s (A.) Garden Architecture 

(W ) Manual of Geoaraphy 

Huixar's Oollection of Saoied Music 

Lectures on Modem Music 

Transition Musical Lectures .... 

HuMeHKR'vs’ SeiitiinentH of Shakspeare .... 

IIoTTON’b Studies in Parliament 

Hymns from Lpra Genmaulca 


Idle’s Hints on Shooting i 

Ingflow’s Poems K 

— Story of Doom. 25 


jAKrsoN's Legends of the Saints and Mar- 4 

tyrs ig 

Legendsof the Madonna.. ...... 16 - 

Legends of the Monastic Or^rs 16 

Jasirson and EAbTrxBB'b History of Our 

Lord 16 ; 

JoRAbTON’s Gazetteer, or Geographioal IXc- 
tionary ip 


KAiiscn’s Commentary on the Bible 7 

Hebrew Grammar.* 7 

Kbileb’s Lake Dwellings of S^tterland.. 12 

KRbTsvBN's Domestic Medicine 15 

Hiaar and Sr&NeB'a Entomology 13 


Lady's Tour Eonpd Monte Ross. 28 

Lanoon’s ( L.'l ■ L.) Poetical Works 25 

Imtuam’s EngUskDiotlonary 7 

Lawkrnc* on Roeke 1) 

Lbok r *s History of Rationalism 3 

Leisure Hoorrin Town 8 

Lxwsri Htst^ of Philosophy 3 

LRWTN’sFdgtiBacri 19 

Lewis’s Essays on Administrations 6 

Liber Librorum 82, 

Liddux and Scott's Greek-EngUsli Lexicon 8 

Abridged ditto 8- 

tiifeof ManSymbolUcd.. 16 

LiNDtRY and MooRB^lIWeasury of Bolany 13 
Lonokan’s Lectures on tiW History of Eng- 

.land 8 

Loudon’s Agriculture 18 

Cottage.Farm, Villa Architecture 18 

Gard^ng... 18 

Plants.... 13 

Trees and Shrubs 18 

Lowndrs’s Engineer’s Handbook 17 

Lyra Britannica 21 

Domestica 21 

Eucharistica 21 
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Mesrianica 21 

^Mystica 21 
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MAcAtn-iT^ ^ord^Basay* 3 

History ot England I 

. ^Lays of Anaent Borne.. 26 

Miscellaneous WrltiiigB ...... 9 

— — Speeches 6 
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